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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE first reading of the new Ooercion bill in the 
House of Oommons, early last Saturday morning 
at the close of an all night session, was preceded by 
some of the most extraordinary scenes ever witnessed 


Eprrons. 


in Parliament. It was after two o'clock when Mr. 


Smith, the C »nservative leader, moved what is now. 
known in England as the closnre, or previous ques- 


_. tion. The Speaker, without a moment’s delay, put 


the question to the House, and it was carried by a 
large majority amid the most tremendous excite- 
ment. Mv. Gladstone had protes’ed with the utmost 
vigor against any attempt: to shut off debate, and 
met the action of the House, when it was finally 


anpvounced that the aprlication of closure bad been 
carried by a vote of 361 to 253, by withdrawing, in 
eompapy with Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt. 
Taking their cue from Mr. Gladstone's retirement, 
the entire body of Liberals and Parnellites, with two 
or three exceptions, withdrew in a body, their action 
thus taking the form of a solemn protest against the 
cutting off of debate. It is clear that the proposed 
Ministerial measure is excitirg the deepest indigna- 


| tion among the Liberals in favor of Home Rule. Mr. 
Gladstone bas expressed himee!f in the most unquali- 


fied terms, and it is clear that he regards the attempt 
to push the measure through under the closure as a 
very serious departure from the best traditions of 
the House of Commons. In his jadgment the 
extraordinary power lodged in the Speaker’s hands 
must destroy the influence of that officer as the non 


partisan head of a great deliberative body. The 


Liberal Unionists are apparently determined to sup- 
port a measure which must be extremely distasteful 
to them, and the Ministry will probably succeed in 
carrying through the eighty-sixth coercion bill of the 
presen’ century. Odatside of London there is grow- 
ing a passionate antagonism to the measure in the 
Liberal party, and arrangements are being pushed 
through to carry on an organized agitation against 
the bill throughout the United Kisgdom. 


On Monday of this week Governor Hill, of New 
York, gave a formal hearing to the advocates and 
opponents of the Orosby High License bill. The 
former were represented by Dorman B. Eaton, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, and others ; the latter by the presi- 
dents and attorneys of several liqaor dealers’ asso 
ciations, and by the Ohairman of the Prohibition 
State Committee. The friends of the measure evi 
dently feared hat the Governor would veto it on the 
ground that it was special legislation which ought to 
be left to the cities affected. Dr. Orosby’s argument 
was to the effect that the pending measure was mat 
ter of great concern to almost half of the people of 
the State, and therefore could not be called ‘* special 
legislation. ” Mr. Patterson, who appeared for the 


the bill violated the wishes of the people of New York 
and Brooklyn, a3 shown by the fact that only four of 
their thirty-six Assemblymen supported it. Another of 
the l'quor men declared that the $1 000 license would 
not decrease the sale of liquor, but at the same time he 
argued that the bill would destroy millions of dollars 
of capital invested in the fixtures and good-will of 
the smaller liquor saloons. Mr Wheeler, of the Pro- 
hibition Sate Oommittee, claimed to represent 
‘40,000 Probibitionists, 30,000 Good Templars, and 
80,000 members of the Woman’s Obristian Tem- 
perance Union. He set forth that the effect of high 
license in Iilinois had been to make Iiquor-selling re 
| spectable and increase its v lame. He said that where 
property owners have their taxes paid by the liquor 
saloons they are bribed into toleration of all the evils 
which the saloons inflict upon the cominunities. Ia 
New York and Brooklyn the liquor dealers express 
their conviction that the bill wiJl be vetoed. Some 
of them say that if it shonld be signed they will 
appeal to the courts to have it declared unconsti- 


=I tutional on the ground that it imposes unequal 


taxation. The Governor has the opportunity of 
defeating the disastrons actiun of his party ; if he is 
the shrewd politician a section of his party believe 
him to be, he will not alienate the best people in the 
State by a veto. 


The New York ‘ Recetas Post,” which is at oncea 
strong advocate of restrictive temperance legislation 
and a strong opponent of prohibition, preseots in 
one of its issues last week some very striking figures 


bearing on the relative effiziency of restrictive and 


prohibitory legislation. Ia expanat:on of these 
figures we must remind our readers that every man 
who sells liquor at retail, whether for beverage, for 
mediciné, or for mechanical purposes, is required to 


| Brooklyn Liquor Dealers’ Association, declared that 
in to drink and to roistering fellowship. He has 


pay a tax to the Federal Government and to take out 
a tax receipt, which is sometimes erroneously called 
a license. As the tax is not high, the penalty for 
evasion is severe, and the Federal officers charged 
with the collection are independent of the local 
political sentiment which the liquor dealers sometimes 
manufacture, the sellers of alcohol find it cheaper 
and safer to pay the tax than to attempt its evasion. 
Thus the reporcs of the Internal Revenue officers 
afford the best means we have of determining how 
many persons in any locality are engaged in any 
form in selling liquor. The returns as reported by 
the ‘‘ Evening Post,” as gathered by a lawyer of 
Michigan and presented by bim to a recent meeting 
in favor of the tax system of that State. we present 
here in a tabulated form, that their significance may 
be more quickly and easily perceived : 


PROGIBITION STATES. 


Before Prohibition. After Prohibition. Increase. 
Kanaas ....... 2 339 1 850 (decrease) 489 

Maine .. 80 vears prohib. 1.256 Not given 
Rhode Island.. 1,471 1,369 (decrease) 112 

HIGH LICENSE STATES. oy 

Before Bigh License. After High License. Decrease. 
Michigan..... 6,444 3,461 2.988 
GI. viccane High tax; 1 year’ 8 result. 1,919 
13,000 9,000 (appr ox.) 4,000 


These returns, on the one band, indicate that high 
license has had the effect to reduce the number of 
liquor sellers, and, on the other, that prohibition . 
has in one instance had the effect to increase their 
number, and in none to greatly reduce it. The 
figures are given more fully in our Temperance Notes. 


These figures are curious, and certainly call for some__— 


explanation. If prohibition increased the sale of 
liquor, the liquor dealers should be Prohibitionists, but 
we do not recall any instance of any such Prohibi- 
tionist outside the pages of ‘‘ Puck.” Neither does 
personal observation produce that impreesion. The 
senior editor of The Christian Union has been fre- 
quently in Portland, Me., and is familiar with that 
city. There may be one hundred and fifty back alley 
saloons in Portland, for aught he knows, but there _ 
are no open ones on the public streets, inviting men 


heen within the last two years both in Kansas and 
Iowa ; has conversed with the friends and opponents 
of prohibition in both cities, and has used his own 
eyes, and they agreed in the testimony that for the 
most part the open saloon has been banished, and 
that whatever drinking there is takes place in secret 
corners, and in drug stores under false pretense of 
sickness. Of course, it is possible that drug stores . 
bave increased more rapidly than the open saloons 
have been diminished. Then it would be a question 
for the moralists whether public drinking in a bar- 
room or secret drinking in corners and hypocritical 
drinking in drug stores is more demoralizing to 
the community. However this may be, the Pro- 
hibitionist ought not to wonder, in the face of these 
figures, that men who are more desirous to restrict 
the liquor traffic than to incorporate moral ideals in 
the statute book favor high license rather than pro 
hibition. We shall be glad if any of our subscribers 
in Maine, Kansas, or lowa will give our readers an 
explanation of the somewhat startling and discourag- 
ing returns from those States. 


The prees gives full reports of Oardinal Gibbons’s 
paper on the Kaights of Labor recently presented to 
the Roman Curia. It is even more distinctly and 
explicitly favorable to that order, and opposed to any 
interference with it by the Roman Oatholic Charch, 
than the earlier reports, already summarized in our 
columns, indicated. There are two not very clearly 
defined tendencies in the Roman Oburch, as without 
it—one favorable, the other hostile, to labor organiza- 
tions. Oardinal Tascherean, of Oanada, and Arch- 
bishop Oorrigan, of New York Oity, represent the 
latter, Father McGlynn and Oardinal-Gibbons the 
former. Tne Roman Church is not wont to report 
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public peace and those who disturb it. 


its discussions and divisions of opinion to the world ; 
and we venture to predict with cousiderable confi- 
dence tha’ it wiil take no ground hostile to the 
labor organizations ; if this were not really determined 
on. Cardinal Gibbous’s paper would never have been 
given to the public. Added significance is given to 
it by the publication of a letter giving it the strong- 
est possible indor-ement from Cardinal Manning, of 
E gland ; so that labor organiza‘ions hav3 now the 
sanction of the two most eminent Roman Catholic 
prela'es of Eaglaud and the Uaited Srates. Ia ad- 
dition to the points which we have already reported, 
Cardinal Gibbons concedes that this order intermin- 
gles Oatholics with Protestants and even infidels, 
but insists that their religious faith will not be 
injired thereby, and that in America a separation of 
Catholics from those of antagonistic faith is impos- 
sible. He denies that the organization of labor has 
led to violerce or even tu strikes; asserts that strikes 
are not the invention of the Knights, that ** insucha 
struggl~ of the multitudes of the poor against hard, 
obstinate monopoly, wrath and violence are often as 
inevitable as trey are regrettable,” and that the 
influence of the Kaights as an order has been to pre 
vent, not to produce or promote, violence. This testi- 
mony he bears as the result of ‘‘an attentive exami- 
nation into the violent struggles between labor and 
capital” He claims that the great question of the 
future is ‘‘a social question touching the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the popular masses, especially 
workingmen ; and that the Church must be their 
leader inthe upward movement: ‘‘The conditions 
of the lower classes at present cannot and should 
not continue.” 


This paper will have a wide and profoand effect 
on American thought and life, especially arong 
the wokingmen. It will be regarded, generally, 
as a safer and more trustworthy guide to public 
opinion than the utterances of political journals, 
which are often controlled by capitalistic interests, 
and are universally desirous to prevent the for 
mation of a Labor Party. We believe that its 
general statements are confirmed by an impar 
tial study of the events of the past two years. The 
most hideous and unrestrained acts of violence 
have been perpetrated where labor was not organized, 
as in the cases of the coke-burners of Pennsylvania, 
the Poles of Cleveland, and the Anarchists of Ohica 
go. Few of the acts of violence in the great South- 
west strike were traced home to Knights; and dur- 
ing the recent cos] and ‘longshoremen’s strike in New 
York City the irfluence of the order was such that 
the crimes of violence were absolutely less than dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the preceding year 
when no strike was in progress. The conservative 
sentiment dominates the Knights of Labor, as is 
evidanced by the respective careers of Martin Irons 
and Mr. Powderly We should like to see it still 
stronger; but the way to make it so is, no: tocon 
dema the whole order for the offenses of individuals, 
but to discriminate between the conservators of the 
It is no more 
just to condemn the whole order forthe violence of 
one or two recreant leaders than to condemn the 
entire church because of an occasional defaulting 
Sunday -scho.] superirtendent or deacon. 


The Supreme Court of Oonnecticat nas rendered a 
decision which, if we understand the facts of the 
case aright, m'ght reasonably have been anticipated 
from the general trend of judicial decisions both in 
this country and in Eagland. A typographical union, 
having struck against a New Haven newspaper, un- 
dertook to enforce this strike by boycotting the news- 
paper for employing non union men. The avowed 
object of this boycott was to ruin the business of the 
new: paper because it would not yield to the demands 


. ofthe union. . The leaders of the boycott were tried on 


a charge of octeptracy. and the court held the charge 
sustained. There can be no qnestion of the jastice 
of, and we ju’ge none respecting the legal prece- 
dents in support of, this dec‘sion. It would indeed 
be an intolerable condition of things which would 
permit an irresponsible organization to dictate 
to ‘an industrial eute-prise the methods according 
to which it should conduct its business, under 
penalty of having that business broken up by a boy- 
cott. The world did not get rid of the penalties 
of excommunication impose! hy ecclesiastical courts 
in the Misdie Ages, only to submit to that penalty 
when imposed by an irresponsibie and often secret tri- 
bunal, under the new name of boycott. In this connec- 
tion we note that the great strike of the Paterson silk 
dyers has been settled with a recognition of the prin- 
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‘use of his authority. 


ciple that no discrimination shall be made either ! 
against members of avy labor organization or agaicst 
others for not being members of a Jabor organization. 
This is a decided gain for industrial liberty. When 
the principle is recognized universally by both em 
ployers and employed the number of strikes will be 
greatly reduced. 


We publish on another p»ge some account of the 
latest phase of the case of Father M:Glynn. It is 
evident that the end is not yetcome. In his address, 
one of remarkable power, in the Academy of Music 
last week he reasserted in thestrongest terms not on'y 
his allegiance to Christianity, but to the Oatholic 
Church. He at the same time drew sharply the 
distinction between the political and the spiritual 
realm, and reaffirmed the doctrine that the infallibil 
ity and authority of the Papal OChnrch does not 
extend to political opinions, but is confined to spirit- 
ualtruth. He then proceeded to expound and defend 
what has come to be known as the George Jand 
theory. If we may trust the imperfect reports of 
the daily papers, he would not only propose to trans- 
fer all taxes from personal property and real estate 
improvements to the land itself, but he would propose 
to do this at once, without notice, without previous 
preparation, and without compensation to the land- 
owners. As we have repeatedly said, the question 
whether taxes shall be levied on all property or 
exclusively on real estate is a question, not of moral- 
ity, bat of expediency. But the propositisn to 
inaugurate so radical a revolution without notice to 
those who have invested their all in land on the 
faith of the implied understanding that land isa 
proper subject for private ownership, and without 
compengation to them, would be, in our jadgment, a 
flagrant and public dishonesty, to which the Amer 
ican conscience will never give its consent. Arch- 
bishop Oorrigan's action in disciplining some priests 
who ventured to be present on the platform and 
listened to Father McGlynn will do more to recom- 
mend Father McGlynn’s revolutionary doctrines than 
his own specious and eloquent defense of them. It 
is not our function to define the ecclesiastical limits 
of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, bat if Archbishop 
Corrigan has not overstepped them, he has certainly 
overstepped the bounds of a sound discretion in the 


The report of the Executive Oommittee of the 
National Civil Service Rsform League is a thoroughly 
non partisan document, setting forth fairly and fally 
how far the reform principles of administration are 
being put into practice. It first cites the facts re- 
specting State and municipal administrations, and 
finds that only in Massachusetts and New York has 
the reform beenintroduced. In Massachusetts there 
are 5,936 and in New York 15 895 pnubli2 servants 
included in the classified service. Nintey eight per 
cent. of all applicants examined in Massachusetts had 
r2ceived only a common school education. So much 
for the slur that Oivil Service Reform is intended to 
farnish nesting places for college graduates. The 
report warmly eulcgizes the work being done by the 
Civil Service Reform A ‘sociation of Indiana in ex 
posing the unbusiness-like and corrupt methods in 
which the Indiana Hospital for the Insane has been 
tondacted. It expresses the belief that these investi- 
gations may lead the Indiana Legislature to provide 
for the non partisan manag+m«nt of its charitable 
institutions. 
tion, the Committee finds that President Oleveland's 
utterances before he began making his appoint 
ments were ‘undoubtedly seriously misapprehend- 
ed both by the oversanguine friends of reform 
and by the adherents of the partisan spoils 
system” In the departments at Washington 
the reform ideas have been satisfactorily carried 
out. The classified service at Washington includes 
5,650 places, and the number of removals bet ween 
March, 1884, and June, 1886, amounted to but six and 
one half per cent. Odatside of Washington, however, 
there was much more yielding to the pressure of 
politicians. The Oivil Service law applies to 28 post- 
offices and 11 custom-houses, employing 8 263.men. 
The report finds that the President, in appointing 
the heads of these important posts, has in some 
instances selected men who were not only out of 
sympathy with the reform law, but absolately hostile 
to it. But it is in the mivor postal service that the 
old system bas held fullest sway. These minor post- 
offices number over 50,000. In some sections, as in 
Indiana, there has been practically a clean sweep 


Turning to the National administra- | 


of the old employees. Taking the country over, the | 
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1886, had amounted to a little over fifty per cent. 
The report calls attention to the fact that in the 
recent elections the Democratic party has been most 
successful in those sections where the reform has 
been most faithfully carried out. Taking it as a 
whole, the outlook is hopeful, but much remains to 
be dove before the public business is condacted on 
anything approximarirg business principles. 


Charles Francis Adams, in a speech given at the 
dinner of the Commercial Club in Boston, Saturday, 
puts himself on record as in favor of the general pro- 
visions of the Inter State Commerce law, with one 
important exception. He approves the long and 
short haul clause, the provision prohibiting rebates, 
drawbacks, and secret arrangements, and that prohib- 
iting the issue of free passes except to railroad men ; 
but disapproves the prohibition of pooling. The 
¢ffect of this, he thinks, will be, not to insure competi- 
tion, but to insure consolidation. If the prohibition 
against pooling prevents railroad agrements for 
equal fares and equal freight rates and similar com- 
pacts, the only effect will undoubtedly be to compel 
organic combination. If, however, it only prevents 
a&common treasury, and leaves the shipper at liberty 
to choose the line by which he will send his goods, it 
need not necessarily have any such effect. Whether 
Mr. Adam3’s apprehension on this subject is well 
grounded or not will depend, we suspect, upon the 
construction which is given to it, first by the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, and then by the courts. 


The recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Oourt in the Tennessee drummer tax case is a very 
interesting and important one. It arose under a 
statute of Tennessee requiring all drummers in 
Memphis to pay ten dollars a week or twenty five 
dollars a month for the privilege of selling goods in 
that city. Such license fees have been quite common 
in the South, and are not unknown in other sections 
of the country. Heretofore the Supreme Oourt bad 
decided only upon cases where a State in imposing 
‘such fees had discriminated against salesmen from 
other States. It had, of course, held that such laws 
were in violation of the constitutioaal provision 
giving to Oongress the power of regulating inter- 
.State commerce. In the Memphis case the court has 
gone a step further. It has taken the ground that 
‘*the right to tax includes the right to prohibit,” and 
that if a State has a right to impose any tax at all 
opon inter State commerve it has a right to probibit 
such commerce. This power is absolutely forbidden 
it by the Constitution. The Supreme Court in one 
of its early decisions applied this same principle to an 
indirect tax which the State of Maryland sought to 
impose upon imported articles. Jadge Bradley, in 
rendering the recent decision, said: ‘‘Oan the Strate 
Legislature make it a Tennessee privilege to carry on 
the business of importing goods trom foreign 
countries? If not, has it any better right to make it 
a S'ate privilege to carry on inter State commerce ?” 
This decision will be regarded by some as another 
step toward centralization.” But people who 
not terrified by cry-words will be gratified that 
absolute freedom of trade between all sections of the 
country is now secured. The drummer tax doubtless 
served to protect certain local merchants, but it 
injured others, and resulted in hamperiog commerce. 
Tne commercial unity of the country is an — 
tant element of its national unity. 


American cities are not the only municipalities 
which suffer from corruption. For a long time past 
the extravagance which bas characterized the govern- 
ment of London has been commented upon in 
Parliament and in the House of Commons. There 
have been frequent charges of corruption, and it — 
looks now as if something like an investigation had “ : 
become inevitable. Mr. Labouchere has made state- 
ments in the House of Commons, which he declares 
himself ready to prove, which the corporation of the © 
city of London can scarcely overlook, and if they are 
disposed to overlook them it is very improbable that 
the taxpayers of the city will take the same view of ~ 
the matter. One of the gravest charges brought by 
Mr. Labouchere is connected with the endeavor to 
defeat Sir William Harcourt’s bill to reform the 
government of the ci’y. I: is the identificition of 
the Gladstone Ministry with efforts of this kind that. 
bas made the great Liberal leader: so intensely 
uopopular among the class who are koown as the’ 
‘‘city people.” The denunciations of Mr. Gladstone . 
by these merchants ‘and shopkeepers is not less 
vituperative than that which one hears in London 


clubs and drawing-rooms, it is that not 
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Jess than a quarter of a million dollars of the public 
funds were expended in manufacturing an ‘ outburst 
of public feeling” againat Sir William Harcourt’s bill ; 

that the méasure was met by aseries of 80- -called 
public meetings throughout the city which were 
supposed to voice the public sentiment. It is now 
charged that the meetings were artificially created, 
that not only the speakers, but the audiences, were 
hired, and that various exceedingly small and mean 
devices wore freely practiced by the London corpora 
tion. It would have been impossibie to conceal the 
real character of such demonstrations had not the 
reporters been participants in the @eception by 
writing up in glowing style such gatherings as that 
of five persons in a tavern, set forth at length asa 
public meeting of ‘indignant London Irishmen.” 
Evidently Mr. Cleary and his con/réres have their 
kinsmen across the sea. 


Our. readers will recollect the result of a recent col: 
lection of vital statistics zoncerning a part of the Yale 
graduates which furnished evidence that human life 
is longer than formerly, the popular impression to 
the contrary notwithstanding. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the report of the English Registrar- 


General, from which it appears that the death rate 


for last year was 19 3 per thousand of the population. 
which was lower than the rate of any year since 1837, 
with two exceptions. The average annual death rate 
since 1880 is considerably below the average death 
rate of the decade which preceded that date. The 
reduction is shown by the fact that if the former 
death-rate had been continued nearly 350,000 persona 
in England and Wales would have died in excess of 
the number who actually died. This marked reduc- 
tion of mortality is directly traceable to the improved 
sanitary conditions, the principal falling off in the 
death-rates being traceable directly to the reduction 
of diseases which originate from filth or impure sur 
roundings of any kind. Between 1860 and 1870 the 
diseases which originate in filth carried off 415 per 


thousand of the population; since 1880 they have; 


carried off only 2.43. It is clear that science is steadily 
adding to the average length of human -_ | 


The plan for endowing a free library in Brooklyi 
as a mopument to Mr. Beecher will hardly be carried 
out. Such an enterprise to be successful: would 
require half a million of dollars, it would only ap- 
peal to the citizens of Brooklyn, and the sum is too 
large and the constituency too small. A statue to 
his memory will probably be erected. Among other 


plans of a larger scope in this connection is one to 


endow a Henry Ward Beecher professorship in Am 
herst Oullege, either of physical culture or of elocu- 
tion and oratory. This has been taken hold of witha 
good degree of earnestnes: by the alumni, and of the 
necessary $60 000 over $20,000 is reported already 
raised. Mr. Beecher deserves well of the alumni of 
Amherst. He was made trea urer of his clas, which 
_voted to raise a fuod to secure a class scholarship to 
furnish $70 a year to the college. The money was 
never raised, but Mr. Beecher sent the $70 every year 
out of hia own pocket. Soon after his return from 
his last trip to Europe he sent a letter inclosing his 
customary check. It was characteristic :. s 


** BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 24, 1887. 
Dear Sir: 


‘*lam sorry to have put you to so much tronble ino 
the matter of the Heman Humphrey Fund, but I have, 
since return from England, as John Banyan said, ‘ been 
much tunibled up and down in my mind’ about many 
things, and have been forgetful of many things. Indeed, 
my jorgetery, iat — is nearly full. Yours truly, 

‘Henry WarD BEECHER.” 


r 


It is increasingly evident that the report of the 
Manhattan Committee is by no means accepted by the 
Congregational churches as conclusive of the question 
submitted to it, as the ‘‘Oongregationalist” and 
the ** Advance” would have their readers suppose. 
There are few clergymen in* New England whose 
opinions carry with them greater weight than those 
of Dr. 8. P. Leeds, of Hanover (Dartmouth Oollege 
Church), N. H. In an article too long to transfer to 
eur. columns, published in the New ’ Hampsbire 
-*Journal,” he declares himself vigorously on this 
subject. Taking as his text an éxtract from a letter 
to himself by ‘*‘ an old friend, clear-headed and expe- 
rienced”—‘: If that deliverance is sound, then we had 
better bury Congregationalism and all become Pres 
byterians at once”—he objects to the Cummittee's 
report, first, because under the administiation of the 
Home Secretary the American Board has taken 
into its hands a question which belongs to the 
churches to decide, and so has fulfilled the prophecy 


= 


life. 


of the Presbyterian Oburch fifty years ago. ‘‘ We 
cannot,” he says, ‘‘afford to have a power which 
does not belong to them assumed by our benevolent 
societies.”” Nor can Congregationalism afford to con- 
cede that the Congregational system fails wnen 
applied to the work of foreign missions. ‘' Is it true 
when we eng3ge in missions abroad our system 
collapses, or must we say that such work is alien to 
our system, and that, on tha whole, we do better to 
sink our denominational systems when enterivg upon 
it?” Dr. Leeds does not believe this to be true. He 
thinks a modification of methods is possible that will 
harmonize foreign missionary work with Congrega- 
tional principles. Wedo not attempt to follow the 
further and detailed criticisms of the report con 
tained in this admirable and thoughtful paper, which 
we commend our Oongregational readers to obtain 
and peruse for themselves. 


If he who writes the songs of a nation does more 
than he who makes ita laws, it is equally true that he 
who writes the hymns of achurch does more than 
he who formulates its theology. No Puritan divine 
has done so much for the vigorous doctrines of Pari- 
taniem as Dr. Watts, and we doubt whether J hn 
Wesley’s sermons have done so much missionary 
service as Oharles Wesley’s hymns. Dr. Ray Palmer, 
whose death is announced in another coluion, was a 
successful pastor and an efficient executive officer of 
one of the Congregational societies, but he will be 
koown to the future as a hymn-writer. He did 
not create a new hymnology, asdid Watts and Charles 


Wesley. He was not the poet of a new school, as is 


Faber. His hymns did not teach the churches new 
experiences or lift them up and give them a 


‘broader horizon, asdo such hymns as Mrs. Broan- 


ing’3 *‘H»w Pare Toon Art” and Waittier’s Th: 

Erernal Goodness.” Bat he rendered a service which 
is perhaps quite as valuable, though more humble. 
He gave lyrical expression to experiences which 
already existed, but were unvital because unex 

pressed. For spiritual experience, like the moisture 
in the air, must be condensed into outward and visi 

ble forms before it can, feed the roots of spiritual] 
‘The communion of saints can exist only as itis 
expressed, and it can be expressed only as some poet 
or prophet perceives and interprets it. Uanum 

bered souls have been taught how to look up to Christ 
by singing, ‘‘ My Soul Looks up to Thee ;” in express 

ing aspiration it has been converted into realicy. 
The world does not call such a hymn the product of 
genius ; nevertheless there are more persons who art 
able to give poetic expression to beautiful thoughts 
than lyrical expression to spiritual experience, and 
no measurement is adequate to express the extent 


and the value of the service which such a poet ren- 


ders to his Age. . 


GENERAL News —The President. has appointed 
Charles 8. Fairchild Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Isaac H. Maynard Assistant Secretary.—Henry M 
Stanley has written from Cape Town, expressing sur- 
prise at the evidence he finds of British yielding in 
commercial matters in Africa to Germany, France, 
and Portugal.— John G. Saxe, the famous pest and 
humorist, died in Albany on Thursday of last week. 
—tThe Half Holiday bill has passed the Senate at 
Albany.——Another unsuccessful attempt on the 
Tsar’s life has, it is reported, been made.—— Most, 
the Anarchist, has returned from Blackwell's Island, 
and is talking as foolishly and ferociously as ever. 
——Oho.era is prevalent in South America,—— 


| Father O. F. O'Leary has been expelled from the 


St. Louis Oatholic diocese by Archbishop Kendrick 
because of his radical expressions in regard to 


.the labor troubles.——Catharine L. Wolfe, widely 


known for her benevolence and liberality, died 
in this city on Monday of this week. —— The 
United States Supreme Court has rendered an 
important decision declaring that National banks 
are not exempt from municipal taxation on their 
shares of stock ——In Ohicago six thousand car- 
pentera have gone out on strike —— Cardinal Tasche- 
reau has returned from Rome. He is said to main 
tain his opposition to the Kaights of Labor. Toe 
reports from the elections iu Oaio and Michigan are 


incomplete as we go to press. It seems probable 


that the Prohibition Amendment bas been earried 


jority, that a Republican Mayor has been elected in 
Cincinnati (where the Labor vote has been specially 
heavy), and that the Labor vote has been unexpect- 


edly large throughout Ohio. 


| 


TO OUR -SUBSCRIBERS. 


HERE is a constituency in this country which 
believes in liberty, catholicity, and progress. 


It is confined to no section, no party, no denomina- 


tion. It agrees in n9 political platform and no 
religious creed ; it only agrees in desiring a free 
aud full disenssion of all creeds and platforms be- 
cause it desires on'y the truth, and believes that 
l berty is tne highway to the truth. This constitu- 
ency Tie Christian Union represents. It is now the 
only religious journal! in America which does repre- 
sent this constituency. It has its own opinions on 
all public questions, and maintains them vigorously ; 
but it always gives its readers the ablest presentation 
of the opposing view it can obtain. Hitherto we 
have left this constituency to find The Ohristian 
Union; under the present management no attempt 
has been made to push it by the measures common- 
ly taken by analogous enterprises. A steadily in- 
creasing subscription list warrants our belief that 
this constituency is finding its journal. Our list 
increased every week last year; the net increase 
during the first three months of this year has been 
considerably larger than during the corresponding 
months of last year. 

Bat, recently, influential gentlemen, who are desir- 
ous to see the principles and spirit which The Obris- - 
tian Union represents promoted and extended, have 
arged us toafford to those who share this desire with 
them special facilities for the introduction of The 
Christian Union into their respective communities. 
The Christian Uaion has decided expasrimentally 
to ccmply with these requests. It will give special 
facilities to avy who desire to introdace The Chris- 
tian Union into their congregations or communities. 
Where the minister is in general sympatby with the 
spirit and purpose of The Christian Union, and there 
is already a somewhat catholic and progressive 
spirit in the church or the town, it is not difficult to 
introduce to a constituency su prepared the journal 
which they really want but do not know about. The 
Publisher of The Christian Union, in the Pablisher’s” 
Desk, told last week how one, business man in one 
evening secured in such a congregation a club of 
sixteen, which has been since nearly doubled. 
[f any reader desires to do something to pro- 
mote the cause of a broad, catholic, and progressive 
Christianity, and believes that The Christian Union 
is a good means to that end, if he will address the 
Pablisher of The Christian Union, the Publisher will 
eommunicate with Lim as to special terms and best 
methods of procedure. 


PROHIBITION OR RESTRICTION ? 


HE High License bill has passed t:.e Sanate in 

New York State by a party vote, all Republicans, 
with two exceptions, voting for, and all Democrats 
against it, and has gone to the Governor for his 
approval or his veto. So faras the Legislature can 
determine party platforms, the New York Legislature 
has put the Democratic party squarely on a platform 
of free liquor, and the Republican party on one of 
restriction. If we are correctly informed, the action 
of the Republican party is in a measure the result of 
an informal conference among leaders of National 
reputation and inflaence. The Prohibitionists charge 
it with being a shrewd movement to catch temperance 
votes. We see no evidence to warrant this charge ; 
but it does not much matter. Political action is 
judged by results, not by motiy’s. The result of 
the votes in the New York Legislature is to com- 
mit the Republican parry to a policy of restriction, 
as against prohinition on the one side and free liquor 
onthe other. It has taken, or is taking, the same 
position ia other S:ates If we are not mistaken, tha 
High License lw of [ilinois was passed by R -pub- 


votes, the Tax law of Ohio by R-pubdlican 


j votes, and improved l'cense laws are betug preased 
in Michigan, that the Michigan Republican S:ate’ 3 


ticket has been carried by about ten thousand ma 


by Rapublican votes in Pennsylvania aud New J-rsey. 
Oa the other hand, if the R»publican party is not 
antagonizing, it is certainly not supporting, the pro- 
posed substitution of prohibition for high license in 
Michigan. 


So long as the temperance issue was between free 
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* America political leaders are always followers. 
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liquor and prohibition, the temperance voter had no 
ion. However little he might approve, of the 
principles and methods of prohibition, he must dis- 
approve far more the principles and methods of the 
liquor traffic. But he is reduced to this Hobson’s 
choice no longer. Unless all political signs fail, we 
shall very soon have the Republican party committed 
to a policy of vigorous and efficient restriction of the 
liquor traffic.” The leaders may lack the necessary 
convictions, but the constituency do not, and in 
The 
anti saloon sentiment has grown to such dimensions 
that it cannot be ignored, nor any longer cheated 
with fair promises in platforms aud broken pledges 
in legislation. In the Northern States we are rapidly 
coming to have three parties: a Democratic party 
opposed to all serious anti-liquor legislation, a Re. 
publican party committing itself to a policy of real 
and serious restriction of the liquor traffic, 
Third Party. committed to the total prohibition of 
alcoholic beverages in every form, from cider to New 
England rum. 

The Democratic position, that any man may sell 
liquor who will pay a moderate license fee, we do not 
think it necessary to discuss. 


to individual discretion and self-control. The expe- 
riencs of two centuries at home and abroad is against 
it. The prohibition mov epee is a natural, but we 
are persuaded a mistaker;reaction against this policy 
of laissez faire. It is its exact opposite—denies all 
ndividual liberty, trusts nothing to individual self- 
control, depends wholly on legislative action. The 
objection to prohibitory legislation is not merely that 


_ it cannot be enforced, but that it transcends the 


legitimate limits of legislative authority in a free 
State. For the sake of temperance it violates freedom. 
It piles prohibition on prohibition, and never suc- 
céeds in getting law enough. Prohibition has been 
the policy of the State of Maine for nearly a Vi. of 
years, but even last year it was deemed n ry to 
amend the law and add new prohibitions and new 
penalties. Kansas began by allowing drug stores to 
sell for medical purposes on the prescription of a phy- 
sician. It now requires not only the physician to give 
a bond that he wi)! prescribe only for the sick, but the 
patient to make an affidavit that he will use it only 
as a medicine. -Something must be left in a repub- 
lic, to individual discretion and honor. What a reg. 
ularly constituted physician will prescribe for the 
recovery of his patient is one of these things. Some 
measure of mutual confidence is essential to the 
moral well-being of a free community ; it cannot be 
safély assumed that all men arelaw-breakers. A law 


that puts every doctor under bonds to obey the law, |. 


and requires of every patient an affidavit before he can 
take his medicine, assumes that no confidence can be 
reposed in any man. We cannot but think such an 
assumption dangerous and demoralizing. Such a 


~ system puts a stigma upon the whole community, as 


one that is-reduced to the level of the barroom ha- 
bitués, and can be kept sober only as it is kept under 
surveillance. We know very well that in some quar- 
ters these will be very unpopular words. But The 
Christian Union has never feared to say unpopular 
words ; it has feared only to say untrue ones. Leav- 
ing its columns wide open for the most vigorous de 
fevse of any opposing opinion, it would be recreant to 
its readers if it did not frankly and freely utter its own. 
The third alternative for dealing with the liquor 
traffic is that of restriction. That is at present tak- 
ing on the form of high license. This is still some- 
what experimental, and the form may be changed. 
Its essential principles, however, as embodied in the 


bill just passed by the New York Legislature, we do 


not believe will be changed. They are two. The 
bill distinguishes between the open saloon and other 
sales of liquor, and between distilled and fermented 
It does this by imposing a high tax on open 
saloons for the sale of all kinds of liquors, and a low 
tax on stores which sell only by the bottle, not to be 
drunk on the premises, and on saloons which sell 
only beer and light wines. Both distinctions are 
sound. We should be glad, indeed, to see a public 
sentiment which would justify still more stringent 
restrictions. We should be glad to see the products 
of the still confined to the drug store and the chem- 
ist. We should be glad to see all sale of distilled 
liquors by the glass, and to be drunk on the premises, 
prohibited. We should be glad to have all open 
galoons closed. We are not without hope of living 
to see the day when the barroom will be a thing of 
the past, even in the cities of New York. But we 
are willing to take one step at a time, and to reduce 


and a 


Practically this is* 
opposed to all temperance legislation, and leaves all 


their the method which experience has 
proved the most efficacious. And we are sure that 
any permanent legislation must recognize these two 
distinctions : between the open saloon and the sale 
of bottled liquor, and between distilled and fermented 
liquors. It is not ‘from the use of light wines and 
beer in the private houses that the crime and poverty 
issue forth which fill our jails and our almshouses 
and burden our courts and our taxpayers. 
from the liquor shop, with its flery and maddening 
compounds. It is, indeed, said that permission to 
se]l beer and wine will be made the occasion for sell. 
ing whisky. Perhaps. Only experiment can deter- 
mine that question. If it be so, it would still be 
possible for the State to assume the entire manufact- 
ure and sale of all processes of the still, and so by 
one blow take away all profit from this traffic. The 
objections to such a course are very serious. But it 
is doubtful whether they are more serious than the 
objections to free rum on the one hand, or a law 
which makes a judicial proceeding necessary before 
a patient can take the medicine his physician has 
prescribed for him. 

The Republican party has lost in no small measure 
that confidence which it won by its courageous course 
on the slavery question. It now has the opportu- 
nity to win back that confidence again by a courage- 
ous course on the temperance question. It cannot 
do it by astute policies, by trimming and palter- 
ing, by saying ‘‘Good Lord” to the church and 
‘*Good Devil” to the liquor shop. It has come to 
the parting of the ways, and must choose its road. 
It looks—perbaps an old love for the party makes 
the wish father to the thought—but it looks as 
though it were choosing wisely. The principles 
of the New York High License bill indicate the 
direction which both policy and principle urge it to 
take. That principle is a rigid restriction, where 
possible a prohibition, of the open saloon ; a rigid re- 
striction, where possible a prohibition, of the products 
of the still ; and a wisely ordered regulation of all 
sales of wine and beer. We do not here stop to point 
out the political advantages of such a course: the 
division of the enemy ; the possible securing of the 
brewing interest to fight the distillery interest ; the 
certain securing of a German vote which cannot 
-be secured for prohibition. We prefer to put the 
case purely on moral grounds. The legitimate limit 
of penal enactment is reached when the source of 
crime and public danger is cut off. That source is 
not the private use of wine or beer at home ; it is the 
public drinking of all manner of liquors in the open 
saloon. At the open saloon, therefore, all penal 
enactments should be aimed. __ 


‘A VOICE FROM THE EAST. 


HOSE who have had the good fortune to meet 
the young Hindu scholar, the Brahmin Mohini, 
have not failed to come under the spell of his rare 
gentleness, refinement, and courtesy of manner as 
well as the extraordinary subtlety and beauty of his 
mind. A more striking and fascinating personality 
is rarely seen in any part of the world ; and, while it 
is no doubt true that the Oriental qualities in their 
perfection possess a very unusual charm for Eastern 
peoples, it is also true that this man is of a rare 
type, and that the qualities which are most attractive 
in him are spiritual and not racial. The earnestness, 
simplicity, and spirit of implicit obedience of this 
young Brahmin have not failed to touch with con- 
tagious power all who have come in contact with 
him, while his devoutnéss of attitude and his rever- 
ence for truth in all forms have conveyed a delicate 
but stinging reproof to many who have called them- 
selves Ohristians. 

Nothing shows more clearly the crudity and shal- 
lowness of knowledge and insight which underlies 
much of the prevalent rejection of Ohristianity than 
the flippancy of spirit in which this rejection is ob- 
truded upon others. It is not uncharitable to say 
that the man who never returns to the altars of his 
fathers save to cast contempt upon them never knew 
Him who was worshiped there. The man whose 


rejection of Christianity really counts, whose retreat- | 
ing footsteps fill with sadness the worshipers who | 


remain, is the man who goes in sad sincerity and 
with a sorrow which he knows will never be assuaged. 
This is the spirit of all religious natures who have 
lost hold on the things once dear and true to 
them. The great majority of those who disbelieve 
never really understood that which they have re- 
jected ; they supposed they were repelled by the 
religion of Ohrist when they were really repelled by 


It is. 


ecclesiasticism or by some very human misinterpreta- \ 
‘tion of the words and spirit of the great Teacher. 


There has been a very beautiful and impressive 
lesson unconsciously taught by Mohini in his atti- 
tude toward Ohristianity. Holding as he does reso- 
lutely to the faith of his fathers, many nominal 
Ohristians have evidently expected him to attack the 
religion of the Western world. He has not only 
failed to do this, but he has brought unexpected and 
most impressive tribute to its truth, and to the beauty 
and divinity of the life which is the inexhaustible 
fountain of its power to heal and to redeem. This 
recognition of the eternal spiritual potency of Ohris- 
tianity is all the more impressive because it comes 
from one who takes a very different path and obeys 
a very different law of spiritual life. Mohini has 
again and again affirmed the singular adaptation of — 
Christianity for its work, and has again and again 
dwelt upon the sublime miracle it has performed in 
transforming the Western world from the condition 
described by Paulin the Epistle to the Romans to 
the condition of Christendom to day. Thetrouble with | 


Christians, he has said, is not that they are Obristians, 


but that they are not Christians enough ; they do not 
live up to the light of the New Testament, they do 
not reproduce in themselves the life of the Teacher 
of Palestine. You believe in Christ, he has said with 
profound truth, but you do not believe him. You 
affirm his divinity, but you do not trust him, you do 
not take him at his word. 

Many of those who have sought Mohini have taken 
early occasion to disclose their rejection of Christian- 
ity, as if that fact established some claim upon his 
consideration. To all such there has been adminis- 
tered a rebuke not the less searching because it was 
wholly unconscious and unpremeditated. To the 
Hindu the great sin of the Western world is not 
superstition but unbeliet; it is the lack of faith 
which oppresses him in our atmosphere. Christianity, 
in his view, stands for the great spiritual verities, for 
the eternal and unchanging elements of life which so 


often escape from sight in the aggressive materialism 


inourday. Torenounce Christianity, as most of those 
do who renounce it, is, in the eyes of this Eastern re- 
ligionist, a sign of retrogression, not a step forward ; 
an indication that the spiritual qualities in it have 
not been recognized and comprehended. The knowl- 
edge of the Obristian Scriptures: which he displays 
on all occasions is a reproach to many who call 
themselves Christians. Again and again has Mohini 
corrected the misrepresentations and misstatements 
of the Bible which have been made to him by those 


whose opportunities of knowing the book have been 


immeasurably greater than his. When he was told 
the New Testament contradicted the Old, he replied 
instantly : ‘‘ Only asthe flower contradicts the seed.”’ 


‘The statement that the idea of the Fatherhood of 


God was not to be found in the Old Testament was 
met by quotations which showed how complete is his 
mastery of the subject. To the superficial, fashion- 


‘able skepticism of mauy who have approached him 


Mohini has unconsciously administered a stinging 
rebuke by showing how ignorant, irrational, and 
flippant it is. A newspaper correspondent writing 
about his talks in Boston says that one result of 
Mohini’s visit there has been to send back to a new 
and devout study of the New Testament many who — 
supposed they had outgrown the book and parted 
company with it forever. 

Such a recognition as this from the follower of 
another teacher and the student of another school 
carries great weight with it. Spiritual things must 
be spiritually discerned, and it is the spiritual nature 
of this young Brahmin which has revealed to him 
scmething of the divine truth disclosed by the New 
Testament. Of the great mass of current unbelief 
in these same Scriptures it may be said without 
assumption that it is born of spiritual iguorance ; 
half knowledge generates the unbelief which full 
knowledge destroys. It is certainly a very suggestive 
fact that a man of alien race and civilization should 
open to the thought of many men and women of in- 
telligence the unsuspected riches of a book which has 
laid open under their eyes all their lives. | 


GIVE THE FACTS. 


HE ‘* Congregationalist,” in an article which has 
a very judicial tone, advises its readers to be 


cautious in receiving statements respecting the — 


American Board from those who are pofriendly to 
it. We were not aware that there werd any persons 
in the country unfriendly to the Board, but if 
there are, we also caution our readers to receive any 
statements from such quarters with — hesitation. 
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But it is also necessary to exercise caution in receiv- 


ing statements from other quarters; for — 
the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” says: 


‘A strenuous attempt is also made to give the impres- 
sion to the public that some new and more restrictive 
method of appointing missionaries has recently been 
adopted ; whereas the fact is, no such change has been 
made. There is a persistent effort in some quarters to 
s‘ cure the appointment of men who, during all the history 
of the Board, up to within two or three years at least, would 
have failed of acceptance by common consent; and the 
change, whatever it may be, is not on the part of the Board, 


- but with those who are now making such an outcry against 


its policy, which is simply a consistent carrying out of its 
former methods.”’ \ 

The Christian Union has bevsiethien asserted, and 
it here repeats its assertion, that the examination of 
the records and the correspondence at the offices of 
the American Board at Boston will show that the 
Home Secretary has pursued methods never pursued 


. by any of bis predecessors in office; that he has 


asked questions never before asked; that he has 
applied tests never before applied ; that the result of 
these tests has been the rejection of men for no other 
offense than that of holding opinions held by men 
who had been appointed under previous administra- 
tions and are now supported by the Board in the field. 

Here is a sbarp issue of fact. Either the ‘‘ Con- 


gregationalist”” or The Ohristian Union is misin- | 


formed as tothe facts. In such acase we know of only 
one way to get at the truth—namely, by a careful 
investigation by a competent and impartial tribunal, 
with authority to examine the records and witnesses. 
Such a committee was asked for at Des Moines, but 
it was resisted by the defenders of the Home Secre- 
tary’s policy, and it was refused by the Board. We 
believe that this is the first instance in which the 
American Board has refused to investigate any com- 
plaints presented by any of its members against 
either the Prudential Committee or any executive 
official. 
when an issue of fact has arisen, and one party de- 
sires and demands an impartial investigation and the 
other dreads and resists.such an investigation, the 
presumptions are all with the party which courts an 
inquiry and against the party which objectstoit. We 
have no doubt that the ‘‘ Congregationalist”’ believes 
‘its statement quoted above to be correct ; and we 
trust that it will show its faitb by uniting with The 
Christian Union in urging the Home Secretary bim- 
self to call for such an investigation by an impartial 
committee, to be appointed by the President of the 
Board. Let us have the facts! 


EASTER. 


ATIONALISM stops at Good Friday ; Christian - 
ity goes on to Easter. 

- Rationalism knows only the martyr. To unbelief 
Ohrist’s life is only one more of the many unsuccess- 
ful protests against wickedness. He lived, he Joved, 
he died—let us strew flowers on his grave: this is 
Unbeliet’s best word concerning the Chriat. Over his 
tomb it erects a broken shaft. / Unbelief no longer 
questions his existence or jeers at his fanaticism. To 
Unbelief he is no longer either a dream or a folly. 
But he is dead ; and what can «a dead Christ do? 
What can the dead ever do? The hearse passes by ; 


_Unbelief stops for a moment, lifts its bat in respect 


if not in reverence, and then goes on to its work 
again, perhaps cheered by the remembrance of a 
noble life, perhaps discouraged by the remembrance 
of its tragic ending. 

Faith stops not at the cross ; it goes on to the 
tomb ; finds it open ; hears the message, He is not 
here, He is risen; looks in and sees the empty 
chamber ; and believes. To the Believer Christ’s 
death was not dying, but the beginning of his real 


life. Belief says, with Paul, Though I had known | 


Christ after the flesh, yet would I know Him no 
more. The Spirit tbat animated the man Jesus left 
its narrow tabernacle only that it might animate all 
humanity. The body dropped into a grave only that 
the disenthralled Spirit might enter all hearts and 


fill all life. We look for Thee this Easter, O our | 


Lord, not in the four Gospels ; there we find only the 
imprint of thy footsteps. We look for Thee not on 
the cross; there we see only thy disenthrallment. 
We look for Thee in the hearts and lives of thy loved 
and.loving ones ; in nations pressing their way slowly 
but with unalterable purpose and undiscourageable 
hope toward Liberty ; in society dissolving the bonds 
of burdensome law and irksome necessity, and ' find- 
ing in love the bond of perfectness ; in households 
learning in thy teaching of the Fatherhood of God the 

e value cf human paternity ; in Grief discovering 


It is generally regarded as axiomatic that. 


every tomb emply of the dead and radiant with the 


‘presence of the angels ; in thy Church growing into 


thy likeness because growing to be thy dwelling place. 
We worship thee as the Real and Perpetual Presence, 
whose earthly life will not be completed till thy 
hopes for humanity are realized, and a race redeemed 
by the power of thy Personality becomes the embodi- 
ment of thy Spirit, and the prophecy of thine 
incarnation is fulfilled in a Oburch transformed and 
made into thy glorious body. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
Dear 


I was greatly surprised at your editorial ‘‘ Concerning 
Bigotry’? in the last number of my favorite journal, The 
Christian Union, for it did not show your usual discriminat- 
ing judgment. With all you sald concerning the intoler- 
ance of the clergy [ heartily agree. But surely, sir, you 
could not have reflected seriously upon the matter or you 
would not have included the medical profession in the same 
condemnation. The cases are not at all parallel. The 
theologians quarrel about metaphysical abstractions which 
are of no practical importance to any one, and about which 
no one can attain any scientific certainty. But the medical 
science is an exact science. it rests upon actual observa- 
tion and experiment. It is, moreover, of the highest im- 
portance to the health and even the life of those on whom 
the happiness and even the support and existence of the 
family depends that every form of quackery and imp >sture 
tenanced, and discouraged. 
To ask that under such circumstances a regular physician 
should recognize and consult with an empiric, an eclectic, 
and a quack, and to intimate that he is guilty of intoler- 
ance because be refuses to do so, exhibits a singular 
oblivion of moral distinctions which I never expected to 
see in my favorite weekly paper. 

‘3 Yours very respectfally, 


A. MEDICUS, 


Sir: 

I almost resolved, after reading your extrao'dtnary artt- 
cle in the last week’s Christian Union ‘‘ Concerning Bigotry.’’ 
to write to you at once to discontinue my paper. I have 
long secretly protested against your dangerous spirit of 
liberality, which, under the guise of a broad and catholic 
spirit, ignores all distinctions even hetween Jews and Gen- 
ttles, Protestants and Komanists, Orthodox and Liberals. 
, Were it not for certain features in your journal which I feel 
T cannot do without—especially its information concerning 
the great movements of the day—-I should have long since 
ceased my subscription. But your article ‘‘ Concerning 
Bigotry ’’ surely goes too far, and [ must be permitted to 
enter my eolemn and earnest protest aga!nst it. It is true 
that intolerance is a very prevailing sin of our times; and 
to all you Have said respecting its exhibition by our daily 
journals, our physicians, and others, [ can utter a hearty 
\Amen. But surely. ‘sir, you must see that the reproba- 
tion bv the clergy of religious error is a very different mat- 
ter. Religion ts vital, not only to the soul of the individual, 
bat also to the very existence of society. And itis nota 
matter on which there is any room for doubt. Politicians 
and physicians have to feel their way toward the truth, and 
learn what is right by the results of their blunders. Not so 
the clergy.. Tous has been given an infallible revelation. 
We are, says St. Panl, ** intrusted with the Oracles of God.” 


He who departs from these oracles departs from God him- 


self. _ The Holy Writ itself hae not left us in doubt as to 
our duty in this matter. St. John tells us that ‘‘if there 
come apy unto you and receive not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him Godspeed.” The 
clergy, who receive the truth direct from God, cannot be, 
with any propriety, accused of intolerance because they 
refuse to give any countenance to even the least species of 
error and false doctrine. 


Yours for the pure truth, Rey. &B. I. Gor, D.D. 


Sir: 
_ When I read your article ‘ Concerning Bigotry” I sat 
right down and wrote you a letter to stop my paper. 
The idea of calling me a bigot because I cannot toler- 
ate the idea of licensing the liquor traffic, or tolerate 
any one that votes to license it! But my husband 
laughed when I read him my letter, and he said he was 
afraid you would publish it as a proof of your edito- 
rial. And then [ cannot get along very well without your 
Home Department and your Sunday Afternoon, and the 
children all protested, and my husband depends on the 
Outlook to keep him up with the news, so I suppose we 
shall have to continue to take it. Bat you are all wrong on 
the temperance question. I hate bigotry as much as you 
do I often say to my busband that it does not make any 
difference what a man’s creed is if he is only right on the 
temperance question ; and I don’t care whether a doctor 
is allopath or home%path or eclectic or hydropath, or what 
school he is, so long as he doesn’t prescribe liquor. I think 
it is dreadful the way the doctors make drunkards by giving 
men liquor to make them strong. But I can’t tolerate a 
license man, and [ won’t. For the partaker is as bad as 
the thief. And to license liquor-selling is just as bad as to 
sell it. There are some things nobody ought to tolerate any 
difference of opinion about, and that’sone of them. That’s 
my opinion, and I don’t care who knows it. 
Yours for prohibition, Pon LY TITIAN, 

Respected Sir : 
[have long felt that The Christian Union ° was infected 
with Mugwumpery, but you have never shown it so clearly 
as you did in your articls last week ‘* Concerning Bigotry.”’ 
I would lixe to know what good there is in a Magwaomp, 
that scratches his ticket, and votes for the best man, and 


belongs nowhere and to nobody. 1 suppose in the Shenan- 
doah Valley he would have fought with Stonewall Jackson 


| 


because Stonewall Jackson was a pious man and Sheridan 
was not. Give me a man who belongs somewhere, and 
knows where he belongs, and can be counted on every time. 
I don’t believe in the toleration that sees good in all parties. 
All that you say about bigotry in the ministry and the 
medical profession and all that is very well ; and as for the 
intolerance of these Prohibitionists, why. they make them- 
selves a laughing-stock to everybody. But I would like to 
know what you or anybody else can see to tolerate in the 
Democratic party. It first attempted to extend slavery all 
over the American continent, and f-tled. Then it attempted 
to destroy the Union, and failed. Now it is trying to break 
down, American industries and reduce a)! American work- 
men to the condition of the paupers of Europe ; —_ mark 
my words, it will fail again. 

Yours against all Mugwumpery, and for the O. P. 
forever. ApaH T. Mann. 

In the main [ commend heartily the recent article in The 
Christian Union “‘ Concerning Bigotry ’’ But I think you go 
a i'ttle too far when yor preach toleration for the doctrines 
of Henry George and Father McGlynn. I believe in free 
speech as much asany man. Bnt when men undertake to stir 
up discontent among the worktngmen, and to preach a doc- 
trine of confiscation and division, it seems to me that toler- 
ation ceases tobe a virtue. and that the law ought to step fn 
and stopthem. A little Bismarck would rot do ns any 
harm in America. Yours respectfally, Peter RIc#H. 
Dear Sir : 

[ want to thank you for your editorial in last week’s Chris- 
tian Union ** Concerning Bigotry.”” It was a fine specimen 
of The Christian Unton’s even handed justice, and showed 
equal intolerance tow every form of intolerance. The 
charity that believeth all things, hepeth all things, endureth 
all things. and thinketh no evi! ts indeed rare: hut we orca- 
sionally see it Mr Beecher afforded a beantifnl exemplifi- 
cation of it He saw the go-din Protestants and Catholics, 
Jews and Gentiles, Orthodox and Liberal, Sainte and Sin- 
ners.; and so when he died they all came together to bear 
testimony to the good thev had seen in him. Solove begets 
love, and a@ catholic spirit in one man does something to 
men catholic. 

Bigotry seems tome to be a want of sympathy for men 
because you differ from them in opinion: or hecanse they 
areinerror. I can see ro trace of any such narrowness of 
sympathy in our Lord. He never refused his sympathy and 
friendship toa man because he was a heretic. He never 
dencunced or attacked heretica and infidels. He denounced 
the Pharisees. who were orthodox tut hard and cruel: bunt 
never the Sadducees, who were the unhelNevers and matertal- 
of thatage Had'd not even arenes with them excent 
when they attacked him. And he left that {mmortal parable 
of the Good Samaritan to teach ns that there Is often good 
in the men whom we most despise: ita teaching seems the 
more remarkable when weremembher that. a little hefore, the 
Samaritans had refused to receive him heeance he was on his 
wav to Jerusalem, and James and John had wished to call 
down fire from heaven nnon them. 

One other thought. How can we know that we have the 
trnth if we are not willingto open onr minds to_rec-ive 
error? We must an impartial examination of opin- 
fons before we can be certain of the trath of any. If we 
keep any one outaide, and refnse him admittance to our 
minds, how can we know but that he hea the very trnth we 
need? Cardinal Gibbons says that Catholics are so well 
grounded in their faith that thev need not fear to mix with 
Protestants and unbelievers. If we are well grounded in 
the truth we shall not he afrald of nor hostile to any honest, 
earnest view of life which may be offered to ns. 

Yours LIPELONG READER. 


IN AND | ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OTR OWN CORRESPONDERT.|] 

N Bescon Hill the legislators are busy with soma 
matters of revision. Having refused women the 
franchise In municipal elections, the House has passed a 
bill to be engrossed, which {t has refused to reconsider. 
allowing women to vote on Incal option temperance 
questions. Before, they had the frarchtfre on educational 
matters. With the franchise secured on these two 
municipal questions, how long will {t require for them 
to get full municipal franchise ? On what principle of 

political economy sre the lines @rawn at these points ? 
The House has also passed a bill to be engrossed radi- 
eallv revising the Sunday laws which are of the old 
Puritan type. Since the decision of the Court last fall 
that ft {s in violation of the statute to keep open barbers’ 
shops on Sunday, the barbers and the apothecarfes have 
locked their doors, but have onened to customers who 
rap on the doors or ring a bell, the doors betng kent 
locked while the customers are served. The er. 

of the amendment {s in this section : 

‘* Bnt nothing in this section shall be held to prohibit the 
mannfacture and distribution. of iliaminating gas or other 
artificial light, nor the distribution of water for fire or 


domestic purposes, nor the use of the telegraph or the tele- | 


phone, por the reta!l sale of drugs and medicines, nor arti- 
cles ordered by the prescription of a physician, nor mechan- 
ical appliances used by physicians and enrgeons, nor the 
letting of horses and carriages, nor the letting of yachts >nd 
bonts, of street railway cars, nor the preparation, printing, 
and publishing of newspapers, nor the sale and delivery 
of newspapers, nor the retail sale and delivery of ilk, 
nor the transportation of milk, nor the making of bnt- 
ter and cheese, nor the keeping open of bharher shops 


and doting the ordinary work of the same before 10 of the- 


clock tn the morning, nor the making or selling by bakers of 
bread or other food usually dealt in by'them before 10 of the 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


clock in the mornirg and hetween the hours of 4 of the clock 
and half-past 6 of the clock in the evening.”’ 


A@ eddy in the current of religious thought in Boston 
has been a course of seventeen lectures delivered by the 


- Jewlsh rabbi, Solomon Schindler, to his congregation 


on S:iturdays. He takes broad grounds on religions ; 
finds that their forms are continually changing. He 
remark : ‘‘ With every new knowledve, with every new 
light, these ideas change. and with them the principles 
of religion. No fear, however, that religion itself will 
perisi with them. These very changes are the life of 
religion ; they are its vital forces. Without them relfg- 
fon would ceae. Stagnation of thought, unwillingness 
to seek for truth and to find our true position in the 
world, are hos‘ile forces against which religion wages an 
endless war.” 


On Saturday of last week was the heaviest fall of snow 
for the season. The storm along the coast was severe, 
sea high and the alr filled with blinding and bawiidering 
snowflakes. The steamer ‘‘ Katahdin” from Portland 
was forced to put into Portsmouth, thus making a safe 
escape from the perils of the sea. Saturday night rumors 
spread that the ‘‘ Scythia,’ of the Cunard Live, had 
gone ashore < ff Scituate and her eight hundred passen- 
gers werein peril. Anextra train taking to the place 
reporters and deeply interested people learned that the 
rumor had no foundation oftruth. Sunday.afternoon the 
Scythia ” came into port In safety. C.ptain Roberts 
finding his position Saturday thirty-two miles off Cipe 
Cod, ran out to sea fifty elght miles at half speed. The 
captain reports the storm the severest he ever encoun- 
tered in Massachusetts B iy. 


Monday the Congregationallst ministers discussed the 
question whether the State should continue the custom 
of an apnual Fst Day, some clergymen favoring the 
continuance, otbers advocating the use of Good Friday 
instead as an cccasion for religious services by the 
churches without app iatment by State authority —— 


» Atthe Baptist miaisters’ meeting 114 baptisms were re- 


ported for the past month, twenty-one being at Trinity 
Church, E:st B ston ——At the Ualtarlan mifnisters’ 
gathering the R:v. H Price Colller read a paper on 
the question, “Is concerted denominational action pos 
sible without a creed ?’——-Professor W. J. Tucker, 
of Andover, preached in the pulpit of the B-rkeley 
treet Church on S:nday.——Sunday last seventy five 
ere added to the Walnut S:reet Methodist Church in 
Chelsea—fifteen by letter, the rest on probation. 
OBSERVER 


A RED-LETTER DAY. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDERT ] 


HOSE who were so fortunate as to gain entrance to 

the Boston Museum on Thursday, March 31, were 

to be envied, for it was ore of the events of a lifetime 
which everything alded to make memorable. The 
bitter, wintry cold of the preceding day had given way 
to the air of spring, and the bri!!fant sunshire out-of- 
doors was ohly equaled by the brililancy within. Every 


‘available foot of standing room was occupl!ed, the aisles 


even filled by the edger multitude brought together by 
this effort to do honor to Massachucetts’s greatest poet, 
the singer for the voiceless ones whose thoughts he eo 
often put into such exquisite melody; and genius and 
fashion alike sought to honor. Longfellow. 


-. One is likely but once in a lifetime to look upon the 


picture unvelled by the rolling up of the green curtain 
as the hour arrived for the commencement of the exer- 
cises. In the center of the stage, by the side of a table 
on which were ‘cattered books and flowers, rat Julla 
Ward Howe, therich black velvet’of her dress bringing 
out in full relief her pale, strong face, with it? crown of 
white hair. On one side, near the front, sat Professor 
Norton, whose easy grace and urbane dignity in pre- 
siding were no ‘mall addition to the occasion. Noar 
him, in close proximity to each other, sat the two men 


of the mest striking contrast in’the group—George 
Willlam Curtis, 


with his clear-cut, scholarly face 
framed in by his almost white English whiskers, the 
elegant gentleman in every motion ; and Mark Twatn, 
with his busby head, easy manner, and nonchalant 
appearance 

In the rear of the stage were another pair : 
and Aldrich—names often coupled together, though in 
physique so unlike. Mr. Howells Jooks, with his broad 
shoulders, ready for any task, whether it be physical 
or mental, though indeed the physical strongly predom!- 
nates, and you fee! sure of his unbounded good nature 
and bindliness of hesr!, however keea tho thrusts he 
may give to the foibles and weaknesscs of the day. . 

_ Aldrich, of all the participants, seemed most to enter 
into the thercuzh enjoymert of.the scene, though tke 
merry twinkle of the Autocrat’s eyes at times showed h‘s 
delicht both in Mark Twain’s droliery and Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s quiet humcr. 

On the right of the stage Edward Everett Hale 
was in close proximity to James Russell Lowell, near 
whom, a little in advance, sat Dr. Holmes ; and beyond 


him appeared the well-known figure of Colonel Higgin- 
econ, who proved himeelf the wit of the occasion, sur- 
passing Mark Twsin in bis happy hits and bight sayings. 

After a tender tribute to “‘ the people’s poet,” Prof 
Norton’ said he was ‘‘ but the herald to proclaim ‘the 
names of the heroes as they entered the lists,” and in a 
quaint, off hand way he introduced Mark Twain, who, 
replyisg to a statementof the soporific effect of his writ- 
ingsupon Darwin, said that be ‘‘ was truly glad if he had 
ever been able to put that great brain to sleep,” gave a 
laughable account of the errors of school children {n his- 
tory, blography, geography, and general statistics, or 
‘‘ English as Soe is Taught’’—ex'racts from an article in 
the April ‘‘Century.” It seemed hardly worthy of the 
occasion, but certainly served to put the audience in 
good humor. 

The pathos of the occhaton sheiiond in Dr. Holmes’ 
and Mrs. Howe, who followed, and we believe those 
present will never forget the impassioned tones and 
impressive manner of Dr. Holmes as he gave, to the 
delight of his hearers—and he could be heard with 
greater clearness than any other speaker—his ‘‘ Cham. 
bered Nautilus,” a surprise in msnner and force to 
many «f his auditors, who feared feebleness and lack 
of power to be heard. The utter stillness of the audi- 
ence was a marked tribute to his delicacy and feellag ; 
and the murmur of approval as he announced ‘‘ Doro- 
thy Q.” which he gave with a qufet bumor in marked 
contrast to his first selection, showed he had chozen 
his sel* ction wisely. 

As Professor Norton Jed forward Mrs. Howe, after a 
graceful {otroduction, the two formed a striking pict 
ure—both tall and stately, with the mark of genius and 
culture. Mrs. Howe’s volce was very musical, but 
fatled to reach many who listened eagerly to hear the 
‘* Battle Hymn of the R-public” fall from the lips of 
its author. She gave it with deep feeling, supplement 
ing it with— 


‘* Weave’ye no more silks, ye Lyons looms,”’ 


following thet with the only poem written expressly for 
the day—a tribute to Longfellow worthy the subject, 
the writer, and the occasion. ° 

Edward Everett@Hale, introduced as ‘‘ preacher, his 
torian, philanthropist, story-teller, half a dozen good 
men in one,” surprised the audience by the forcible way 
and quick vivacity with which he gave his stirring 
hallad, ‘‘ The Great Harvest Year,” making us believe he 
had yet many years before himin which to multiply 
10:1 

Mr. Aldrich was most delicately Introduced, ‘but was 
so unfortunate as not to be heard at all ia the rear of the 
house, many not being able to tell even from what he 
was reading. His fii2nds were truly disappointed in 
matter (‘‘ Story of a Bad Boy”) and manner, for they 
had expected a pearl whose daloty setting none better 
knows than he whose ‘‘ Baby Beil” would have 
delighted all. 

Mr? Higgicson brought back to good humor the some- 
what weary listeners by his bright wit and clever hits 
in his ‘‘ Vacations for Saints,” describing the weary, 
worn-out mother, sister, or :uat, who is the general 
supervisor, adviser, and sympathizer of a large circle. 
aud who ls ready to do “‘something a little wicked” for 
the sake of a change ; and the charming retreat he pict- 
ured would be enj»yed to the full by many a one who 
is certainly a fit subject for it. : _ 

The happy way in which Professor Norton referred to 
Lamuel Barker, Mr and Mrs. Silas Laphem, and other 
creations of Howells's brain brought him smilingly to the 


‘desk, where he gave us the amusing scene of Basil and 


Isabel at Niagara and the pathetic incident of the giving 
of the rose to Isabel by the nun, both from ‘‘ Their 
Wedding Journey.” I think much had been expected 


from George William Curtis, whose wonderful eulogy of } 


Wendel Palllips stili Hngers ia the afr, and there was 


‘disappolntment apparent when he read a selection from 


‘‘The Potiphar Papers,” glven with force, it is true, 
and keenly satirizing the ambitions of pretentious 
society of to-day, though written #0 long ago. The 
graceful, cordial greeting of Professor Norton was 
warmly responded to by the audience. It was un- 
fortunate that the part aes!gned to James Russell Lowell 
was at the end of three hours of patient listening, very 


_*| many standing the entire time, for the interruptions by 
Howells. 


those golpg out and the evident weariness of those who 
remained must have sffected the speaker, for though he 
gave Longfellow’s *‘ Building of the Ship,” a delicate 
tribute to his friend, it was not with force or disttnct- 
nets, and seemed mechanical and: lacking in feeling ; 
which ccu'd not be sald, however, of his own verees 
written on a birthday cf the poet whom we all know he 


80 Geeply lovei and so truly mcuras. 


I Fave not left room to speak of the acsembled audl- 
ence of wit and wisdom who were such fnt. rested listen 
ers, but it was Bostonian, and compcsed of all the talent 
and genius that this proud State can boast, save the dear 
old Quaker poet who was so eagerly looked for and 
whoze mere presence would have been such a benedic- 
tion. ¥ es, & Red-Letter Day it will be to many. 

8. B. G. 
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AGNOSTICISM IN THEOLOGY. 


By THe Rav. A. HavpEN. 
E cavnot help being born in the nineteenth 
century, and a manin this*age cannot grasp 
Christianity as it was apprehended by the echoolmen of 
the twelfth century or the theo/ogians of the seventeenth. 
We must imbibe the spirit and methods of this era, with 
its eager scientific spirit and enthusfastic search for 


knowledge. Two features of modern thought especially 


commend themselves to our minds—the inductive 
method of invest!gation, from particulars to generals, 
from facts to principles ; and the compi:rativa method, 
arranging language with language, sclence with science, 
system with system, religion with religion. But while 
accepting the established facts of science, we find that no 
philosophy, materialistic or otherwise, can banish the 
mystery and wonder of the universe. We are met on 
every side with facts. and mysterics—things knowable 
and things unknowable. We find the same to be true 
in Christianity. The Bible gives a revelation of facts. 


The fatherhood of God and the divinity of Christ are as. 
| truly facts as the law of gravitation or the law 


of heredity. The Gospel is a message of ‘acts. Christ 
sald: ‘* We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen.” But no philosophy has been revealed. 

‘‘The mystery of the Gorpel” is no less mysterfous 
to-day than when Paul declared It to be ‘‘ foolishness” 
to the philosophizing Greeks. Jesus did not let us 
behind the curtain, or suffr himself to be interviewed 
by the merely curious. So here, asin physical science, 
we find fac's and mysteries, and we accept them both. 
The facts are realities to us. God as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, man in G:d's likeness, sin, forgiveness, peace and 


life in Christ, God’s love reaching «very creature, 


immortality, and heaven and hell—those sre -revea)-d 
facts. With the athelstic agsostics,as Huxley. who 
deny theee fac‘s on a priori grounds, we have nothing in 
common. 


Coming into the realm of sp3culative theology, we 


use the same methods as {n other sclences'. We clearly 
define our facts, and then eximine the theorles ad vanced 
concerning the great doctrines. And as the modern 
scientist finds much that {is now out of date—old rys- 
tems, crude and antiquated notions, false hypotheses— 


so we find much in theological lore that must be la!d on | 


the she! f—assumptions of knowledge, pazan ideas, crude 
guesses, half-truths, outgrown systems. 
may bear the trade-mark of noted names, from [rer :e us 
to Edwards, but that.cannot savethem At length we 
find ourselves very much {n doubt concerning many of 
the dogmas of theology—not as to the fac's, but as to tho 
philosophy that is supp »sed to throw light on the facts. 

These theorfes do not seem to help us much in our 
Christixn and work. At length we cali ourseives 
* theological agnostics.” The word signifies an attitude 
of mind rather than a system of thought. We mean by 
It that we cannot explain some of the facts revealed {n 
the Bible. We believe the doctrines to be true. but we 
give up the philosophy of. them. We do not ciaim this 
to be an {deal attitude or state of mlad. *We eagerly 
anticipate the revelation that will come when ‘‘ we 
know even as we have been known.” We do not cease 
to think on these fascinating themes, and cur minds 
continue to hunger for unity. We are not ‘‘ muddled ” 
in our thought. But in view of the meager results of 
such speculation in the past, we are content to let the 
problems rest unsolved, addressing ourselves meanwhile 
to the lines of thought and work where duty’s path {Is 
plain and Christ’s light clear and abundant. 

To illustrate what !s meant by such an attitude of 
mind, only glance at some of the great facts of Chris- 
tlanity, and the dogmas that have been yut forth with 
more or less authority. 

What philosophy bas ever made any clearer or more 
real the dcctrine of the Trinity ? After it has been 


clearly stated, who can explain it toa modern Nicode- | 


mus who asks just ‘‘ how these things can be” ? What 


speculation can perfectly clear up the mystery that 


envelops the dual nature cf Christ? Who, being 
present, was, if not God’s counselcr, at least his reporter 
to set at reat the question as to the method emp!cyed in 
creating man ? Moses fs silent on the subj-ct. Who of 
us would care to enter that old arena of theological 
strife where the foreknowledge cf God and man’s free- 
dom were fought over with such heat ? The fact of sin 
is always with u3; but has theology solved the problem 
of its origin or made {t lees terrible? How differently 
men have grasped the doctrine of the atonement, snd 
with what odium theologicum the orthodox and heterodox 
theorfes have been held! The theological agnostic gets 
no less comfort from this mighty facet because he finds 
no theory or patchwork of theories large enough to 
cover it. As to the order and method of Christ's second 


coming, we find Christians of acknowledged sincerity 


and echolarship are divided ; but al] agree as to the fact 
that ‘‘ He cometh, he cometh to judge the earth.” As 
to the fate of those who have never heard the Name 
which is above every name, and his gracious message, 


| the several theories are familiar to all; but no one of 


hem monopolizes the Scriptures, and we need lose no 


Some of them — 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


7 


we frankly admit that do nct know just how God 
will dea] with them, anc 
will do right. How fares the soul between death an1 
the judgment ? At the risk of belng monotonous, we say 
- we do not know; and we must make the same apswer 
as to the fate of the Jost, whether tad go out of exist. 
ence orfurvive endlessly. 


enthusiaem or z2al in dom the one Name becs use 


Probably we shall seldcm find one who tskes the 


agnostic position on all the great points of theology, but 
we find few thinking men in these days who are not 
agnostic on some of them. What we contend for is the 
liberty of saying ‘Ido not know ” as to the philosophy 
of any doctrine without being called a heretic. 

There are some advantages in holding our theories 
_ witha loser grip. First, spirituelity. not dogmatism, is 
the need of to-day. Mr. Moody with his Bible, not 
Calvin with bis Institutes, is the man forthisage. The 
theology of the future must be more spiritual and less 
dogmatic, more expository of Christian doctrines and 


_ Jeas speculative, more content to leave the mystertes 


where Christ and Pau) leaves them and less ambitious 
to square all truth by seme system, “' lees in quantity 
and better In quality.” Secondly, Christian union will 
be real'zed when Christians sball make Christ and not 
’ dogma their common meeting-pofnt. And this can 
only come when we allow perfect liberty of thought acd 
optnion along }ines that are not clearly revealed, or 
where theré can be an honest difference of interpreta- 
tion Thirdly, the live issues to day are social, indus- 
trial, and evangelistic, not theological. It is the right 
application and administration of Christianity that ts 
demanded rather thax speculation about matters that 
are not revealed. As Goethe wrote, ‘‘ Worn out, friend, 
is every theory, but forever fresh is the tree of life.” 


TELEPATHIC HYPNOTISM. 


HERE ts just now a marked interest in the occult 
-gciences. It exists in all sections of the com- 
munity. Spirituallem has not, perhaps, made any 

gains, but we now have half a dozen “isms” where we 
formerly had but one. . 

{em with a kind of holy horror tell you marvelous 

‘stories of ‘‘ faith cures” People who claim to be more 
rationalistic disclaim all faith in faith cures, but tell 
you ¢qually marvelous stories about “ mind cures.” 

' S$» far the witnesses are almost uniformly women. It 
appears that men lack the necessary faith or the neces. 
sary mind to +sff ct their bodily infirmities. But the 
belief some kind of a new cccult science is by no means 
limited to women. Plain. practical men are covstantly 
telling you anecdotes about mind-reading and mesmer- 
ism, and pbys‘clans discuss with you the subject of 
‘‘hypnotism.” In this country the experiments in the 
‘new science” are mainly conducted by adventurers. 
But in England and France the most eminent sctentlets 
bave taken up the investigations, and tn London the ‘‘ So: 
clety for Peychical Research,” which includes such men 
as Professors Sidgwick and B.Jfour Stewart, publishes 
from time to time the more remarkable of the results 
reached. In this article the writer proposes, not to dis 
cuss the philosophy of bypnotism, but merely to narrate 
some of the more interesting experiments which have 
back of them the authority of the London society. 

By hypnotism is meant the production of sn artificial 
sleep. Telepathic hypnotism is the production of 
this sleep ina person who is ata distance. The terms 
are therefore broad enough to include phenomena with 
which the world bas so long been familiar that it has 
ceased to regard them as phenomenal. When, at the 
sudden sound of a gong or she flish of a dazzling light, 
a ject loses his senses, he is, properly speaking. hy p- 
notized Experiments of this sort are familiar to us a)l, 
yet it is perhars worth mentioning that one French 
pbysician (Dr. Richer, at the S:)pé ricre) has been able 
by the strv ke of a gong to convert a whole group of 
excited women into senseless statues. On one occasion 
‘a thief was accidentally detected in this wny. Her hand 
was in the drawer when the gong sounded, and she was 
discovered some time afterward dumbly grasping the 
stolen goods. 

Another form of hypnotism somewhat more novel is 
that which is induced by the touch or even proximity of 
certain metals. A curious instance of this is described 
by three physicians at an asylum in La Rochelle, 
Frarce : 

‘Louis V— is a patient who is paralyzed and ingensible 
in his right side. He is talkative, violent, and arrcgant. His 
language is coarse, and he addresses every one with rough 
and impudent familiarity, giving nicknames and making 
bad jokes. He is a radical in politics and an atheist in 
religion. He is extremely fond of held'ng forth on these 
topics, but his speech is indistinct and defective. Of his 
' past life he remembers only certain portions. . . . Now let 
a bar of steel be placed on his right arm. His respiration 
becomes quick, his expression anxious. In about a minute 
the paralysis is changed from the right side to the left. At 
the same time the difficulty ofj speech; disappears, and the 
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“* did actually work bard for some months by an impul. 


patient’s pronunciation becomes easy and clear... . Now 
comes the un‘que point. Together with these physical 


changes there is a change in memory and a change in char- 


acter. He is now gentle, well-mannered, and modest. Asked 
his opinions upon politics and religion, he prefers to leave 
these matters to wiser ‘eads than his own. He is able to 
reca]l other portions of his life.’’ 


A London investigator suggests that if inanifmate 
bedies can produce such effects, there is no reason why 
similar effects should not be produced by dead bodies, 
He thinks it is perfectly possible that the house in which 
a dead body is concealed should be actually ‘‘ haunted,” 
and he narrates several interesting ghost stories io sup- 
port of his conclusion. 

But the most interesting cases of hypnotism are those 
in which the sleeper is under the control of another per. 
son. Experiments of this kind are being conducted In 
the French hospitals to enable the physicians to contro] 
the mind and movements of their patients. Wherever 
the sickness is due to mental or nervous causes, such 
control of the patient is deemed of the greatest value. 
Professor L'ézeve has, in testing the power of the 
‘*bypnotic suggestion,” induced patients to commit a 
number of crimes, such as theft or perjury, and has 
made them gtve him rece{pts for large sums of money 
he never Jent them. One very amiable young lady was 
made to fire on her own mother with a pistol which she 
bad no means of knowing was unloaded. She was also 


made to accuse herself before a judge of having stabbed | 


an intimate friend. When she thus accused herself she 
appeared t> be perfectly wide awake and perfectly 
normal. To another lady the Professor gave a revolver 
and suggested that she should kill one of his friends. 
Her conduct he dertcribes as follows : 

“‘ With perfect docility Madame C. advanced on M. P,, 
and fired at bim with the revolver. Interr- gated immedi 


] ately by the Commissaire Ventral, she avowed her crime 


with entire indifference. - ‘She had kilied M. P. becanse 
she did not like him. She knew the consequence. If her 
life was taken she would gotothe next world, like her victim, 
whom she saw (by hallucination) lying before her bathed !n 
blood.’ She was asked whether it was not G. who had 
suggested to her the idea of murder. She declared tbat it 
was not so—that she alone was guilty, and that she would 
take the consequences.”’ 


The moral asgpects. ‘of hypnotism have been well 
brougbt out by Mr. Frederick Myers in an essav on 
Human Personality,” published by the London S 
ty. Mr. Myers narrates several Instances similar to the 
cne just described, and draws the conclusion that we 


-have here ‘‘a distinct experfmental proof that my sen- 


ration of free choice In the performarcs of an action {s 
perfectly consistent with the absolute foreknowledge o! 
my action on the part of another person, and, indeed 
with his distinct Imncsit'on of that action upon me ” 
In every cate says Mr Mvers, the patient asserts tha’ 
he has done of bis own free choice that which the opera 
tor not only foreknew but predestined. 

In defending the moral valu of the ‘‘sclence” of 
bypnotism Mr. Myers asserts that, though it may bh 
used for bad purnoses, {t may still more easily be ured 
for geod ones He assays that the general effect of bypno- 
tization is to para): z3 the Jower part of the nature ane 
make the subj ct more cheerful and more refined. . Ip 
proof of this be narrates several instances in which the 
habits ¢f smcking and drinking have been overcome by 
hypnotization, In one instance he ssys that a ‘‘ habitua! 
drunkard’ bas been {nspired with a “‘ loathing for spirite’” 
which has lasted several months A still more inter 


esting case which he relates 1s that of an {dle boy to 


whom it was ‘‘ suggested” that heshould henceforth be 
“The boy,” says Mr. Myers, 


sion which he could neither understand nor reefst, anc 
rose rapidly to the top of his class. But the suggestion 
wore ff, and then Le obstinately refused to be hypno- 
tiz-d agsin, having by no means relished his Involun- 
tary ré/e His mother was weak enovgh to Jet him 
alone.” Mr. Myers humrously suggests that this may 
be called ‘‘ getting yirtue into a man’s head ‘by a sur. 
gical operation.’ ” 


Already bypnot!sm has made its way into I{terature, 
and hypnotic phenomena been made tbe turning-points 
in several romances. The writer is told of a recent 


French novel in which a murder fs 
circumstancial evidence practically demonstrates that 
a certain lady has committed it. The only flaw in the 
proof fs the entire absence of a motive for the crime. 
Accidentally it transpires that the accused woman has 
been under the ir fluence of a man who possessed the 
power of hypnctization. It is then found that this man 
had prcfited by thecrime. Thejury, with poetic justice, 
acquits the woman and convicts the man. — 

Tne incidents related by the Rev. Dr. Buckley in the 
March ‘‘ Century ” are, of course, hypnotic phenomena 
The Doctor says that by mere act of his will he has not only 
put ideas into the heads of others, but controlled their 
actions. The moment we admit that this fa pcesible we 
have before us a new scfence of tomewhat alarming pro- 
portions. We admit that men havea sixth sense, and 
we also admit that ft 1s just as’ posible for ourjwille to 


ommitted and the 


generate force outside of ourselves a3 within curcelves. 
One young hypnotist tells the writer that he can at any 
‘ime by a mere act of will communicate a message to 
his lady love in another part of the city. Such paychie 
telegrephy seems incredible, but, if true, it merely 
indicates a greater de,ree of the same power as Is 
claimed by Dr. Buckley. The possibli y of making men 
moral against their wills hardly relieves the new 
‘‘aclence” from being a kind of ‘‘ black art.” 


‘THE SAME DAY AT EVENING.” 


(John xx., 19.) 
By Lovise MAanxina Hopckrns. 


HEN tn the twilight of that radiant morning 
For which all other earthly morns were made, 
- One hastened to His tomb at early dawning, 
Seeking, in grief, where her dear Lord was laid— 


When in her glad surprise she saw Him standing, 
And cast herself adoring at h's feet, 

I trow, the word of his divine commanding 
Made that biest hour of rapture incomplete. 


It was to have and yet not have the Master, 
Since all th'ngs lived tbronzh his divinest toach ; 
What marvel if the tears bnt fell the faster _ 
From the sad eyes of her who loved him much ? 


Not on the morning of Transfiguration, 
~ Nor in the Garden where our peace was wrought, 
Nor !n the hour of his humiliation, 
Fell from his loving lips this ‘* Touch me not.”’ 


Slow, as on evil wing, lagged to its erding 
The weary hours of that first Eister dey, - 

And forms, j»y-sped at morn, at eve were wending, 
In silent fear, to watch and walt and pray. 


Ab, sweetest meed that ere crowned human praying! W. 
Not fast-cloeed doors barred ont a Friend so true, 

Who, while they yet were speaking, entered, saying, 
In tender greeting, ‘‘ Peace be unto yon.”’ 


© Thou whose presence we have come confessing, 
We wait at eventide thy grac'ons word! 

Stand in our midst, who linger for thy bl esing, 
So shall we too be glad who ses the Lord. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGF,. 


A LAND OF NO DEATH. 


By THE Teron Brown. 


ANE TAYLOR, In one of her moral fab'es. gives 
an account of the arrival and sc jonrn on this earth 
if a former {nbabitant of the planet Venus He was one 
of a race like ours, apparently {np all resp c's human, 
except that be had never beard of dea'h N> hint of ft 
eame to him uniil after he had rested seversl weeks tn 
bis world and had in the meantime been Introduced to 
ll the gayeties of scclety and Instructed in the best means 
of making money; snd his emotions at the discovery 
that all men must die and the amsz ment thatovercame | 
him at the worldliness of creatures with euch a destiny, 
and their indifference to the future, are viv'diy por- 
trayed in the story. Oae can better sre by the way it 
strikes a stranger how appa! ing this earthly insenal- 
bility and lack of preparation for death But imagine 
the carelessness of human beings living (ther things 
ye'ng the samc) in a Jand where there is no death to pr - 
par: for! 

Madame Kremnitz, in her recent collection of Rouma- 
alan folk-tales, trsnsjates the fc llowing legend. A man 
who had become wry rich grewso uneaty at the thought 
of dying that he detrrm{ned to search fi: ra place where 
he could live and erj>y his wealth forever. Afier long 
wandering he came to a country where no one krew 
what it'was to die. Delighted. be moved his family and 
all his personal possessions there. and settled down for 
an Ind¢ finite longevity of happiness. But by and by he 
made a discovery that dis u-bed him even in that para- 
dise. Thelsand bad one mystery Though no one ever 
‘led there, and none krew the meaning of the word 
death, every now and then some pers n sudden’ y disap- 
seared Frequently this happened tn broad day and in 
the busfest hours, in the family circle or in the full sight 
of friends and companions, and the sut.ject would begin 
a.l at once to cry out, ‘‘ lam coming! I am coming 
and rush away, and vanish 80 quickly that it was uceless 
to follow or try to ficd how or where he went. The. 
sudden absentee had been calicd by a Vofce—unheard 
by any save himself—and had answered it and gone. 

The strange phenomenon troubled the rich man at 
first ; but as it seemed to be little noticed by the rest of 
the people, and every event of it made so siight a ripple 
in thelr pleasure, he gradually becan e as indifferent as 
they. He even persuaded hicise'f that there was no need 
of paying any attention to the Voice, and felt a kind of 
contempt for the weakness of those who did so: and he 
made up his mind that. when the call came to him he 
would neither answer nor obey it. 

At length, suddenly, while engaged in her houcehold 
duties, his wife cried cut, ‘‘ Yes, I am cominvy !” and 
darted out of the room, while he followed and tried in 
vain to stop her.4 She, broke away from him, leaving 
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part of her clothing in his hands, and fied from the 
house and disappeared forever. 

Years passed, and one day, as the rich man was being 
shaved by his barber, he began to shout, ‘‘I won't go! I 
tell you I won't go!” repeating it many times, and more 
and more angrily, till at last he jumped up and, snatching 


‘the razor from the barber’s hand,;rushed out to punish 


his unseen summoner. The barber ran after him and 
chased him through the town and into the open plafn. 
Lie could not overtake him, but he kept him in sight, 


and finally he saw him sink into a great chasm in the 


earth. Astonished, he went back and told his neighbors, 
and very soon after crowds of people were searching 
sround the fatal spot where the rich man vanished. 
There was no chasm there ! 

From that time, says the legend, it hese to men 
in that land as it happens to mortals inall lands. Death 
was there, and as soon as it became a familiar fact the 
m< ral and mental condition of the inhabitants improved, 
for with death came religion and {ts ministers to inter pret 
the meaning of death, and to enforce {ts lessons and call 
attention to its signs. ! 

One scarcely needs to read the fable to infer much 
more than the fable tells—the character of beings who 
never knew a warning nor felt an impulse of precaution. 
Left thus to themselves, to live on {odefinitely, men 
could only grow in the direction of their worst traits 
and passions—the voluptuary more voluptuous, the 
miser more miserly, the ambitious more insatiable. 
Even continual dread of death would be happiness in 
preference to immortality with such base and sordid 
tendencies. We can understand the reason God gave 
(Gen. fil , 22) for turning man out of E jen. 

The Baltimore millionaire confessed (even if he did 
not fee)) the wisdom that limits human life when he 
answered the question of a friend to whom he was 


showing his immense blocks of buildings and telling 


him of their rapid rise in value. 

What are you going to do with all this property ?” 
asked his friend. 

‘Die, and leave it,” he said. 
fot to get too much attsched to it.” 

It is with a sort of shudder that we fancy Methuselah 
living in money getting days like these, and growing 
rich all the time for almost a thousand years! But the 
life of a Methuselah must end in death, and be more or 
less chastened beforehand by the expectation of death 
With the certainty of dying spme time or other, men are 
bad enough, but they would be worse without it. 

Dr. Bushnell, in his ‘‘ Moral Uses of Dark Things,” 
shows how man can néver be at his best without the 
influences of alarm threatening, for these enable 
him to appreciate critical situations, and develop in him 
the grand qualities of caution and prudence. Surely 
God knew what was needed to bring the royal elements 
of our nature to full account when he put death into 
the world, hiding a mercy under a curse. It is a school- 
master we should be thankful for, since, without it we 
should lack expression for moat that {s finest and tender- 
est in ourselves. We cannot afford to miss the edu- 


‘The main thing is 


‘cating power of mortality and {ts sorrows—the sugges. 


tions of the buria! scene and the last farewell, the lessons 


_ of sick-room duty, the privilege of dying bed consola- 


tion and grace. We need the discipline of suffering 
and decay, the culture of fear and danger, the waken 


-ings of latent virtue in fatal emergency and accident 


Something must reveal to us the fittest ways of pity and 
kindness, the dearest facilities of affection, the noblest 
means of philanthropy, the purest cffices of patience, 
the holiest or portunities of sympathy, the sweetest uses 
of hcpe, and the highest service of plety. And ina 
world where death is, we have them all. 
** Death is the crown of life. 

Were death denied, poor men would live in vain; 

Were death denied, to live would not be life; 

Were death denied,*even fools would wish to die.”’ 


LETTERS TO WORKINGMEN. 


VI.—BRAINS AND BRAWN. 


HE issue which perplexes the industrial world 

to day is not so much one between capital and 
labor as one between brains and brawn. There is a 
great demand for brains, and a great supply of brawn 
S» brains get overpaid and brawn gets underpaid. No 
doubt the workingman is reluctant to +dmit this to be a 
fact ; no doubt, also, fact must be accompanied 
with some explanation ; but there is no doubt of the 
truth of the statement when thus explained. I only 
expect candid workingmen to read these letters ; I neg 
the candid workipgman not to throw this letter down at 
this point with a pshaw ! but to read on. 

Capital is not now greatly overpaid in this country. 
The interest paid by the savings banks of New York 
State to their depositors is four per cent. The interest 
paid by the United States Government is from three and 
one-half to fuur per cent. This represents the interest 
paid on capital to men who do not use capital—that is, 
who do not mix capital with brain. When money pays 


considerable. I know, 


a higher rate of — than this, the higher rate is gen- 


erally due to one of two causes: elther there is some 
risk in the investment, or the investor uses the money, 
he does not merely invest it. In the one case he is paid 
insurance ; in the other he is paid for his brains as well 
as for his money. I know, of course, that lowa farmers 
are paying eight and ten per cent. interest for muney, 
but I know also that hundreds of investors in Western 
mortgages have lost their all by the fluctuations in West- 
ern real estate. The interest is high because the risk is 
too, that some rallroads and 
some factories pay eight, ten, or fifteen per cent.; but 
[ also know that in these cases there is generally 
either a risk or a skillful business manager, or both com- 
bined. If aman hasa thousand dollars and wants to 
invest it and give himself no further concern about It, 
and be as sure that the interest will be paid promptly 
and the principal will be forthcoming when ft is due as 
he would be if he loaned it to the United States Govern. 
ment, be will not get a much higher rate of interest 
than the Ualted States Government pays. There are 
doubtless exceptional investments which are as sure and 
pay a much better loterest; but, speaking broadly, 
five per cent. is a fair return for one’s money in this 
country to-day ; all above pays either for risk or for 
wo The millionalres are not men who have inher. 
{ted fortunes which have simply enlarged themselves 
while the owners slept and idled. They have been 
hard-working men; many of them began life without 
capital, and amass d all they possess. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt began life as a deck-hand, Jay Gould with a 
mouse-trap, William B Astor as a small trader, A T. 
Stewart as a teacher, Pailip D. Armour as a working- 
man. Look around you; see who are the rich men 
within your own hor'z»n. How many of them have 
made their money by their brains? For how many of 
them has the money made itself by a mere interest 
account? The answer to these questions will justify 
the assertion that the difference in America between the 
tich and the poor is a difference, not merely between 
capital and labor, but one between brain and brawn. 

I sald that this statement must be accompanied by an 
explanation ; and I repeat it. That explanation fs that 
the best brain does not get the best pay. Leaving the 
minfsters out of account, concerning the value of whose 
services some of my readers might not agree with me, 
there is no class of men who are doing the country more 
avd better service than the teachers ; and no class which 
is more poorly paid. The brain of the money king may 
or may not be a benevolent brain ; his skill may be used 
in pructn iudustry or in great gambling operations ; 
in producing good food or in adulterating it ; in feeding 
or in poisoning the community ; in furnishing it or 
in robbing it. But it takes skill to rob op a large 
scale as well as to furnish, to gamble successfully as 
well as to trade or to manufacture. In either case it is 
brain, not brawn, that gets pay. The brain that robs lives 
in a brown-stone front ; the brawn that robs goes, sooner 
or later, to prison. The brain that labors lives in a brown- 
stone front ; the brawn ina tenement-house, The differ- 
ence is one, not of moral worth, but of intellectual power 
Honest or dishonest, the brain wins a fortune while the 
brawn remains a drudgs. .The difference between 
classes in America {s a difference between capital and 
labor ; but the cause of that difference is a difference 
between brain and brawn. The brainy workingman does 
not remain a workingman. 

Not every quality of brain commands a premium in 
the money market. No one questions the brain power 
of Herbert Spencer ; but his brain would not have 
yielded hima living but for his friends. There are 
two qualities of brain which havea high market value 
in the {adustrial world ; the one gives a knowledge of 
nature, the other of men. 

The secret of civilization lles in this, that we have 
found a way to make nature do our drudgery for us. 
The forces of nature have become the world’s drudges. 
Eiward A'kinson tells us that with ouf improved ma- 
chinery seven men can feed athouraod. Clearly, the 


‘man who gets control of these powers of nature, and 


makes them tributary to him, has found a fortune. It 
was thus that Morse, the inventcr of the tele graph, Eil 
son, the electrician, and Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, found their wealth. But this wealth finds its 
way into the pockets, not merely of the men who dis. 
cover new uses for nature's willing and obedient fcrces, 
but aleo of those who sometimes honestly, sometimes 
perhaps dishonestly, get possession of these discoveries, 
uti.iza them, set them to serving maskind. We can 
afford to } pay liberally the men who domesticate nature 
for us, harness her, set her to do our work for us; 
and we do pay them li ly. Young men are begin- 
ning to discover this ; scliools of sclexce and the practi- 
cal arts are springing up ; graduates are golpgforth from 
them equipped with keener eyes and clearer judgment, 
to wrest nature’s secrets from her, to enter into partner- 
ship with her in new industries and {n new prosecution 
of old ones. Nature is the great capitalist ; she charges 
no interest, and he who succeeds in getting her for a 
partner has insured himself success. 

Now, there are two ways in which the men of brawn 
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can get the benefit of this enlarged sereins of cl 


and a share in the wealth which she generously gives to 
those who understand her and use her aright. They 
can leave the sécret of her laws in the possession of a 
few brainy men, and can combine to compél the brainy 
men to give them a share in the benefits of the newly 
discovered laws and forces which are making wealth 
for the world ; and this appears to be, in the main, the 
method of the modern labor organizations. Or they 
can make it their aim in life to become themselves 
acquainted with nature, to understand her laws them- 
selves, to make available for themselves her forces, to 
enter directly {nto partnership with her. This is un- 
questionably a much slower method. It requires more 
time, more patfence ; {t promises possibly less for the 
present generation. But it promises much more for our 
children, and is the only metho1 which gives any prom 
ise of the permanent emanc!pation of the men of brawn 
from the bos:ism of men of brain. Brains will always 
control muscles ; that is what they were made for. - So 
long as the brains are in one class and the muscles in 
another, so long the first class will contro! the second. 
The only real remedy is to put the brains in the same 
class that use the muscles. Why not? In short, edu- 
cation promises a great deal more for workiogmen than 
strikes and boycotts. There is no department of Indus- 
try, except mere day labor, in which education appears 
to be less required for tolerable success than agriculture. 
But even in agricultural labor wages are in almost exact 
ratio with education. Thus. in New Mexico, where 
sixty-five per cent. of the population are illiterate, wages 
are $265 a year ; in Colorado, close at hand, with only 
six per cent. of the population {]l{terate, wages are $420 
a year for the same kind of agricultural labor '~ 

The other kind or quality of ‘brain that gets a high 
price in the market is the brain that understands human 
nature. The Pennsylvania Riilroad employs efghteen 
thousand men, This requires great executive genius at 
the head. There must be some man or men skillful to 
lay out plans and methods of work which will keep 
these eighteen thousand men Ltusy, without overwork 
on the one hand or underwork on the other; without 
waste or wear ; without friction and yet with vigor. -On 
this men or these fow men at the head the whole eighteen 
thousand are dependent for their chance to work ; for 
the work could not go on without their directing skill. 
The more !ntelligent the workingmen, the less need of 
these captains of industry ; the less fatelligent the work- 
ingmen, the greater the need of such captains. My 
wealtby neighbor can very well afford to pay five or ten 
dollars more a month for a man to take care of his 
country place if the man can ‘‘ boss” himself than if he 
has to be directed day by day or week by week what 
todo. The miners must be willing to pay a pretty large 
commission to the man or men who study the markets, 
discover where coal is needed, know how much is 
needed, put it in its right channels, and order and direct 
all the operations in the mouotaios with reference to the 
prospective demand in the cities and villages. But if 
these coal miners knew enough to do this themselves, 
or even enough to choose the man to do it for them, 
and to direct thelr own toil, and adjust their own rela- 
tions with each other accordingly, they could divide 
among themselves a large part of the profit which now 
goes, not, as 1! is often imagined, to capital, but to brains. 
At present it is certain the workingmen cannot do this, 
Until they can they must work under captains of fodus- 
try, and not be either astonished or angry if the captains 
take a pretty large proportion of the profits. ‘‘If,” says 
Mr. Powderly, ‘‘the management of the large or small 
concerns now in operation in this country were turned 
over to us to-day, we would but run them in the ground, 
for we lack the business training necessary to success- 
fully operating them. Our vani'y may prevent us from 
acknowledgiog this to be true ; but we cannot deny it. 
It is thus far no fault of ours that it is true; butif it 
continueg it will be our fault.” | 

It I had said this, you might perhaps have resented It ; 
you will hardly resent it coming from Mr. P wderly. 
So long as the labor organizat ops put such men in 
power as some of the Walking Delegates, ro long the 
public will think Mr. Powderly is within bounds in his 
statement. I am glad that workiogmen are organizing, 
because [ believe by organiziag the workingmen are 
learoing how to organize.. And when they tave learned 
and know how to direct their own organizations, they 
will be free from the rule of bosses, and not before. Mod- 
ern industry must be carried on by great bodies of men. 
I believe that there is in maykind an inherent capacity to 
form these bodies, to carry forward their work, to choose 
and control their own captains ; that the capacity to 
regulate the affairs of an empire involves the capacity to 
regulate the affairs of the cotton mill. This faith is 
apparently shared by very few capitalists, and, what is 
somewhat more discouraging, not by a great many 
workingmen. But it is grounded on the history of 
human development and on the ennobling views of 


1 See Mr. T. G. Shearman’s article on the bearing af education 


on wages in The Christian Union for July 15, 1886. 
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human nature which I have learned from the Bible. 
This faith in man is a profcund Christian faith ; it isan 
integral part of Christianity, though a great many Chris- 
{fans do not possess it. The realization of this faith will 
solve the conflict between cepital and labor, between 
brain and brawn. The secret of that solution is educa- 
tion. It may be that in the present adjustment of indus- 
try brain gets too large a pay and brawn too little. I 
am inclined to think that true. I want to see brawn 
share in some meaeure the profits of industry with brain. 
But this must be a temporary benefit. The real remedy 
is such a development of brain in the men cf brawn that 
they will understand both nature and human nature: 
that they will comprehend the secrets of their art, will 
work intelligently and not merely mechanically, will 
know hcw to get from nature’s forces the most those 
~ forces have to give in the partnership which modern 
civilization has formed between man and nature; that 
they will also understand themselves and their fellows 
and the secrets of a successful industrial organ{zation, 
will be able to work with their fellows without strife or 
jealousy, will be able to ‘‘ boss” themselves, first as indi. 
viduals, then in combined industrial organ!zations. 
Both fcrms of knowledge are necessary to an industrial 
democrecy, and only an industrial democracy, supplant- 
ing the wage tystm, can give final harmony between 
capital and labor, between brain and brawn. The men 
of labor must also be the capitalists ; the men of brawn 
must also be the men of brain. ; 

What can be done to promote this kind of education I 
thal] say something about in my next letter. L.A. 


THE GRANDMOTHER OF A PRESIDENT’S: 


o» WIFE. 


By C, WILKINSON. 


EVER before, I suppose, in’ the national history 

has it happened that a popular interest so vivid 

and so wide has been awakened in a mistrees of the 
Executive Mansion at Washington as that wh'ch now 
centers, still growing, about the person and the behavior 
of Mrs. Cleveland. The recent death of Mrs. Cleveland s 
grandmother has, suddenly and unexpectedly, by 
natural association, called public attention to this relative 
of hers, long personally known and honored by the 
writer of these words as one of the best representatives 
lett in the land of that American race of nobler than 


Roman matrons, of whom the mother of Washington 


has always stood to the national imagination for the 
chosen ideal type. I have thought that some sober 
memorial in print, such as my opportunities of know!l- 
edge should help me to furnish, of this venerable 
woman’s stately and beautiful virtue might not be with- 
out fis interest and its value to a public doubtless willing 
to learn what, within the limits of propriety, may be 
told concerning the fountain of ancestry that, in part 
at least, has supplied to the present youthful ‘‘ first lady 
of the land” those qualities which make her the object of 
so much admiring affection. 

The noble and gentle woman deceased, of whom I 
here write, was born in Hornellsville, in the State cf 
New York, May 13, 1809 Her father was a Baptist 
minister, the Rev. James Rogers. She was herself own 
cousin to the celebrated Commodore Perry ; as also nic ce 
to the late Commodore Champlin, of Buffalo. Miss 
Ruth Rogers—for Ruth was the given name she bore— 
was married early in life to Mr. Elisha Harmon, of 
Wheatland, in Monroe County, New York State, and 
his widow she was when she died. Mr. Harmon was a 
swnan of charackr and substance, whom his fellcw- 
citizens once sent as their representative to the State 
Legislature, and whom, as I well remember, they after- 
ward talked of making their representative in Congress. 
He was a man of noble personal presence, and he bore 
an unblemished reputation for probity. He lived hand- 
somely, but unostentatiously, as a wealthy farmer. His 
wife, the subject of this notice, presided over his house 
with a certain simple grace, joined to a certain queenly 
dignity, which together gave that home an elevated 
character, distinguished from anything often to be met 
with in a purely agricultural community. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harmon were both of them earnest Chris- 
tians, members of the Wheatland Baptist Church. Mr. 
Harmon was a deacon of that church, and Mrs, Harmon 
was a deaconese—witbout thetitle. The twoinonecom- 
posed the best type that I ever saw of exemplary Chris- 
tian family headship—with a trace in it, a fine, a digni- 
fying trace, of the patriarchal character. To express 
the whole fact fairly, one feels the need of some ad jec- 
tive which does not exist—‘‘ matriarchal,” for instance, 
to mate with patriarchal, and qualify it with the suitable 
feminine meaning ; so distinct, while unobtrusive, so 
distinct and so pronounced, was the element contributed 
to the final effect by the wife and mother in the house- 
hold. She presented an example of dignity and affabil- 
ity reconciled in rare union and harmony. Of these 
two qualities in her, each made the other seem finer and 
more precious. Her affability put you perfectly at ease ; 


her digalty made undue approach to familiarity impos- 


sible. Herself respect was in exquisitely right measure ; 
it exacted nothing more, it forbade anything less, than 
the concession you instinctively felt to be her due. She 
was, in truth, an exceptionally admirable woman. 

‘ But I have done her injustice. Ihave too much de- 
scribed her, as it were on the negative side. She was 
anything but a negative woman, She did not live to 
herself—much less did she stand for her rights from 
others. Her dignity was an unconscious, or rather an 
instinctive, dignity. She best preserved it, as she best 
made it beautiful, by her habitual activity in generous 
labors for others. Her own household of children was 
not smal), but she did not confine either her sympathies 
or her zeal «f beneficence within the circle of home. 
She was the life of every movement among the women 
of the community to help the needy, faror near. I little 
dreamed when I[ knew her 80 well, in those years of her 
prime, that [ should be writing thus of my venerated 
friend, as grandmother to a President’s wife ; but I can 
truly say that, had I had a foreglimpse of what was to be, 
I should have felt that a President's wife could hardly 
have found anywhere on earth a worthier lineage. 

And now, lest I seem to my readers to have been re- 
membering this venerable lady in a transfiguring light 
thrown backward from the present upon the past, may 
I venture, in conclusion, to quote from myself some 
lines that I wrote many years ago descriptive of that 
home in Wheatland of which she wased mich the light 
and the charm ? The lines were written under the imme- 
diate inspiration of frequent persoral participation, such 
asa guest might enjoy, in the scene portrayed. Mrs. 
Folsom—Mrs. Cleveland’s mother—at the date of the 
writing of these stanzas a lovely girl of seventeen years 
or 80, may be icentified as one, the second in age, of 
the ‘‘daughters ” referredto. Shall I be pardoned for 
asking the reader to note that two adjectives, so long ago 
felt to be fit in characterizing the noble woman now gone 
beyond the reach of human praise, are ‘‘high” and 
‘‘queenly”’? There seemed always to bea quality in 
her auch terms of 

I to see & inten 
And looks of trust, and happy eyes ; 

I catch the sound of children’s mirth, 
Laughter and words and quick replies. 


The father site, with calm content, 
The sober center of the scene, 

Reading, with visage downward bent, 
Or musing with abstracted mien. 


- Beside him, seeking hidden joy, 


His favorite books areund him spread, 
A frank, clear-eyed, and serious boy 
Converses with the wiser dead. 


The daughters share the mother’s mind, 
Wearing a brow of household care ; 

While untouched youth from eyelids kind 
Looks out upon a world all fair. 


They win you with the woman’s crace, 
Most quiet and pervasive power— 

An influence raining from the face, 

- The unconscious fragrance of a flower. 


But thou, O high and queenly heart, 
My elder and superior friend, 

Who, filling well the mother’s part, 
Knowesat thou hast no nobler end, 


All this fair picture utters thee ; 
The vision and the light are thine, 
And that pure air of sanctity 
Which breathes this of divine. 


Place is ond Mrs. and 
responsibility are correspondingly greater. But as re- 
gards true intrinsic merit of character, the wife of our 
Chief Magistrate may well feel it a noble ambition only 
to «qual the virtues of her late revered ancestress. 


THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN OUR 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING.’ 
By THE J. H. Ecos, DD. 


STAI D, orthodox Presbyterian suddenly let loose 
in the breezy pasture of a Congregations! minis- 
ters’ meeting may be readily pardoned for running a 
little into high ligense. Accordingly, I shall proceed at 
once to quote a number of texts from the heathen, or, 
more courteously, the ‘‘ outside saints.” 
‘‘The principal thing about a man is his religion.” 
(Carlyle. ) 
‘The advantages of study are to become wiser and 
better.” (Montaigne. ) 
‘‘The foundation of culture is the morgl sentiment. oi 
(Emerson ) 
‘‘To prepare us for complete living is the function 


which education has to dizcharge.” (Herbert Spencer. ) 


‘*‘ Education has for {is object, besides calling forth 
the greatest possible quantity of intellectual power, to 
inspire the intensest love of truth.” (John Stuart Mill ) 


» } Read before the Congregational Club of New York City, 
March 21, 1887. 


These certainly are goodly stones, whatever may be 
sald of the “‘ hole of the pit whence they were digged.” 
From these texts you have already divined tbe path 
which you are invited to tread: In the texts which we 
have chosen you discern a definition of both religion 
and education. It is true the definition is given in loose, 
flying outline, as such masters are wont to employ, but 
any lack of precision: is amply atoned for by strength 
and suggestion. ‘‘ Religion the principal thing.” ‘‘ Com- 
plete living the function cf education.” Within these 
ample and inspiring iines it shall be our humble task to 
emphasize a few of the chief lights and shadows of our 
theme. Observe that the assertion fs, Religion is the 
principal thing; not theolozy, as a body of religious 
truth ; not a picked lot of religious doctrines which 
we are pleased to call the essentials of religion. Re- 
ligion is nothing formulated, or defined, or definable 
in any exact sense. Yet we all know perfectly well 
what religion is. I hold in my hand a wild rose. It 
bas five pink petals, a pale green heart surrounded by 
an aureole of knotted gold dust, and these are supported 
by the curled and twisted bud sheaths, and these rest 
in turn upon the polished globe of the seed-boll, and 
this reaches down into the purple stem, with its no ched 
and ruffled leaves and curved hooksof red gold. What 
a beautiful thing! you exclaim. Well, where is its 
beauty ? Here is one of the petals: is that beau- 
tiful ? [ere is another, and another; and here are 
the sheaths, the boll, the stem, the leaves, the hooks. 
You hold in your hand the débris of the defined 
beauty, but where fs the beauty? If you ask me to 
analyze a religicus man and a simply moral man, and 
write you a differential table of their contents, [ may be 
puzzied to do it. But you are as sure of the grace of 
the religicu3 man as you are of the beauty of the wild 
rose. There is no grace in this table of contents that we 
should desire {t, as there was no beauty in the dédris of 
the rose that was plucked asunder. You cannot pluck 
cff a man’s opinions and say, ‘‘ These are religious, 
therefore the man is religious.” You cannot pluck 
off a man’s habits and say, ‘‘ These are religious, therefcre 
the man {s religious.” You cannot pluck off his actions, 
oreven his pious observances, and say, ‘‘Bscause these are 
religicus the man is religious.” These things plucked 
away from the man may be, and very likely are, mere 
lifeless debris. Religion is a man religious, as a laugh 
a man laughing. [am deliberate at this point for the 
purpose of getting in on a rational basis a protest against 
the prevailing idolatry of religious teaching. Preach to 
us, preach to us, give us Greek sermons, certainly twice 


| a day, and some pious talk for a midday lunch! We 


thirst for books, and especially parchments! Read, O 
my soul! hear lectures, talk and be talked to : so shalt 
thou be saved. Saved ? Saved from what ? Chiefly from 
that other man’s opinions. I venture to assert that one- 


teaching, nine-tenths from the transfusion of grace and 
truth from life to life. A white man is not a black man 
who has been weshed white or chemically bleached 
white, but every tissue in his body works toward white- 
ness. A religious man is not a sinner washed in logic, 
or theologically bleached, or even dressed, as we plous- 
ly sing, in somebody else’s white robe; he is a man 
whose every tissue works toward rightness. The gra- 
clous life within utters itself potently in every expres- 
sion of the man in thcught or word or deed. It is 
his life, his only life. We take our spiritual life by 
direct contact with the Divine Spirit. I am persuaded 
that we impart spiritual life to our fellow-men in no 
other way. Formal teaching may bea help in the proc- 
ess, but the result is conditioned solely on the amount of 
lifeinus. We can say, with Jesus, ‘‘ The water that I 
shall give shall be in a man a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” 
live also. This law of transfusion of spiritual life is 
the law of the household. Your formal teaching is a 
minimum factor, a homeopathic potency. The spirit 
of the home {s a persistent and imperative sovereignty. 
Your words are the sticks and straws on the current ; 
your home life the current itself, carrying everything 
with it. Church and school and State are held by the 
same law. 

Now, we propose, without flinching, to apply the same 
law to education—not to define it ; for, like religion, edu- 
cation is indefinable. Whatisit? Can you tell? Are 
you educated ? No. Did you ever see an educated 
man? No. Yet we know perfectly well what educa- 
tion is. So we content ourselves with the strong outline 
of one of our heathen texts: ‘‘ Complete living is the 
function of education.” 

Education is not quantitative, but qualitative. Itis not 
a given amount of mathematics, Greek and Latin, sclence 
sacred or profane, polite letters, political economy. Hcow 
does a partridge live? On nuts? No. On berries ? No. 
On insects ? No. Whatthen ? Why, he walks the woods 
a free lance as to dietetics. He beats his booming wings, 
crying, ‘‘ Aha! l have life in myself. All is grist that 
comes to my mill. I nip the buds and young green 
things. Isnapup the worm and bug from the soll. 


swallow the three-cornered beech-nut, the many- 


—_ 


tenth of the world’s religh us life comes from formal - 


Because I live, my brother shall - 
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ity. What God bath joined let not man put asunder. 


10 


‘ 


fruited berry bushes. I steal from all grain fields that 
border my thickets.” So this complete life ; the function 
of education takes freely the provender of every cur- 
riculum. then beats its strong wings, crying, ‘‘ I have life 
in myeelf ” E iucation is a man educated from head to 
foot, from the heart outward to his very clothes 
Diman finely says: ‘‘The cultivated man is not the 
man who has mastered truth, but the man who has 
been mastered by it.” Emerson in the same key 
declares ‘“‘the benefit of a college education is to 
show the boy its little avail.” Considered in itself as a 
definite quantity of fact cr discipline, it {s next to noth- 
ing Toe gate at the entrance to meadow or wood {fs 
much f¥ it is locked, but once unlocked and passed it is 
nothing itis forgotten. The college education issimply 
the gate to the ficlds of. culture! or, if you choose, the 
wicket gate at the head of the way of life. 

You observe that our understavding—lI cannot con- 
sci«ntiously say definition—of education is running up 


pretty nearly to what we had to say of religion. “' 


education is complete living, certainly religion is. W 
may add, religion is complete education, and education 
is complete religion, or religion through and through 
the life. R-ligion is the normal, healthful action of 
every function of our‘being. Tals is simply the com- 
plete living which education seeks. Now, if these two 
things religion and education, have run together, it has 
been in sp!teof us. You cannot hinder chemical affin- 
ity. I can only add, with earnestness, even with solemn 
Now, if this fundamental conception of religion and 
education were truly accepted and regnant in the relig- 
fous and educational world, we would find that all 
religious {nstftu'fons wou'd be educational, and all edu- 
cational institu'ions would be religious; and such a 
symposium as this tonight wculd never have been 
dreamed of. But there has been a deadly heresy tn 
religion and a deadly heresy in education, which have 
defeated the consummation of this unfon, which I, for 


one, devoutly belleve was purposed in heaven. We 


religious believers and teachers have been ignomtatously 
routei from territory rightfully ours The sctentists 
and secularists have no more right to our intellectual 
lifa than Bismarck has-to Alsace and Lorraine But we 
have tamely submitted to the usurpation, and may have 
loved to have {t so, and have carved the map of our life 
into various other sections uatil, fo much of our think 
fog, religion {s entitled to only a little corner of a man, 
and that corner is left simply because it is good for 


-noth{og {a business or polltics or sctence or general cult- 


ure. The chief proiuct of this little corner is plous 
canticlesand milky homilies and prayer-meeting fervors 


Anithe chief occupation of the inhabitants is a mild 


type of innocuous speculation {on other-world stocks 
Accordingly, Business says, ‘‘ We want none of your 
religion here.” Politics says, ‘‘ We have no use for it 
at all” Sclenca says, ‘‘ We are not called upon to say 
it, but we have our private notion that there is no such 
thing as religion” Our institution of higher learning 
says, ‘' Well, yes, you may come here and have morn- 
ing prayers, {f you think best, but we want it distinctly 
understood that my boys needn't go to your prayers 
unless they f-el like {t. Yus, and you can come here on 
Sunday, ton, if you want to, with your Greek sermons, 
but you must stipulate to send only your big guns, and 
they are expected to fire mainly blank cartridges of 
emotion and-rhetoric. It would be a serious matter, 
you must understand, if one of my boys should get a 
‘bias’ toward eternal things when his sole busiaoess in 
this world is with temporal things. We want his miod 
perfectly empty of religious notions, so that we can 
cram him as we please with mathematical, scientific, 
political, and philosophical notions.” What holy 
borror of a ‘‘ bias”! As if life itself were anything but 
a sum of biases! Tne sea is held down by gravitation 
—that is one bias. It is drawn up by the moon— 
another bias. It is swirled by the motion of the 
earth—another tias. It is ¢«xpanded by heat, contracted 
by cold—another bias; pl wed by the winds—another 
bias ; shot throug” and through by electric storms—an- 
other bias. The sum cf all the biases, behold the Living 
Sea! Just this, we must insist, is both religion and edu 
cation ; the soul thrown open loyally, hospitably, to all 
truth of fact and beauty and right from heaven above 
and from the earth beneath. The result of this muiti- 
plied mintstry of truth will be a man steadied, clarified, 
cultured, empowered—in a word, 8 Living Soul. 
A-+imilar heresy has cleft education in twain. The 
very wording of the subj-ct assigned for the evening 
indicates it. igher education. What! are there two 
educations —one higher, one lower? Ig man divided ? 
Oh, yes, there is the lower, practical, bread and-butter 
man, and the higher, cultured, gentleman. Higher 
education is supposed to open the door to that mysterious, 
fascin«ting, luminous world—culture, where, as on Ban- 
yan’s Palace B-autiful, the inhabitants walk ‘“‘clothed 
allin gold.” Tue lower educatfon, the common school, 
the academy, invites always to plain, unvarnished atil- 
ity. The laborer’s daughter would be a shop girl instead 
of a kitchen maid. She learns figures and a pleasing 
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addrees at the high school. The farmer's boy would 
wash the soil! of the field from his hands, and go to town, 
and wear blackened shoes and a cutaway coat, aud eat 


at the academy. And, in these last days, when the boy 
goes to college he finds the same accommodating division 

The college course is carved up into various electives 

If he prefer he can goon in the bread and-butter line; 
or, if he have the money and the worthless instincts of a 
gentleman, why, he can step over to this side-table and 
finish off with a dessert of classics and polite letters 

Yea, this dividing line runs higher still, and culture {tself 
is split asunder by this destructive heresy. How many, 
pray you, hold culture, in ite large significance, as ‘‘ the 
happy, harmonious play of all spiritual energies, in the 
pursuit of whatever things are true, honest, just, pure 

lovely, and of good report”? Hear these other words of 
Diman : ‘‘ The cultivated man {fs the man in whose soul 
the love of truth is the sovereign principle ; whose inner 
citadel of reason and desire {s garrisoned with all noble 
and just and rational convictions ; whose feet are swift 
to run in the pathway of gracious and magnanimous 
acts. Mr Bright has sneered at culture asa little ematter 

ing of Latin and less Greek, It is not this; nor is it all 
the knowledge of Latin and Greek possessed by Porson 
or Bentley, or all the knowledge of the physical sclences 
possessed by Oersted or Faraday. It is measured not 
by any variety or extent of acq1isition :{t is in the man. 
All intellectual’ acquisition is tributary to it; all the 
faculties do its behests, yet these all are but 


‘The shapes the masking spirit wears.’ 


Culture sucks the sweetness from all laws, from all 
civil‘zation. Not mind alone, but will, emotion, senst- 
bility, are the material with which {t works. It com 
bines them all in prolific alliance It bears its fruit in 
the indestructible harvest of sweet and beautiful souls ; 
in this sense culture is its own end. It is all-sufficing 
and final: To possess it is to realize the chief good of 
life” How many, pray you, apprehend culture in thi; 
deep, many-side 1, many-col%red significance ? Consider 
how much of our cultivated soclety is Paililstiae the 
core—coldly, cruelly, wickedly Pailistioe. What hosts 
of young men whose principal adver:isement of culture 
is an English draw) or a London stutter in their speech. 
their presence at the club-house in the middle of the 
forenoon to prove that they are gentlemen of elegant 
leisure, and, finally, the Breed of dog that trots at their 
heel in the street! What emasculated culture {s thi: 
which keeps multitudes of our educated men from elec 
tion primaries and the ballot box! What dilettante 
‘culture is this which renders a man's white fingers cun 
ning to feel of Oriental draperies and ancient rugs ; which 
renders his taste curlous and peering in the line of hea- 
then wonders and fans and graven images; which de- 
tains his siippered feet long at his tables of rare old 
books, when perhaps the street by his door is running 
mad with a red-moutbed multitude of his fellow-men 
clamoring for work or bread or a ten-cent addition to a 
heavy day’s work and light day’s wages! Culture! I 
loathe the word as I see its ‘‘ earthy, sensual, devilish” 
incarnation in the world. Believe me, culture has {ts 
saints as well as religion. They are not the multitude, 
but the chosen, the elect ; the seers, the prophets, the 
crying io the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way, for he is coming whose right it is to reign ; this 
son of God and son of man, this son of religion and 
sen of education. He shall possess the earth, and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. Now the practical 
question confronts us, H»w would you teach religion 
in an institution of learning ? We have shut ourselves 
up to one answer: Live it. as you doin the home De- 
mand that every teacher there shal! be in this large sense 
a religious man He shall be, first and last, reverent, 
clairvoyant, spiritual. I care not what his department 
The old story runs that Whitefield could make men weep 
or tremble by the varied utterance of the word Mesopo 
tamta. The spiritual man will say ‘‘two times two” to 
edification. 1am glad that ‘‘ Caristian science,” ‘‘ mind 
cure,” ‘‘ faith cure,” our new Society of Psychical Re- 
search, and the like, with all the quacks and cranks that 
are their camp-followers, are yet teaching us anew the old 
lesson. A spiritual man, a righ minded man, reverent, 
loyal to truth, is a fountain of health. His words, they 
are spirit, they are life. I care not what he teaches— 
mathematics, mechanics, science, classics, philosophy, 
or theology—/imself goes with it. That is the best part 
of his teaching Teaching without a spiritual personal- 
ity in and through it is merely sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. Arnold of Kighy was great as a 
teacher because he was great in religious faith. With 
him, we are told, ‘‘it was an understood thing that 
education must be founded upon religion, and that the 
religion upon which it was founded was a truth of fact ” 
** Without a religion to stand on, what was a school but 
an experiment, a great mass of human ‘nature being 
taken in and turned out again, without any hold being 
obtained over it ?’ Mozeley declares that ‘‘ the renovation 
of the educating power of Great Britain was begun by 


|the remarkable alliance of Education and Religion, 


fresh beef instead of salt pork. He learns bookkeeping | 


for fine sermons. 


underthe influence of Arnold and his co-laborers.”” What 
did Arnold do? He did not simply attach religion to 
the school by the slender nexus of voluntary attendance 
upon morning prayers, by alittle set pious lecture on 
Sunday afternoons, by sending broadcast over tbe land 
No, he was himself a great, living, 
reverent, believing, prayerful soul, and that which was 
life to him was solidly impacted into the very body of 
all the teaching. Yea, rather, it was the indwelling, 
illuminating spirit of all the teaching. This, I hold, fs 
the only teaching of religion in our institutions of higher 
learning which will secure that high and gracious cult- 
ure, that enlarging, rectifying, empowertng, sweetening 
of the. whole man, which will send him into the world 
full of graceand truth.” If our institutions of learning 
are manned by godless teachers, whose sole or chi f com- 
mendation {s that they have acquired a little smartness 
as a specialist ia some department, we shall continue to 
send out men whose education consists of quantity of 
intellectual acquisition instead of quality of manhood. 
We shall simply continue to pour fresh tributaries {nto 
that already swollen current of earthly, selfish culture 
whose waters, to say the least, do not ‘‘ cause everything 
to live whithersoever the river comes” But man our 
institutions of learning with religious men—rel!gtous in 
the deep, large sense which I have insisted upon—and you 
secure the two things which ars yet one: that ‘ princl- 
pal thing about a man, religion,” and that ‘‘ complete 
living which is the function of education.” An institu- 
tion so manned is its own best judge of the kind and 
amount of mere formal religious teaching which i's life 
demands. I am willing to leave a mountain spring to 
select any channel {t pleases for the overflow of its living 


‘Waters. 


OLD HENX AND ANOTHER. 


By Everts 


©, sir,” sald my father, dropping the second Jump 

of sugar into his coffee, ‘‘I don’t belleve it 
posstble for any human being to keep a welghty secret 
through a lifetime if the matter concern him closely. 
He must tell it to somebody, if only toa dog; if there - 


happens to be no available confidant, he writes {t down. 
Why. even that old carpenter of ours—” 


Mother looked up, with her spoon arrested {n action, 
and we all became newly attentive; mother and I 
because that old carpenter of ours had long been an 
obj»ct of interest, and the young people because the 
Doctor leaned back in his chair as he spoke—first p»s{tion 
for the post-prandial talk, which was the best part of 
the dinner | 

My father is professor in our medical college, and the 
beloved fiiend of his pupils, even of the unsucce:sful 
ones, On Saturday evening our table fs regularly set 


for five or six of them whom the Doctor asks to meet 


him socially on this one day when he {s free from care. 

Even old Henx—you remember him, Margaret ?” 

M other answered emphatically, ‘‘ Yes.” 
| “ After we had worked together for years, with no 
words between us but those necessary to any business 
we had in hand, the old man came Into my office one 
day, twirled his hat in his hands a m'nute, said he had 
something he must say to me, suddenly dropped the hat, 
fell on his knees, and told me, sobbing and wiping his 
eyes, told me—well, his secret.” 

** Can’t you tell us about him, Doctor ?” 

** Why, there isn’t much to tell. Waat Miss Ander- 
son said about conscience made me think of ft. It was 
while I had the old hospfial. We had to have all sorts 
of mechanics, carpenters, plumbers, and such, employed 
all the time, you know. WaenI went there I found a 
drunken fellow of a carpenter whom I discharged at 
once, I advertised fora sktliful, sober workman, and 
among others came old Henx. I eay old because every- 
body thought him old. His hair was almost white, and 
he walked with stooping shoulders. 

_ He was miserably dressed, and looked hungry, but 


he made me a bow that might have pissed at court. I 


was attracted by the unusual air of him, and gave him 
considerable attention. Hesaid he hado’t done much 
ordinary carpentering, but he was a good wood-carver, 
and had considerable knowledge of architecture and 
house decoration. He had the greatest difficulty in 
making himself understood ; his jargon was the 
queerest I ever heard. There was no clue by which 
I could determine his nationality. When I asked 
him about it he said he came from Holland. It 
didn’t strike me at the time that he was evading, 
but afterward I remembered the answer. He was 
no moce a Hollander than I was. He had a fairly 
well-shaped head, but the eyebrows flired up too much 
at the ends, and the lidaglrooped. There was a scar with 
a downward curve over One eye. His nose was big and 
arched. The face as a whole was both passionate and 
weak, yet not repulsive, for the eyes were appealing. 
His expression was like that fellow’s yesterday, San- 
ford—the boy that had killed himself with liquor. I 
never saw a better case of alcoholism than that stomach 


| —you noticed, didn’t you—” 
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April 7, 1887. 


“My dear, you were talking about Henx.” 
‘Yes, I know—but, do you know. the first time I set 


eyes on that boy’s face I thought of old He: x—the same. 


expre sion, only Henx had got beyond self indulgence, 
and the l!nes about the mouth, that showed a ylelded 
battle in the boy, had settled, in the man’s face, into 
hop less but stubborn self contro) ’”’ 

Did you engage‘ him, D ?” 

‘Or. no. Icculdo't take a house decorator to put in 
new floors and doors ; but I promised not to forget him, 
and he went away hanpy. Plenty of men live a long 
time on a promise like that. Lucktly for him, I had a 
chance to remember bim, and I did. I put him in for 
some little j ‘b—forgotten now what it was—and found 
he could mxke anything you please out of wood. In 
two yearr—I think it was two years—I gave him the 
bossing of everytbiog in that line. He put us in some 
wooden mantelpleces and carved them beautifully, and 
he made Margaret some cornices for the parlo windows 
that were just elegant. He was as still and as steady 
apd submissive and pathetic—that’s just what he was— 
pathetic He always made me think of a dog with a 
mean master.” 

‘* Well, I'm sure no one could accuse you . being 
anything but considerate to him.” 

‘No, my dear, I guess yon’re right ; but the man felt 
himself under fate, and always seemed waiting frr a 
kick or a blow. Weshould never have known anything 
of him, more than that he was a good workman, but 
that we began to make some changes in our part of 


the house. Celia used to be practicing, or one thing or 


another, where he was, and she grew friendly with him. 
Remember, Celta ?” 

‘Yes indeed,” I sald, with the livellest recollection 
of our conversations. ‘‘I was playing one day some- 
thing that I found rather difficult—my first sonata. I 
believe—and I repeated it a good m»ny times. [ had 
quite f rgotten Henx ; but after a while the silence that 
had teken the p/ace of hie cutting and scraping attracted 


‘my attention and I turned around. Henx was sitting 


on top of a step-ladder, his hand, holding a tool, hang- 
ing at his side, his head resing agsinst the wall, 
and a hulf-tired, balf-happy expression on his face, 
He roused when I looked at him, but didn’t quite re 
turn to himself, for he sald : ‘I was many times already 
on t’at music. You getten some mistakes in t’at—in 
t’at—’ 3 

‘‘He couldn’t find any Eoglish words for what he 
wanted tosay. ‘ Passage’ wasn’t in bis vocabulary ; 80 
he came down and sang for me, with what my ear rec 
ogniz-d as the correct phrasing, thestrain I was working 
at. I was afraid to be surprised, s> I just thanked bim, 
and went on. But I didn’t get it to his satisfaction 
He stood behind me singing, marking the measure with 
his bands, and trying to explain in his impossible Eng- 
lish the whole sonata.” 

‘‘ After that we began to watch him,” father c7ntin- 
ued. ‘He didn’t talk to me—watchful of himse!’, I 
guess, when I was around—but Celia was a little thing, 
and young, and he used to forget everything with her 
but whatever subject came up between them. The 
lopges’ job he had was in a room between my : flice and 
the library, where Celis’s plano was; so, of course, I 
used to bear a good deal of their conversation. Henx 
would be at work when I went to my office ino the 
morning About nine o'clock Cella would come down 


to practice Presently H-nx would begin to whistie or. 


sing softly, sometimes following the tune, or makiog 
variations on it, or taking the other parts, I guess it was 
—I don’t know much about music. When the child 
had practiced her hour, she’d come to the door, and say 
good morning and some pleasant thing or other to the 
old man He always anewered so as to lead her on, 
and they’d talk and talk, she asking questions, usually, 
and he answering I learned that he had seen the 
world, and gathered a great deal of information from 
it. His English improved wonderfully io number of 
words, but not in correctness. Ive often thought he 
affected some of his peculiarities. Every once in a 
while he would remember that {t might seem strange, 
even to a cbild. that he should have seen so many places 
and things, and he’d hesitate, and say, for instance, 
after giving a description of some nobleman’s house: 
‘I have hadden a friend, he wass sotten’ (:\hat was a 
great word bim—‘ rotten ;’ {t meant situated, or 
merely expressed being)—‘ he wass sotten on t’at house 
for alackey. I wonder me vot {s t’at fella becomen.’ Or, 
when he told her about the Grand Opera at Vienna, or 
of the ex'ravagance of a Roman carnival, or a Parisian 
bal masqué with full knowledge of the efgnificance and 
rela‘ive values of things, at least In worldly eyes, he 
would mention bis master, the Duc de Chase, or the 
Graf von U-+berall Margaret and I soon made up our 
minds that Henx was an enizmatical man. B.t, of 
course, a8 long as he behaved himself, we had no right 
to pry open the shell he had made around himself, and 
as long as he was doing the child no harm— 

‘* Indeed, he did me nothing but good,” I sald. ‘‘ He 
came out of his shell for me, like a delightful old fairy, 
d opened my eyes to marvelous things.” 
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** Yes, it nearly broke her little heart when he mar 
ried,’ said mother; and such a woman |” 

**On! I’m corry to hear that,” sald Mies Anderson 
‘‘T was expecting to bave a countess, with a strawberry 
mark and seven S:.ratogas, sweep down upon him. 
Did he love a lass beneath his station ?” 

‘Love! No! Weil, yes Hs did love—not the in- 


dividual woman, but h'meelf,’”’ said father. ‘‘ [It showed 
bis understanding of himself and his situation, and the 


hopelessness of it all, that he should take such a step 
He was human—he wanted a wife and a home. He 
knew no better woman than the one he chose would 
marry bim, and that, therefore, he could make but one 
kind of home—a home with kitchen and bedroom 
and a place for him to work in at his carvings and 
paintihgs—for he daubed a little, too. It was a miser 
able mud-hole fora man to step into, but he walked 
in and sat down, and seemed glad to find it as soft as it 
was. When he came to tell me of it, he said, ‘ I been 
sotten by a wife—it is a long time. T’ere is men 
not so happy as me.’ He needed that smal! consolation 
soon, for Minnie proved a hard stone in his mud hole 
She wasn’t more than two-thirds witted, and delighted 
in nothing ‘but spending all the money she could get. 
They lived in the village, at the hospital gates, and it 
seemed to me that every time I passed their house there 
was a new baby. Henx named the wretched little 
things Hildebrand, and Clotilde, and Raoul, and one was 
called Hortense Syrie, and the old man’s hair lost is 
last hint of color and his eyelids drooped nearly. shut 
as the swarm increased. I think he had ideas about 
the future of the first ones; but at last one came that he 
ca:led ‘ Bub,’ and then I knew he had given up. The wife 
left him to prepare even the children’s food. Margaret 
used to go there occasionally to take them something, 
but Mtnnfe was never there.” 

‘‘No. The last time I went Henx barely looked at 
me. I felt sorry forhim from my heart. He sat on the 
floor with a baby ifn his lap, and the rest, in various 
degrees of dirtinesrs and ee hanging on to him, 
while he cut bread for then¥ and fed the baby from a 
spoon. I asked him where his wife was, and he ‘ald, 
‘Sotten over to Choneses wid a new dress.’ That was 
j ist be fore we left the hospital.” 

‘It was the day before we left that he confessed I 
wouldn’t have believed there was such a well of feeling 
in tbe old fellow. It had been sealed up and covered 
with weeds, but it wasthere Helsy on his face on the 
floor, and cried till he was exhausted.” 

‘* And did you never hear from him again after com- 
ing here ?” 

‘Yes. He came to see mea year or twoago. He 
bad borrowed. or rented. a decent black coat, and a plug 
hat. and, upon my word, with his white hair and his 
hooked nose, he was rather a distinguished-looking 
man. Hewastrying to get a divorce from his wife, and 
wanted me to he!]p him to employment here.” 

‘* Did be get it ?” 

‘* Neitber the one nor the other. He lost his place at 
the hospital because of his politics when the new super- 
intendent c»me in, and the last time I saw him he was 
driving around town in a little wagon peddling vegeta- 
bles. The horse attracted my attention by its sbaktness, 
and, as I looked from the beast to the driver, he lif ed 
his lop rimmed, peak-crowned old felt hat and made 
me a respctful bow. He didn’t raise hiseyes, however, 
and his expressfon was of settled gloom.” 

‘* And Henx waen’t his name at all,” added mother. 

‘*No; H-en stood for his first name—Henri—and x 
for his Just n»me.” 

‘* And the secret ?” 

‘* Yes, Doctor, the secret.” 

‘P.rdon me! you f rgzet that the man still l'ves ” 

‘Well Doctor, I can beat you on a Hollander, if you 
baven’t finished your coffee,” ssid Harry Wilde. 

Harry is one of the unsuccessful ; always knew he 
‘‘couldn’t do medictne’—tried it to please his father— 
and has abandoned i for dairy farming. He {s a merry 
fellow, and often j ins tne students at the Saturduy 
table for the sake of old t!m+s.” 

** My fellow is a reguiar old Hnguist, Doctor ; noth. 
ing ‘sotten’ on him that breakshim much. He wasthe 
funniest fellow—well, you just ought to get my wife to 
tell you about Lim. I says to her, the otber day, 1 says. 
‘Mamma, I wonder what ll ever become of Willfam ? 
She laughed fit to kill herself. ‘ Well,’ she says, ‘I do, 
too.” You see, the way we got him was this: I had him 
expressed—I did, for afact You see, we can't get help 
cut our way thattults my wife She hates the Irish 
Mamma’sa good Kaow- Nothing every time—she t:ke3 no 
stock in the Irish. Well, so I fixed it up this way. I've 
gota friend in New York. and [ just wrote to him—I 
says, ‘Jack, you go dcwn to Castle Garden, the nex! 
emigrant ship that comes in, and pick me out a good 
stout Dutch fellow, that knows something about cows. 
None o’ your dummies—'here’s plenty o’ that kiod lying 
around | out here, Send him on to my address snd 
forward me your bill.’ That’s what I wrote to Jack. 
Well, one day, along come the express wagon to 
Clemens's grocery. The street-car lands us there, and | 


J 


we general'y always stop and wait for each other there, 
if we're both in tegetner, and: we always have bundles 
or express things sent there S» along comes the 
express, and the driver sings out to Clemens, ‘ Say !' saya 
he, ‘ here’s an express for Ilirry Wilde’ ‘ Well throw 
{ton the sidewalk,’ says Clemens You see {t was rain- 
Ing, and they had the covered wagon, and Clemens 
couldn’t see what {t was, of course There's often a box 
or something ccm'ng to me, s0 Clemens just goes on 


about his business and says, ‘ Throw it on the sidewalk.’ 


‘I can’t,’ e driver. ‘ Why not?’ says Clemens, 
‘I'm afraid it'll get away,’ says toedriver. ‘Why, what 
ia creation is it ?' says Clemens. ‘Give it up,’ says the 
driver ; ‘come and look at it yourself.’ Clemens, he 
told me about it afterwards. He went out and looked 
in the back of the wagon, and there sat my Dutchman 


on a8 barrel, knocking his feet agen it anusmoking He 


had on the brightest green coat you ever heard of in your 
life, and it struck him just a little below the shoulder- 
blades. His hair was right thick, and it looked like 
somebody had tried to chop his head off with an ax and 
only cut through the hair, {t was that square. H-2had 
on a big cap with a wide visor, and his pants come most 
anywhere between his knees and his ankles, and he had 
on wooden shoes, and his legs al! wound up jn straw. 
Clemens says when he first saw him, he just says, 
‘Great guns!’ ‘Great guns!’ he says, and just stood 
there and |. oked at him. The D itchman took his ploe 
out of his mouth, cocked up his eyes, and says, ‘How 
do? Comein. Siddown. Nceday entit?’ That's 
just what he savs. He learned it on shipboard. Well, 
they made h!m understand that he’d got to hte place, and 
he got down, and p!cked his old nailed up box out the 
wagon, and stood there, and wived his hands at the 


driver as he drove away. Clemens, he dido’t kaow just 


exactly what to do with him, so he let him alone, But 
the fellow didn’t want to be let alone. Hz stamped 
around awhile, and then he picked up the piper, and 
made Clemens tell him the namesof the letters B- and 


by Mamma and I come up, and, when he found cut who. . 


we was, he says : ‘How do? Come in. Sid down. 
Nice day, en’t it? Morning Churnal !' 

‘Lida, she was awfu'ly taken with him She says 
she never had such acircus{iaherlife He was awfully 
smart—j ist the fellow we w .nted on the place—bat it 
was high old times for a week or so. 

“Toe first moroing it was sleetiog—walks just l'ke 
glass, you know—and a freezing drizzle falliag right 
slong I started out with the fellow to show him the 
place and what he had todo. The first thing he did was 
setdown. His old wooden shoes just turoed him up 
ike a pafr o’ roller skates. He sat there a minute, and 
then he says, just as calm, ‘Me git used.’ He thought 
it was like that all winter in America Of course we 
bad trcuble making him understand at first. One day I 
says to Lida, ‘Mamma,’ I says, ‘ you used to could talk 
French ; go and talk some to him.’ So she goes and 


‘alks French to him, and Ili give up if he coulda’t talk 


her all to pleces. And we had a friend of mine out there 
one day that could talk a little Spanish, and he tackled 
-him, and, if you'll believe me, the thing could talk 
Spanish. He had his old box lined with Datch papers, 
and after supper he used to set on a bench by the kitchen 
stove and read Dutch out loud. It used to scare the cats 
80 they'd stand around and look at him and miau. He~ 
used to say he was teaching Sallie—that was the girl. 
She was just as Hoosfer as he was Dutch, and they 
never could get along. She got so after a while she 
wouldn't say a thing to him but ‘Git out!’ But the 
girl at father’s—they got along splendid together. We 
used to send Wilitam fn to father’s with milk, and the 
first thing we koew the fellow came home one day and 
told us be was going to marry K stle—‘ she was so fat 
and happy,’ he says ‘just lize my wife in Hliand.’ I 
only had him abou: efght m >nths, 
right away ; but, bless you, all Amrrics was hardly big 
enough to hold him ; my plsce woulda't hold his wooden 
shoes He left them and his cap and his green coat to 
console K s!ie—her heart was most broken poor thing !—- 
and come down hrre tothe clty. You saw your man, 
Doctor, in a state of fallen grandeur, bu! mise went on 
bettering bim-elf. I ssw. bim last election. . He was 
marching fa a Democratic torchlight proceeston, hurrab-* 
ing for Cleveland and Hendricks with all his might. It 
wus early in the evening, and he saw me and left the 
ravks to speak to me. ‘We golng to ‘lect ’em, Mr. 
Wilde,’ he says; ‘we going to ‘lect ’em.’ ‘See here, 
Willtam,’ I says, ‘you got no right to vote; you've only 
been in—’ He just broke right in on me, ‘Mr. Wilde,’ 
he says, with the cutest grin, ‘ you tell Sallife you see me, 
but I take her advice and git out ;’ and he ducked into 
the crowd agaia.” 

And American soclety {s called upon to assimilate 
thousands as prejudicial to the healthy growth of the 
S ate as these two. Tne older one bel ngs to the help- 
lessly, hepelessly weak, and the other is a born agitator 
without a vestige of principle.” 

‘* Well, my dear,” said mother, ‘‘if you wish to dis- 
cuss the labor question, you’d better take the young 
gentlemen to the library.” 


I ra'sed his salary. 
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EASTER MORNING. 


By JULIA WoopRUFF WALLNER. 


ed ADIANT as when new the story, 
| Shone the sun in-Easter glory ; 
Life, itself renewed that day, 
Strewed spring flowers along the way, 
And the quickening influence, 
' Thrilling through its darkness dense, 
Pierced a chrysalis which lay] 
Waiting for its Easter day. 


Barsting from its house of gloom, 
Soaring into life and bloom, | 

_ Rose the soul, in type and name, 
Psyche, butterfly, the same— 
So the heathen poet saws. 
On its golden wings the law 

_ Writ for those whose eyes might see 
Dimly through death’s mystery. 


By its aimless fancy sped 

Straight this butterfly was led, 
Fluttering, for a resting-place 

To a Psyche’s marble face. 

Living link, it lighted there, — 

With those souls that shone so fair, 
Reaching, yet with longing blind, 
If but haply they might find 

Sign or symbol that should tell 
What to day we know s0 well. 


Happy insect, thus to live 
Such a poem, thus to give 

* §8ach a sermon Easter morn, 
When Eternal Life was born ! 


THE EFFECT ON CHARACTER OF A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
By Vroa SCUDDER, 


OME yet living among us may be able to remember 

a certain daring experiment tried in Boston in the 
winter of 1826. A high school for girls was opened in 
the city. Up to this time girls had been rigidly excluded 
from even the grammar schools, except during the-brief 
summer session, when they were graciously admitted to 
any vacancies that might occur; but now it was decided 
that the dangerous opportunity for education should be 
placed in their hands. The number of boys applying 
for admission to the high school was, on an average, 
ninety. Two hundred and eighty-six girls pressed for- 


ward as applicants. For elghteen months the school 


was kept open ; but its success was so great as toalarm 
the authoritles—the cause of their alarm is not stated— 
and in 1828 it was closed. 

In 1862 a liberal-minded contributor to the ‘‘ National 
Quarterly” took it upon himeelf to investigate the con- 
ditton of girls’ schools in New York. Discovering a 
pretentious catalogue which claimed to have spent on 
apparatus for physical studies as large a sum as would be 
spent in an average boys’ school, he is roused to virtuoug 
indignation. ‘‘ Would it not be most absurd,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘to require the young lady who has to enter 
upon the duties of a matron perhaps at eighteen 
twenty to go through as extensive a ccurse of studi 
as the young man who devotes himself to the t 
army, or the navy? And since it is thus clear that 
females do not require as much learning as males, why 
expend as much in the educating of the former as the 
latter ?” 

The charming complacency of that ‘‘ since it is thus 
clear” isa thing of the past. The folly of educating 
women is at least no longer a premise to be assumed ; 
it is a conclusion to be proved. Even when these lines 
were written, the far-sighted generosity of Matthew 
Vassar had organ'zed concerted action to assist in found- 
ing a college which should offer to women the same 
advantages as those open to men. Vassar College was 
formally opened in 1865. Three years later, after a bitter 
controversy, Girton was established in the very heart of 
the enemy’s country; and from that time the wave 
which had been silently gathering impetus through 
years of repression surged with gathering power, not 
only over England and America, but over the whole 
civilized world. 

In the years 1868-1878 universities and colleges in 
almost every country were either thrown open to 
women or founded expressly forthem. London Uni- 
versity, Newnham, and the Oxford halls; Michigan, 
Boston, Cornell, Smith, and Wellesley ; universities in 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, ltaly, Germany, and New 
Z2aland—all have thrown wide their hospitable doors. 
No young woman need now fail of obtaining a thorough 
education for lac® of opportunities. The battle, sharply 
contested for a while, is won ; and it has been won in 
an incredibly short space of time. We may alill hear 
an occasional melancholy voice, like that of the Dean of 


of allthese theories as to her nature, the college woman 


Chichester, who in 1884 published in pamphlet fo 


of which the leading thought is printed in | 
letters on the cover—‘‘ To educate young w 
like young men ard with young men—a 
inexpedient and immodest.” But such a mou 
protest no longer excites our indignation; we d 
it with a quiet smile. Those Commencement orators 
still insist on proving with all the fires of their eloquen 
that women deserve the higher education are listen 
to by college women with respectful impatience) 
Theoretical discussions are valueless when no practical 
issues are at stake. Whether we deserve the higher 


ings of our girls’ colleges are convinced that the mere 
acquisition of knowledge, or even of intellectual method, 
is one of the lesst vital elements in that wonderful 
development of character which almost always takes 
place in a gir] during her college career. How far isa 
college course calculated to supply the deficiencies, men- 


tal and moral, of our modern girls ? In what ways does it 


prepare them for the practical emergencies of life, and 
develop or suppress the strength of their moral charac- 
ter and the charm of their womanly grace? The value 
llege training to the character, as distinguished 
the intellect—this is the subject which we are 
gotng to take up. 


education or not, we have it. The deepest reform of te, te the gir] of the period does not, generally speak- 


century has been accomplished within twenty-five years 
—so swiftly, so silently, that even now its older advo- 
cates can hardly believe it to be a fact. To inveigh 
against the higher education is now as foolish as to plead 
for it. 

But does this mean that the question is solved, that 
there is now nothing to do but to dismiss the matter 
complacently from ourminds ? Hardly. The problem 
has shifted its ground ; but never was it in so critical 
a condition as to-day. The premises are won; but. 
what will be the conclusion ? Twenty years ago the 
magazines were filled with prophetic assertions and 
counter-assertions concerning the effect of a college 
course on the feminine nature. The time for prophecy 
has passed, and the time for observation is upon us. 
Our colleges are crowded; every year hundreds of 
women graduates are pressing forward to take their 
places in society. What will be the result of their influ- 
ence—an influence which is already an appreciable 
factor, and which bids fair to increase yearly in impor- 
tance? The time has come for a new and practical in- 
quiry, not even touched upon in ail the voluminous 
discussions in book and magazine. Accordingly, we 
shall try to ascertain in the following papers precisely 
what itis that our colleges are doing for our young 
women, what deficiencies they supply, and in just what 
ways a girl’s character and practical efficiency are modi- 
fied for good or ill by a college course. 

Such a discussion may serve to clear away certain 
almost universal misconceptions as to the alm and result 
of acollege education. Great is the tenacity of a pre- 
conceived idea, and many are the consequent tribula- 
tions of the college woman on her first entrance into the 
broader life of the world. To her great surprise, she 
finds herself regarded as an abnormal intellectual 
prodigy, a sort cf logic-chopping machine, to be respect. 
fully viewed from a distance, but not, asa rule, to be 
approached. For some years after her graduation a lone. 
liness hard for her feminine nature to bear {s the almost 
inevitable price she pays for the delight of her college 
career. ‘‘ You have been to college? Oh, I am afraid 
of you, you must know.so much !”—this is the chorus 
that greets her wherever she goes, from awe struck 
relatives and friends. These same people are not at all 
overwhelmed by the profound learning of Tom, who 
was graduated last year at Amherst, or Dick, who has 
just left Yale. Buta woman who has had the same 
course as Tom or Dick is immediately set by them on a 
pedestal of solitary intellectual eminence, removed from 
the hopes and fears, the interests and the ¢fforts, of 
ordinary mortals. She is credited with having ‘‘ad- 
vanced” views, though her life be the most humdrum 
and her conversation the most matter of-fact. In face 


for the most part keeps silence; and she does well, for 
in the long run her own qulet character and life must 
furnish the refutation. But the harm that these impres- 
sions do is great. They deter from entering college a 
number of those girls for whom the college course is 
pecullarly desirable—girls who, not needing their degrees 
for any practical purpose of self-support, feel vaguely 
that they would at college gain a certain intellectual 
training at the expentre of some of their womanly charm. 
From the great city of New York only ten girls at a 
time are usually in Vassar ; from Boston a paltry half- 
dczen may often be found at elther Smith or Wellesley. 
Our colleges draw moatly from the West and from.the 
smaller country towns. The young girls and the 
mothers of our great cities seem to be entirely indifferent 
to the thought of an education protracted beyond the 
age of eighteen ; and their indifference springs from the 
strange misapprehension current as to the true aim and 
effect of a college course. 

Now, this aim is not primarily—the statement cannot 
be too much emphasized—to develop the intellect ; it is 
to balance the powers. The mental training received 
during the four years may be invaluable; but it is 
accompanied by training in other directions of at least 
equal importance in that molding of the nature to a 
symmetrical womanhood which must always be the 
object in the education of our girls. ®We hear much 
talk about the value of a college training on other sides 
than the intellectual in the case of young men, )iitle or 
nothing in the case of young women. Yet girls are far 
more responsive than boys to influences brought to bear 


on them ; and those who know most of the inner work- § 


g, need to have her intellect aroused. Her mind {is 
incessantly active. In many cases she will be a more 
intellectual woman than her college sister, if we take 
the ordinary gense of that much-abused word, as imply- 
ing familiarity-with the Jatest and most sparkling foam 
of modern ideas ; for a college course necessarily implies 
some sacrifice of superficial breadth. You cannot find 
any longer, except In obscure corners, the old ideal of 
womanhood—the gentle, docile creature, absorbed in 
the cares of the household. She has read the newe- 
papers, the young woman of to-day. Further, she has 
read the magazines ; her soul is agitated by all the fun- 
damental problems of the time; and, generally speak- 
ing, she wants to settle them all at once. It will be 
impossible for women ever to return to their old condi- 
tions ; it would be an economic waste for them thus to 
return ; for, since the introduction of machinery, they 
can be largely spared from - care of practical produc- 
tion. 

The chief characteristics of our girl are certainly nef- 
ther stupidity nor stolidity. Yet that she is an ideal 
woman few would be found to maintain. 

She lacks self-control. She could hardly do other- 
wise. With no pause, no transition,.she {s tossed from 
the quiet and childish existence of the tchoolgir] into 
the emotional wear and tear of early womanhood. 
Before her personality has developed, while her charac- 
ter Is still supple, fluent, elastic, possessed of no resisting 
power, she {s forced into indiscriminate contact with 
the world. Is it any wonder that her individuality 
becomes at once obstinate and weak, an unbalanced 
thing, wavering forever toward the strongest attraction ? 

She is restless. Nothing can satisfy herlong. A pro- 
tracted book wearies her ; a steady occupation palls. 
She dashes from charities to fancy-work, from church 
to ball-room. She demands perpetually a new sensa- 
tion. Authority irritates her, and she must be free to 
follow her impulse wherever {t lead. Asa result, if she 
be serfous minded, she plunges headlong into some 
” or ‘‘osophy ”—the more obscure the better. The 
feminine love of novelty once devoted itself to invexut> 
ing new fashions ; it has taken of late to inventing new 
religions. | 

She is narrow. A woman naturally takes short- 
sighted views. Carefully shielded from contact with 


any outside of a limited social circle, trained in no way 


to trace the great law of continuity running through 
the development of thought, and deficient in masculine 
common sense, she {3 incapable of seeing subjects in 
their true propori{fons or relations. 


_ And she fs discontented. How widely this disease is | 


spread among the girls and women of our upper classes 


it is almost impossible to estimate. Conscious that their J 
occupations lack unity, throwing themselves into every-/ 


thing that drifts in their way as long as youth endures, 
they find themselves some day deprived of their early 


buoyancy of interest, and unable to replace it by the 


steady, purposeful activity of middle age. Do we not 
all know her, the pathetic woman of thirty-five, strug- 
gling in vain to occupy herself, unfitted for anything in 
particular? Itis idle to say that these women should 
marry—they can’t, all of them ; and, alas ! even marriage, 
entered upon, as Js not infrequently the case, because a 
young woman does not know what else to do with her- 
self, is not always a panacea for discontent. _ 

To sum up. our modern girl, with a'] her charm, lacks 
something. Vaguely conscious that her horizon 1s 
narrow, she tries to enlarge it by a restless search for the 
most piquant novelty. In practical affairs her lack of 
balance, contrcl, and method are painfully apparent. 
Roused to the necessity of convictions, but without the 
training to enable her to reach them by honest thought, 


| her intellect too often dances obediently to the tune set 


by her emotions. 


The dear Lord requites some faithful hearts—bleases 
some lives that seem set apart for silent pain and soll- 
tary jabor. 

Nothing {s more precious than Time, and those who 
misspend it are the of- all prodigals.—[Theo- 
phrastus, 

Time! the corrector when ‘our judgments err; the 
test of truth, love, so a philosopher !—[Byron. 


Since Time we cannot overtake when he js past, 


Let us honor him with mirth and cheerfulness while he ~ 


is passing. —[Goethe, 


~ 
| sermon preached before the University of Oxfprd, 
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TRUST. 


By A. Mary. 


Y little girl, came home from school, one day, 
Holding within her hands a pretty weed, 

And saying, ‘‘Mamma! Once it was a seed, 
And then it burst itself, and right away 
It peeped above the ground. God let it stay 
Where it could see the sky.”” ‘‘ When did you read 
That story, pet?’ l asked. ‘‘I didn’t need 
To read,’ she said; ‘‘ J heard my teacher say 
'Twas 89!” Dear child! If we, the one who knows, 
Believed like you! When seeds forgotten lie, 
‘* Out of the dark divinest beauty grows ”’ 
Could say, ‘‘ and, blinded, seeks the sunlit sky’! 
Ah, could we trust, not that the whole we know, 
But simply that The Master t:ld us so /—{Education. 


WOMEN AND ‘WORK. 


By a Busrness WOMAN, 


IVE years ago, filled with a great pity for the suffer- 
ing women, especially the sewing women, of this 
city, I turned about to see if, in a small and humble way, 
it might not be in my little power to help some of them 
to lead lives of comparative comfort and independence. 
I saw that the great field of domestic service was the 
widest, and offered the best opportunities for such 
women, but also I: knew that the idea of such service 
was 80 repugpant—for some, to me, incredible reason— 
that the majority of the women who were in need of such 
werk would rather starve than take it. 

It seemed to me that smajil stores offered a good chance 
for the more intelligent of such women. I was asso- 
ciated in the management of a large milk business. We 
established in various parts of the city, choosing 
particularily the poorer neighborhoods, thirteen small 
dairy stores where pure milk could be sold at the lowest 
possible prices, and also cream, butter, eggs, bread, 
cooked oatmeal, etc. These little stores, clean, well 
ventilated and lighted places, were put in charge 
of women whose sole duties were to keep them clean, sell 


the trifiiag amounts they had to sell, and honestly turn 


in the money they had received. They were obliged to 
be on hand as early as six in the morning, and to remain 
till seven or eight in the evening (for such articles are 
generally most in demand at the early and Jate hours of 
the day) and on Sundays from seven A.M. to twelve 
noon. For this service they were pald from six to elght 
dollars per week, and allowed to consume as much of 
the various articles on sale as they needed for their own 
use. ‘Whenever it was possible to obtain an adjoining 
room where the woman in charge could lodge, this was 
done and the rent given to her. 

Here were positions where the hours were regular, the 


employment healthful, the labor very light, the compen- 


sation good, and their positions highly respectable and 
perfectly independent. 

We found it easy enough to get women. Shoals 
applied for the positions. We cook great pains to select 
those who appeared to be best and most capable, but the 
result was far from satisfactory. At the end of the five 
years we have been obliged to relinquish all but two of 
theee dairy stores, solely from the impossibility of secur- 
ing competent and faithful women to take charge of 
them. We have tried more than two hundred women, 
and out of them all have not discovered more than ten 
whom we could conscientiously recommend as be!ng at 


once honest with money and material, faithful in work, 


true to our interests when we were not by, clean and 
capable—by this Jast word meaning ability to perform 
the necessary manual labor of such a place—to make a 
fire, scrub a floor, wash a window, fill a lamp, wash a 
tumbler, or glean a refrigerator. 

We did not ask that these little stores should bring us 


in any revenue for our own uses. All that we hoped 


was that they would pay their own rents, running ex- 
penses; and cost of suyplies. But, after faithful and 
costly experiment, we had to give them up. The woman 
who, with tears in her eyes, begged us to give her a 
chance because her drunken husband bad abandoned 
her and her two little girls, and she had no one to help 
her, not content with receiving her own board +nd that 
of her children, gave away to her relatives the stores 
committed to her care. The ycung woman who had a 
sick mother and lame sister to support would not “‘ de- 
mean herself to wash a window.”. The stalwart widow 
who could have carried a barrel of flour,on her back 
refused to make a fire. The starving seamstress to 
whom and her sister had been given a large and cheer- 
ful room at the rear of her store thought it hard that she 
should have to dip a few quarts of milk on Sunday 
morning, and declared that it was positively necessary 
that a man should come to clean out her ice-box—‘' such 
work was not suitable for a lady.” A young girl, the 
second daughter in a family of eight, whose drunken 
stepfather. would do nothing for them beyond paying 
the rent of their wretched tenement flat, whose mother 
had consumption, and whose elder sister was making 


babies’ flannel petticoats at twenty cents a dozen, spent 
two dollars out of her week’s wages several times to hire 
a dress to go to a ball ! 

All of these women, without exception, would have 
scornfully refused to take a servant’s position, and but 
small proportion that I have mentioned were. fitted to 
take any other—or that, indeed, without the exercise of 
unlimited patience on the part cf the employer. 

I do not say these things from any ill-will. My heart 
is as fullof pity and my head and hands as willing 
to work for them all today as ever. I believe that 
none but those of the two hundred who were proved 
thieves would hesitate to call upon us to help them in 
any situation of distress, knowing that our sympathy 
was real and our assistance ready ; but I must state the 
facts as] know them. Many other employers could re- 
late the same or similar experiences. The radical defect 
isin the early education, the training of example, of con- 
stant remark, of ceaseless innuendo, which all teach more 
forcibly than preaching can possibly do that any kind 
of work for women is degrading, that it is the right of 
a woman to be supported by her husband or male rela- 
tives, and that the necessity for labor on her part implies 
a disgraceful reflection upon them and in turn upon 
herself. Therefore are they only willing to do the work 
that may be kept out of sight, or if they must be known 
as having to work for a Jiving, they think it will add to 
their ‘* gentility” to prove by their inability to do well 
any sort of manual labor that ‘“‘ they were not brought 
up to work ”—a sort of pride that would be utterly con. 
temptible if it were not so piteous, so lamentable, in its 
results. 

Going higher in the scale of employments, I can still 
give facts bearing on the question in hand. Having to 
employ bookkeepers, we have chosen women, it being an 
occupation well suited to them. Having found some to 
whom I am glad to accord every word of praise and af- 
fection, I cannot be accused of unfairness when I show 
that even here the vast majority of those who apply for 
such positions are as wholly unfitted to earn salaries in 
this way as are those who proved their utter incompe- 
tence as dairy-store keepers. 

As an assistant bookkeeper one should be able to write 
a plain, legible hand, to make intelligible figures, and to 
understand the first principles of common arithmetic. 
Do you suppose that one-half of those seeking such 
places possess these simple qualifications ? By no means! 
One in ten would be nearer the mark. They are defi. 
cient by education—I do not think by na‘ure any more 
than men are—in the qualities of thoroughness, industry, 
and application, and, worst of all, they are proud of their 
own deficiencies. They seem to think that their con- 
spicuous inability to do anything well is the “‘ hall- 
mark” of.‘‘ gentility.” Perhaps the most incompetent 
person who ever applied to me for a bookkeeper’s place 
was a young woman whose father, a respectable builder, 


had the good sense to insist that she must earn her own 


living. She had one qualification—that of writing a 
beautiful hand—was well recommended as to character, 
and bore a ‘‘ diploma ” from a business college. She was 
told to add up a column of the cash-book. After about 
an hour, during which Miss G. appeared to be diligently 
laboring, I left my desk to look at her work, to see what 
was detaining her so long. I found that she had suc. 
ceeded in adding about one-half of the long column by 
the tedious process of making a separate addition for 
each entry. Thus having found that one dollar added 
to two dollars made three dollars, she found that one 
dollar and sixty-five cents added to three dollars would 
make four dollars and sixty-five cents, and so on. Do 
you imagine she was at all ashamed of this sort of work ? 
Not in the least. She asserted that, as she had always 
expected ‘‘to be a lady,” and nothing but the unprece- 
dented cruelty of her father had compelled her to be- 
come a bookkeeper (!), she could not be supposed to be 
able to do better. i 

Another, who had been an assistant bookkeeper for 
one of the large dry-goods houses, had lost her health by 
confinement to the shipping rooms, which were beneath 
the surface of the ground, very badly ventilated, and 
lighted only by gas. When shecame to usher physician 
had informed her that her life depended upon her leaving 


‘this place. We paid her the same salary she had before 


received, and were more than willing to increase it if she 
proved capable of earning more. We were moving our 
main office and store at the time, and in the confusion 
attending the removal the gir] whose duty it was to walt 
upon the counter was obliged to besent upon an errand, 
and Miss A. was asked to give a bottle of milk to a cus- 
tomer. She refused indignantly, declaring that ‘‘as a 
lady she could not think of being asaleslady,” and forth 
with departed, to take back her position in the under. 
ground shipping-room, from which, not many months 
after, she was carried to her wretched garret home never 
to come out alive. 

Another said to me, ‘‘ Mias 8., why do you come here 
everyday ? You don’t need to work. 4 

‘* I come because it is my duty to work. The Lord 
did not put us into this world to do nothing for it. Ido 
not believe that any one has aright te be idle, and I have 


chosen this sort of work because “{ hoped to do some 
good in this small way.” 

. ** How queer to work when you don’t have to! I 
should think you’d be ashamed. Ain’t you ?” 

', Perhaps you might think this girl was a hopeless case. 
Far from it.. That was three years ago, and she is now 
one of the best, most faithful, hard-working girls I 
know ; an excellent bookkeeper, capable and wiliing to 
turo her skillful hand and mind to anything necessary, 
and taking an honest and pralseworthy pride in the 
amount and quality of the work she can do. She has 
found that to be a lady, in the best sense of that terribly 
misused word, it is not necessary to be lazy or careless, 


or, if neither, to keep her honest work out of sight: And 


I firmly believe that if once, by any process whatever, 


attending any sort of honest work, manual or other, 
there will be no more complaint of starving sewing 
women. 


HOW TO BOIL POTATOES. 


O doubt every woman who pretends to cook 
thinks that if there is one thing she can do well, 
it is to boil potatoes ; yet it is very, rarely that one has 
the privilege of eating a palatable boiled potato. It is 
either broken into scraps or hard at the center. An 
evenly boiled white potato is a treat. The New York 
** Post ” contained the following receipt, which is worth 
trying : 

‘* How comprehensively suggestive was the question the 
eminent gastronomic divine, being deputed by the commit- 
tee of his club to examine the candidates for the vacant 
office of chef, at once put to the aspirants, ‘Can you boil a 
potato?’ That is the touchstone of a cook's talent. One 
almost continually sees, reads, or hears of potatoes boiled 
to a pulp, watery, or ‘an ghealach ’—with the bone or moon 
in it—an Irish expression arising from the moon. like disk 
and halo seen in the center of a half cooked potato when 
cutintwo. The excellent Lancashire method has already 
been given, in December, but another authority advises to 
buy the potatoes in the mold, for the cleaning process 
practiced by the venders greatly injures their eriep fresh- 
ness. Let them be carefully rubbed with a hard brush, 


disturbing neither the eyes nor the skin. Select them of — 


equal size, and put them in a saucepan, with a tablespoon- 
ful of salt, and sufficient water to cover them. When 
boiled five minutes, pour off the hot water, and replace 
with cold, and half a teaspoonfal of salt. The reason for 
this innovation is that, the heart of a potato being pecuk- 
jarly hard, the outside is generally done long before it is 
softened. By chilling its exterior with cold water, the heat 
fof the first boiling strikes to the center of the vegetable ; 
the force gradually increases when the water boils again ; 
by the time the outside has recovered from its chill, the 
equilibrium is restored, and the whole potato is evenly done. 
Potatoes must boll steadily, with the cover on, three-quar- 
ters of an hour, gently tested with a fork, if they be not 
cracked ; when done, drain them dry, put a clean cloth 
upon them, cover closely with the lid, and let the saucepan 
stand until the dinner is ready to be served ; then take out 
each one separately with a spoon, that they may not be 
‘broken in their floury state.’’ 


Economy.”—In the article on House- 
hold Economy in the issue of February 24, which refers 


] to ‘‘ bed-making,”’ no reference fs made to an under 


blanket or thin comforter. When the latter is prepared 
it shculd be the exact s{z3 of bed or mattress, whichever 
be used, and put on the same prior to the first sheet. 
This under article is a pcsitive necessity, and shculd 
never be omitted, for it keeps the bed or mattress from 
being sofled by impurities of perspiration, which readily 
passes through a single sheet. This {otervening article 
not only preserves the bed or mattress, but has the 
advantage of being easily aired or renewed, which in 
health as well as sickness is very desirable. E K. M. 


H1nTs.—A Boston lady who entertains charmingly | 


added a new course to her pretty lunch. In the center 
of the table was an arrangement of violets en masse. 
After the coffee the violets were handed to esch guest, 
who removed one of the small bunches of which the 
large centerpiece was formed ; a pretty dish containing 
silver pins was passed with the flowers. , 

At one of the prettiest dinners given in New York 
this past season the decorations were in yellow and 
lavender. | 


There are moments too sacred for outsiders to share. 
The ancients exclaimed: ‘‘ Far away, far away, ye 
profane!’ When the holiest relationships of life that 
have been broken are xbout to be restored. judge and 
jury are not wanted. Let the court-room be cleared. 
Let us hie ourselves to the old hearth, and there, in the 
presence of the God who has been outraged. let the fract- 
ured peace be mended and the broken shreds be re- 
united. Thereare holy of holies—place- and times when 
the things to be done and the words to be said can be 
interpreted to love only by love. In such times the ab- 
solute freedom of the soul requires there be no intrusive 
presence. When peace is restored, when tne old union 
is re-established, we want Potiphar to be outside the 


gates. When wecry ourselves from disuaion into anion 
we prefer to retire from the veranda. 
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woman can be made to see that there is no disgrace | | 
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- had been reached. The choir master told them that 
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EASTER. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


AIL to the wonderfna! jubilant morn, 
Beauty for ashes and rapture for tears ! 

Hail to the triumph o’er malice and scorn, 

Hail to the dawning of glorious years ! 
Hail to the splendor of lilies in bloom, 
Hail to the ceasing of sorrow and gloom, 
Hail to the Life that bath riven the tomb, 

Hail to the Love that hath banished our fears ! 


Weak was our faith when they laid Him away, 
Out of our sight in the darkness of death ; 
Small was our strength for the shock and the fray; 
- Faltered our courage, a sigh was our breath. 
Lo! as He said, hath the Master arisen, 
Breaking the bonds of the seal-guarded prison ; 
Earth wears the robes of a brightness E!ysian, 
Jesus forever is victor o’er death ! 


Trailing so slowly, with spices and myrrh, 
O'er the paths we had t-odden with Aim, 
Hope was too timid our pulses to stir ; 
Stambling we walked, for the way had grown dim. 
Suddenly heard we the voice of an angel, 
Speaking fulfillment of pledge and evangel ; 
Suddenly burst on our vision the angel, 
Bidding our sou!s with new gladness to brim. 


Thanks be to G x4 that no more shall his own © 
_ Bend o’er the grave in a desolate dread | 

‘Thanks be to God that there streams from the throne | 
Promise of life for his loved from the dead ! 
leeping or waking, our darlings are never 

Lost from the care that shall guard them forever. 

Sleeping and waking, not death shall dissever 
Souls he has ransomed from Jesus their Head. 


Waf', then, the incense of sweet-hearted flowers ; 
Lift the long chorus of prai-e to the sky ; 

Hail to the dawn of the bope-brightened hours ; 
Watch the procession of . ictors on high ; 

Wide fiiog the banners of Him who hath bought us, 

Borne with us, pardoned us, patiently sought us, 

All the rich ldte of his heaven hath taught us ; 
Sing to the Love that was mighty to die ! 


Sing to the Love that is mighty to live ; 

Join with the armies that follow his train ; 
Honor and power and glory we give 

Hence evermore to the Lamb that was slain ! 
Ha'l to the Lord who is going before, 
Leading the way for his saints to pass o’er! 
Hail to the Saviour the ages adore, 

Hail to the glory that never shall wane ! 


MARCH’S EASTER TRIUMPH. 


By RosBERDEAU SwiIFT. 


SAY Mauréb !” 
Weil ?” 

a ride ?” 

“Y.s; hopon” And away they went. March Aus 
tin dragging his sleigh afier him, with Eidie M,son 
seated on It. 

March and Ed«ie were two boys who attended Si. 
Peter's School fur Boys. ‘' Boys fitted for every branch 
in life, and prepared fer admittance to college,” s0 
the advertisement read. March was rather tall for hia 
fourteen years, but strong, and inclioed ‘* prisoner's 
base,” ‘‘hare and hounds,” or the hardy game of la. 
crosse. There was a healthy glow in his freckled face, 
and bis sandy hair occasionally fell down over a pair 
of gray eyes which had a merry twinkle about them. 
Eddie Mason was in many ways different. At thirteen. 
yeare of age he reached only to March's shoulder, and 
his thin, pale face and treble voice but called attention 
to aterrible misfortune. Eidie wasa hunchtack. God 
is oftentimes very good to s = poor unfortucates as 
Ejdie Mason, for he had given the latter a great fond. 
ness for music, besides a voice of wonderful sweetness 
People sometimes in passing the cottage at night would 
stop to listen to a clear voice of almost feminine purity, 
which, as it exultingly sang some afr from an oratorio, 
would break upon the evening stillness, compelling the 


Both boys sang in the choir of St. Peter’s Church. 
Saturday was half holiday, and on Saturday evenings 
the boys rehearsed with the choir of men and boys for 
the Easter service. There were a number of carols to 
be sung on Easter, for which they bust!y rehearsed, but, 
as something especial, Mr Zimmern, the organist and 
choir master, told them he had selected a solo to be 
sung by the boy whose voice at the rehearsals shoul ' 
prove to be the best suited. So the ten younger boys 
sang their very best at the different rehearsals, knowing 
the solo would not be given to the older bys or the men. 
Ooe Monday evening. after some especial practiclag, Mr 
Zmmern asked Mirch and Eddie to stop until the 
others had gone. They both knew that some decision 


they had both sung excellently, and he was at a loss to 
decide which should sing the solo on Easter. Neither 


boy salda word. ‘‘ Now,” sald Mr. Z'mmern, ‘‘I vill leaf 
de matter for you to decide among youslves” Ejdie 
started to say, ‘‘ Let March sing,” but the thought of his 
mother rushed upon him how deligoted she would bs 
to have him sing, how proud he be stan 
up before the whole church—he hesitated—he did so 
want to sing. ‘‘I tink Eddie’s voice ees sveeter dan 
March’s,” continued Mr Z mmern, but March's voice 
ees so full un strong, so manly, zat I cannot decide. I 
vill haf to leaf it to you, und ven you come on Tuesday 
you can tell me vich you haf decided upon” March’s 
conscience pricked him, but he must sing, that was al] 
about it He could not afford to lose this opportu- 
nity. Why, thiak of it! To stand up in the church 
before all the people, alone, to look around him and see 
all his friends, while Mr. Z'mmern was playing a pre- 
lude on the organ before his somg began! Why, his 
father and mother and May anc Kate would be there, 
in the center alsle, and all the girls from the Hingham 
Academy would be there, and all the fellows in his 
form at S*. Pcter’s! Oh, no—he cou/d not give up the 
opportunity. Besides, Bob Clinton would be there, and 
if thera was anybody who needed taking down it was 
Bob Clinton’ He was one shead of him in the clas 
and had called March a booby. ‘True, Clinton had 
recelved a pretty severe drubbing at March’s hands for 
this, but that was not enough. A'l this, and more too, 
passe through Mirch’s mind while Mr. Z mmern was 
putting out the lights, and the boys both walked home 
together without saying a word. Each understood how 
much the other wanted to sing, and when they reached 
March’s house they merely said ‘‘good-night,” and 
parted. 

Ejidie, you see, wanted to sing, longed to sing, be. 
cause he was passionately fond of music, while March 
also wanted to sing, but for quite a different reason. 
March could show his friends wLat a smart boy he was, 
and what a good voice he had, besides gsttiag equare 
wiih a most despicable piece of humanity by the name 
of Bob Clinton 

When March reached home it was late, and his father 
and mother had retired. His face was flushed with the 
undue excitement, and he found satisfaction in bunting 
up in his books the lives of Handel, Mozart, Schubert, 
and Mendelssohn. A chill of pleasure ran through him 
when he heard of Mozart when twelve years old com 
posing music which was the despair of all the musicians 
of Europe. ‘‘ Why might not I become famous, too ?” 
he thought. Cuold and nervous, bis teeth chattering, 
March crept under the chilly bedclothes and finally 
dropped off to sleep. Eddie aid not take such an en- 
thustastic view of the situation. 

* You are late, Eidfe,” said his mother, as the boy 
opened the door. ,‘‘ Is it hard wurk learning carols? 
You look tired.” 

No», not very,” he replied. Mrs Mascon waited for 
the explanation which was sure to come. 

‘You see. Mr Z mmern said that the boy who sang 
best at the rehearsals "—here he hesitated. 

And you dido’'t? I msosorry ” 

‘* Who says I didn’t ? quickly demanded E !die. 

‘*No one, my desr, Only I thought from your tired 
and disappointed look that you had not,” said his 
mother quietly. 

** Well, Mr Z'mmern said both of us sang best, and 
he would leave it for March and I to decide between us 
which should sing.” 

** Have you sald anything to each other ?” 

‘* No, and there won’t be much said by him, neither ; 
he’s bigger and stronger than I am. He gave Bob 
Clinton a thrashing for calling him a booby, and he’d 
give me one like as not if I was to sing. Anyhow, I 
won't get a chance—I'm a hunchback! And I do so 
want tosing!’”’ All Eidie’s pent up feelings gave vent 
to themselves in this last sentence, and after a passion- 
ate little cry in his mother’s arms he felt better and went 
to bed. 

‘* March, who has been selected to sing the Easter 
solo? Is getting pretty well along toward Eu.ster,” 
said Mrs. Austin, two or three days after the last re- 
hearsal. He explained to his mother how things stood, 
and ended by ssying that he didn’t believe Eidie cared 
about singing. 

‘Well, March, if that’s the case it is very easily 
settled. Go ask Eddie at school today.” So he dia. 
During the history lesson he whispered across the aisle, 


and Eddie nodded his head ‘‘ Yes,” in reply. March 
was so much disappointed at the answer that he failed 


to pay strict attention. and when he was asked ‘‘ Who 
was President of the United States after Washington ?’’ 
he mumbled a few words and sat down. That meant 
faiiure in history. He nursed his anger, however, and 
determined to argue with Ejidie at recess). But when 
recess came E idle had been re quested to stay in school 
and call: ff someof those dreaded rep r's to the teacher ; 
so March did not argue with him. After school was 
over there were more reports for E idle to call off. 

That afternoon March told his mother the result of his 
question, and how much Eddife’s reply annoyed him. 
Mrs. Austin had faith in her boy, and s0, instead of 


to him in any way, she 
said: ‘ March, I can rely on you not to take a mean 
advantage of any one. You sre my little Sir Laurcelot, 
my little knight. and I know you wili act right in the 
matter.” March! This was one of the times when 
he did not evj»y being placed on his honor It was all 
well enc ugh to have bis mother say, as she had on more 
than one occasion, ‘‘ Now, little Sir Launcelot, remem- 
ber! Don't takeany of thosecakes!”’ But this was not 
a question of cakes, or even ples—not even Bridget’s 
apple pies, cold, and plenty of candied sugar at the 
bottom of them. Then he went to hisroom and worried 
over the matter, trying to persuade himself that it would 
be right to take the solo away from Eddie. ‘‘It isn’t 
taking the solo away from Eddie,” he said to bimeelf, 
indignantly. ‘I've as much right to it as he has.” 80 
you have, so you have, little man! but think how de- 
lighted Eidie would be to sing—think of his deformity — 
*hink of your own happy home—think how everything 
is done for you! ‘‘ And he trying to get ahead of me at 
schoo] and being asked to stay ip at recess and thie after- 
noon to call «ff reports? No, sir! I believe he’s trying 
to get the upper hand over me, and he sha’n’t sing—that’s 
all about it.” Take {t all in all, March was a very un- 
happv boy. 

Well! I didn’t suppose I was so late In coming 
home,” exclaimed Mr. Austin, as he came into the 
house, ‘‘ but dinner has not been delayed more than ten 
minutes.” Nota word was said about the solo during 
the meal, and March hurried off as soon as dessert was 
served, 

All was quiet and still outdoors ; the very alr seemed 
tired and listless at the close of the cool day. The frost 
was not yet out of the ground, and the earth crackled 
under his feet as March walked along. ‘' What if E idfe 
should be taken sick ?” he thought; ‘‘thenI would have 
to sing” There were lights in the church, and March 
saw them as he came around the corner of the road. 
**T wonder if I’m late? Mr. Z'mmern must be there.” 
As he approached the I{ttle oaken door leading to 
the choir loft, he thought he heard voices. - The 
thought flashed through bim, ‘Could Eide have got 
there ahead of him?” He listened. Yes, Eidle was 
talking to Mr. Z'mmern. ‘I don’t think March is 
coming to-night Mr Z'mmern.” Could he belleve his 
ears? Was this Eddie playing a mean trick on him ? 


He crept closer to the door, and grasped the cold knob; 


he could hardly restrain bimeelf from golngio. Mr. 
Z'mmern must have been bury turning over some muaic | 
at the time, fer it was some minutes before he spoke. 
Vhat makes you t’ink March vill not coom ?” 

“* Well. I'll tell you. I was awfully afraid March 
wonld insist on singing ; but he whispered across the 
alsle during the history lesson this morning, and asked 
me if I wanted to sing, and I nodded, »- Yes.’ Now, if 
he dcn’t come, I shall know he meant to let me sing. 
He’s a royal good fellow, Marchis” The cold white 
china door knob on the outside of the little oaken:door 
was already quite warm. 

*‘ Hafn’t you been able to say anydings to him aboudt 
i: 2” inquired the organist. 

“No, sir; that’s the trouble. I have had to stay in 
echool during recess, and nearly all afternoon, calling 
off reports ” 

‘Vell, if March don’t coom in a few minutes, I 
guess it must beso. But he vas a migbty nice boy.” » 

Shivering in the chilly air outside, March heard the 
converration. Was this the Eddfe whom he had accused 
of playing tricks on him? Should he deprive him of 
all the erjoyment the little hunchback would have from 
singing? The cry of an ow! was heard in the distance, 
and the moon shone. c'ear and full upon the little 
crouching figure; but no one witnessed the battle in 
March’s breast. His mother had called him her Sir 
Launcelot, her little knight. Should he Ve false to his 


colors? He thought of Bob Clinton and all the girls at 


the Hingham Academy—especially one pair of rosy 
cheeks, which be saw very distinctly; but then came 
over him with a rush Ejidie’s ‘‘ he’s a royal good fel- 
low.” Could he giveup? The perspiration stood out 
on his forehead. 

The knob on the outelde of the little oaken coor was 
beginning to get cold again. | 

King Arthur’s own Sir Launcelot never fought a 
harder battle. Suddenly the organ pealed out the 
triumphant strains of ‘‘ Christ the Lord is Risen To- 
Day.” The inspiriting music came as an answer to his 
troubled conscience. Qiick as a thought, before the 
good impulse should leave him, or the organ stop, 
March started ona dead run. He was gone, and no one 
had heard him. 

It was a warm, bright spring day, that Easter in 
188-, and the service at St Peter's made every one feel 
the better fr having listened toit. Hingham Academy 
was well represented, and Mr Robert Cifnton was also 
present. Everybody said Eddie’s solo was ‘' jist too 
lovely for anything ;” but no one, excepting March and 
his mother, knew of that fight in the churchyard, when 
March’s better self came off a glorious victor. For him 
‘* Christ the Lord Aad risen to-day.” 
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April 7, 1887. 
OUR THREADS. 


F we could only learn early in life that everything 


we do is of importance! that there are really no 


tries! If we would only learn that everything we 
do results in something that is elther good or ill ! that 
to siight our work.is to bring disaster or loss or dis- 
grace! A book, recently published, that_will bs found 
most help‘ul to boys and girls is ‘‘ Forced Acqulat- 
ances,” by Elith Robinson. In it is the foilowing 
story told by the mother of the two young girls, the 
story of whose struggles will help many giris and 
boys into a truer life. The mother tells the story in the 
twilight, after each girl has given an account of her 
day’s experience : 

‘“* My father’s last voyage was an unusually long one, but 
at last we could watch for his return. Ooly my mother and 
I, this time, for Richard was with him; so we had double 
reason to look for the ship. I can remember how excited I 
was, for my father was very good to me, and always kept 
one corner of his big sea-chest for me. 

‘‘ The boys in Silem used to watch on the wharf whenever 
a ship was expected, and the minute it cams in sight would 
run to the houses of those on board with the news. If it 
wee 3 sailor’s wife, she gave him a quarter ; if a mate’s, a 
half; but from the captain’s wife a whole dollar was ex- 
pected. One morning—we were at breakfast—a boy came 
running in, to tell us that the brig ‘Cypher’ was in sight. 
He seemed to be in a great hurry, but that we did not think 
of till afterwards. 3 

‘My mother and I took an old glass of father’s and went 
up to the attic, where we had a good view of the harbor. 

Mother held the glass a long while, and grew suddenly pale. 
Then she said, short and quick, ‘ Take the glass. Your 
eyes are yourger than mine Do yon see the flag?’ Sol 
looked, and I did see it. ‘Oh, mother,’ I cried, ‘it’s at half- 
mast!’ For we were a gailor’s wife and daughter, and we 
knew what it meant. It said—that the captain was dead. 

was so. By and by we learnt all about it. Partly 
from the mate; partly, but not till long afterward and by 
degrees, from Richard. It was on the return voyage. He 
was poisoned. They were trading forivory on the African 
cout. He had gone ashore with Richard, to settle matters 
with the native chief, who was very friendly, and offered 
them, as a farewell barquet, some rice and a drink of 
cocoanut milk. The poison was in oneof them. Richard 
did not like the native style of cooking, and, boy-like, would 
not eat. They set sali, but were only a few honrs off when 
my father was taken sick and died. Afterwards it was 
discovered that the captain of the last ship that had traded 
there had cheated them. I believe the-e were no holes in 
the colored beads that traders used to bargain for ivory and 
gold dust, and, to the natives, all white men were alike. 

‘* They buried him there at sea. Richard tried to filng 
himeelf in, too, and it was only by main force that the sailors 
prevented him. He was only just through school, but he 
had begged so bard to go on the voyage that father yielded. 
For generstions the men of our family had been sea- 
captains ; but my brother never set foot on a ship again. 

‘“‘T haven’t told you a very cheerful story, Kitty. I’m 
afraid it hasn’t improved matters much, and mine hasn’t 
sucb an excellent mora! as had yours and Martfon's”” | 

‘“‘] can pick one oat,’”? said Marion, thoughtfully. ‘‘If 
some manufac'urer had not neglected to punch holes in 
those beads, your father wouldno’t have been murdered, nor 
your mother have died, nor you have been poor and had 
toearn your own living. Oh, mother, do you suppose every 
sipgie glacs bead in the world makes a difference ?”’ 

‘‘T +hink that every thread forms a part. And if there is 
a weak place in the woof, it is fatally apt to strike sgainst 
the weak spot in the;warp. Wecannot see or know what 
is being woven. But this we do know—that it concerns us 
to make our own thread firm and strong, and - as fine as 
ever it may be.”’ 

Recently there was a terrible railroad accident on 
one of the Massachusetts roads. The cause of the 
accident is supposed to be due to a flaw in one of the 
trusses of the bridge ; imperfection in the truss when 
put into the bridge, or a break that has been overlooked 
by the inspectors of the road. The result is the death 
of twenty-seven persons outright, and many severely 
injured. Somebody did not make their thread ** firm 


and strong.” 


USEFUL MONKEYS. 


HEN we see the word monkey we think almost 
immediately of a hand-organ and the monkey 
in cap and skirt trying to coax pennies from all in sight, 
or of the monkeys in the geographies, where we see 
them clinging abut trees. Whatever our ideas of 
monkeys, they are not associated with work But Olive 
Thorne Mil'er, who has told us many things that we 
did not know before about monkeys, has told in the 
‘*St. Nicholas” for April about working monkeya. 
She says : 
‘‘In the island of Sumatra the common monkey is the 
bruh, or pig tailed monkey, and he becomes a docile and 
intelligent servant. What he has to do is to gather cocoa- 
nuts. Of course nothing is easier for a four-handed fellow 
than to climb the tall trees and throw down nuts, but the 
bruh does better than that : he selects the nuts, gathering 
none but the ripe ones, and, what is more; he picks only as 
many as his master wishes. 
‘* So useful is this animal that gathering nuts has become, 
one may say, | is trade in that part of the world. A man 
having captured and trained a gang of them, marches them 


‘like any workmen, or coolies, as they are called. 
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around the country to get in the harvest, hiring them out 
on different plantations, Then, when the nuts are all 
picked, or the laborers too numerous, gangs of them are 
taken to the English colonies at Cape Town, and hired out 


‘““A Siamese ape has r-ached a step higher, it is said. 
The story is told by an Austrian who lived in Siam that 
this ape is able to tell by the taste whether coin is good or 
bad, and merchants employ him for the purpose of detect- 
ing counterfeits. 

‘* Within a few months a gentleman of India has tried his 
hand at training monkeys, and he reports to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal his success in teaching them to pull 
punkahs. A punkah—perhaps you kfiow—is an immense 
fan, hung from the ceiling and moved back and forth by 
means of a rope outside the room. It keeps a whole room 
cool, and in that climate is necessary to enable a white man 
to eat or sleep with any comfort. A monkey who can pull 
one, then, is as useful as a map, and I(s a true worker. 

‘* Another valuable monkey is the chaema of Africa. 
When young this bavoon is very teachable, and is often 
kept by the Kaffics as a domestic animal. He takes the 
place of a dog, growling when a stranger comes near, and 
if it becomes necessary to defend his master’s property, he 
is much stronger thau any dog. 

‘* The chacma easily iearns to blow the bellows of a smith, 
and to drive horses or oxen; but his greatest use in that 
country is to find water. 

‘*In the hot season, when the earth is parched and 
springs and streams are dry, the owner of a tame chacma 
takes him out to hunt for the water they all must have. 

“ The intelligent monkey seems to know what is wanted, 
or perhaps he knows by his own feelings what to look for, 
and he gees carefully over the ground, looking earnestly at 
every tuft of grass, and eagerly sniffing the bree ze On every 
side. Whether he'scents it or not is not known, butif there 
is water in the neighborhood he is sure to find it. It may 
be a deep spring, In which case he sets to work digging 
down to it; and it may be a certain very jaicy root, which 
often serves instead of water. He gets that out also; a'd 
let us hope he has his full share of it, to pay for his work.” 


THE FLOWER THAT JUMPS. 


URELY all our young folks know that beautiful 
flower, mountain-laurel. I almost hear them say, 
‘Why, of course ! it’s the fl »wer that looks like pink and 
white candy ;” or, ‘Ou, yes! that is the fl»wer whose 
bush has such lovely, dark, glossy green leaves” -Mr. 
Grant Allen, who loves plants and flowers so well that 
he makes them tell him their secrets, saw the mountain 
laurel on his first visit, and was so charmed with it that 
he resolved to know it intimately. Ono closer acquaint- 
ance be thought he discovered a power in the plant to 
respond toatouch by jumping. He says: ‘‘ AssoonasI 
luoked at it, I said to my sister, who was with me, ‘I'm 
sure those l{ttle bits in the center will jump if you touch 
them. SoI tickled them with a pin, and, sure enough, 
they jumped at once, exactly as if they were slive, all 
then leaping up out of the pockets in which they were 
burfed, just as a jick in the-box leaps up elastically when 
you open the lid upon him.” As you study flowers you 
will learn the wonderful wisdom in God. Everything 
in nature has a cause for its existence, and there {fs . 
reason for every phenomenon. Mr. Allen discovered 
the reason why the mountain-laurel jumps when It is 
touched. He tells us: 

‘* The little krobs at the end of the stamens are full of 
pollen, tbat golden powder which you see so often exuding 
from the tiny bags in the middle of a blossom. Now, is 
order that the plant should set its seed, it is necessary for 
some Of this pollen to be conveyed from the stamens of one 
flower to the wee unripe seed-bag of another. For this 
purpose the plant emp!oys the bees and butterflles aa its 
ready but unconscious messengers. To allure them to its 
midst, and to repay them for their trouble, it offers them a 
little bribe of honey, which it distills and stores among the 
bright petals. In most flowers there is no special provision 
for getting the bee or other insect dusted with the pollen- 
grains; he simply walks about among the stamens, ani 
carries away a lot of pollen, as it were by accident, hanging 
about his head and shoniders, which he rubs off again, 


quite unconsciously, against the central seed-bag of the 


next blossom he happens to visit. Bat in the mountain. 
laurel nature has provided a special mechanism, a sort of 
Yankee notion for dispersing the pollen by deliberate de- 
sign, such as well befi's a New England flower. 

‘* Look close into the middle of the mcuuntain-laurel blos- 
som, and yoa will see that the ten small poijlen-bags at the 
end of the stamezs are neatiy fitted into ten tiny p»ckets in 
the large, round petals, and all heid down there, tight and 
firm, by the pressure of the pockets. But as the flower 
opens, the stalks of the stamens ge’ twisted round, so as to 
become arched like a bent bow; and like the bent bow, too, 
they remain in a constant state of strain or tension. If 
they couid they would jump up and straighten themselves 
into the middle of the flower; but they can’t do that be- 
cause the pressare of the pockets keeps the little bags tight 
and secure. When a bee lights upon the flower, however, 
he touches the little straining stalks, and, hi, presto! ina 
moment they jamp out, and dust bis head and back all over 
with their store ot polien. Then the bee goes the round of 
the flower, sucking the nectar at the base of each stalk, and 
releasing the pollen-bags one after another; and when he 
has finished, off he flies to the next blossom, and begins the 


same process over again. As he does so, he rubs off upon | 


the newly visited flower the pollen he got from the last | 


place at which he oalled; and the unfertilized seeds, as 
soon as they are touched by the vivifying powder, begin to 
swell out and grow into true seedlings, for the perpetuation 
ofthe ce through future generations ’’ 


SURE TO WIN. 


VERY schoolboy who has advanced at all {n his 
studie- knows of Professor Eiward Livingston 
Youmans, who invented the chemica) chart and prepared 
£0 many text-books on chemistry. Professor Youmans 
died on January 18 His life shows such a complete 
conquering of difficulties that would have discouraged 
any ordinary boy, that an account of it cannot fail to 
encourage any hoy struggling with d'fticulttes. 

Edward L. Youmans was born in Coeymans, N Y., 
in 1821. His father wasa farmer of limited means.. He 
began attending school at three years of age. At nine 
years of age he became interested in Homer’s ‘‘ I}fad,” 
and was assisted in bis study by his teacher and other 
friends. At twelve years of age he persuaded bis father to 
buy the ‘ Odyssey,” Virgil’s seid,” and Ovid’s ‘‘M-ta- 
morphoses.” Two years later be purchased a sbare in 
a circulating library with the proceeds from a patch of 
potatoes planted and cared for by himself. At thirteen 


he was : fii'cted with a disease cf the eyes which lasted | 


until he was seventeen. In spite of this d‘tiicylty he 
continued his studies and prepared for college. In 1839 
his sight failed so completely that for two years he was 
blind. Here the love and devotion of his brother and 
sister were rich resources of strength and help. They 
devoted themselves to him, reading and working in 
those lines that interested him most. To their love and 


sympatby P-ofessor Youmans owed much of his success. © 


In the lives of this alster and brother we find an example 
of fraternal affection worthy of close following. 

In 1840 Professor Youmans’s case was pronounced 
hopeless by all but one oculist consulted. He put himself 
under this ocullst’s care, but for twelve years he could 
scarcely read type. His studies, however, cootinued. 
He invented a writing machine which he carried in his 
pocket ; by usizg this he was able to support himself by 
his literary labors. During this entire period be contin- 
ued his scientific studies in a systematic manner. To 
scientific agriculture he gave special attention. 

In 1845 he prepared notes and studied for months with 
the thought of writinga book giving the history of inven- 
tlor, discovery, and learning. When the book was nearly 
completed, another book covering the same ground was 
published, making it. useless for Professor Youmans to 
finish his work. From this time Professor Youmans 
began publishing his text books, working constantly at 
them, and lecturing ; during all the time su ff-ring from 
ill health and a weak and enfeebled eyesight. 

He died leaving a record that must be an encourage- 
ment to avy boy struggling for an education. He 
proved what earnestness, perseverance,’ and courage 
will do in the face of most di-couraging circumstances, 


A GROUP OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 
PUZZLE FOR THE BOYS. 


By Aunt EUSAN. , 


1, AN ancient patriarch, part of a chain, and a prepo- 
sition. 
2 A Grecian hero, a consonant, and what James I. gave 
the early settlers. 
3. A fish, a consonant, and a hunt. 
4 The namesake of a famous Scottish divine and rheto- 
rician. 
5. The greatest diplomatist of his day. 
6. Distance, what paper is made of, and a Latin adverb. 
7. A famous English beverage. 
_ 8. An important part of the body when it makes a stand. 
9. A wine, and half of a man’s name. 
10. An unbelieving disciple. 
11. An effervescing beverage. 
12. To consume, and part of a vessel. 
13 To fasten, a vowel, and a consonant. 
14 Who answered the first shot fired in the R° bellion? 
15 Whosaid “ Fix bayonets ’’ when the first troops landed 
in Maryland ? 
16. Who sent a city as a Christmas gift to the President ? 
17. Halfof a word in Marmion’s battlecry, and twenty 


18, Excavated springs. 


The red-flowering maple first in blossom. t's beautt- 
ful purple flowers unfolding a fortnight before the 
leaves. The moosewood follows, with rose-colored 
buds and leaves; and the dogwood robed in the white 
of its own pure blossoms. 


The.sun is bright, the air is clear, 

The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I bear 

The biuebird prophesyiog eprirg. 


The restless swallows building in the eaves, 
The golden buttercups, the grass, the leaves, - 
The lilacs tossing in the winds of May, 
All welcomed this majestic holiday. 
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JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT 
T is one of the disadvantages of the International 


‘kL Sunday-School Lesson system that it gives but frag- 


ments of such a life as that of Joseph. I disregard the 
fragment, as I recommend the Sunday school teacher to 
do, and turn to the whole story of Joseph’s treatment of 
his brethren to learn what Jesson it has for us. That 
story may be misread in either one of two ways. It is 
possible to imagine, as orthodox commentators have 
sometimes done, that it is painted as an ideal of Caristian 
forgiveness ; that it is a type of a ripened Christianity, 
matured before its time in the experience of an excep- 
tionally divine and devout soul. It {is also possible to 
read it—though I confess I should not have thought of 
that poes!bility if the ingenious author of the ‘‘ Bible for 
Learners ” had not demonstrated it—as an illustration of 
the ingenuity of petty revenge. According to him, Joseph 
contrived the harsh treatment, the suspicion that the 
brethren were sples, the putting of the money in their 
sacks, the detention of Simeon, the arrest of the eleven, 
and the final proposition to keep B3anjamia as his slave, 
all to torture the minds of his brethren and infilct on 
them a protracted and skillfully arranged revenge for 
their malignant treatment of him years before. The 
history of Biblical exegesis affords not a few f{liustrations 
of reading into the sacred narrative what no one w-uld 
suspect of finding in it; but I think this treatment of 
Joseph and the brethren takes the palm of them all. 

Lot us look at this story afresh, and see if, laying aside 
all preconceptions, we can read it naturally and ascertain 
its meaning. 

The seven years of plenty are followed by seven years 
cf famine. The granaries of Egypt are opened to supply 
her own people with grain. The rumor spreads abroad 
to other lands that Ezypt has supplies. In that age every 
foreign nation was counted a hostile nation, every for- 
elgneranenemy. Joseph keeps in his own hands the 
dealing of supplies to foreigners. He is startled one 
morning when ten Hebrews are announced and he sees 
in them his own brethren. The years have made more 
change in him than {n them ; position has made more 
change than the years. There is nothing strange in the 
fact that they do not suspect brother fo the Grand Viz'‘er 
of E xy pt, or that he sees in their famillar faces and figures 
his well-known brethren. He does not care to renew the 
acquaintance with these half-brothers of his. If you 
consider their nature, as shown not only by their trea!- 
ment of him but also by other incidents in the career of 
some of them, you will find abundant reason for his 
moral disaffection, for his concealment of himself, for 
his letting them go back again withou: knowing who he 
was. He had abundant opportunity, but no inclination, 
for revenge ; he would take no money from their hands ; 
but he did not care to renew the acquaintance. Roaally, 
that was not strange. 

But ke longs for his own brother Benjamin, the only 
other son of his mother R:beksh. He instantly forms 


in his mind a plan to get possession of this brother whom 


he really loves, and leave the rest to gotheir way. He 
threatens them as sples ; seiz3s one as a hostage ; lets the 
rest depart on their promise to bring Benjamin back 
with them when they return. Time passes; the corn 
which they have carried back with them to Canaan is 
exhausted ; reluctastly the father consents that Benjamin 
shall go up with them on their second journey. Reuben 
leaves his two sons in Jacob's hands as hostages for the 
eafe return of Berjamin. ‘‘ Sisy my two sons,” he says 
“if I bring him not to taee” It would not give, one 
would think, any great satiefaction to a grandfather to 
elay two of his grandsons because he had lost a son ; but 
the picture‘is true to thet rude age, and gives us a curi- 


- ous insight into its character. Joseph sees the attainment 


of bis of\:ct near at hand; recetves them graciously ; 
invites them to his own psilace tos meal ; sets them their 
pl:c2s in the order of their birth, to their great surprise ; 
eends portions from his own table to them, but five times 
the others’ portions to B:pjamin—another curtous indl- 
cation of the rudeness of the age whose civilities were so 
arithmetica ly measured—and sends them sway in pesce ; 
but not till he hes had his silver cup hidden in B-njsmin’s 
sack . His purpose is plain ; the seq 1e! shows his intent. 
Hie sfayant follows afier them ; discovers the cup here 
it had been bidden; brings them all back ; and Joseph 
then declares bis purpose: he will keep B:njimin ; the 
rest shal] depart in peace. This was his pian from the 
outset, and he hae reached fis realizaticn; but not with- 
out s struggle. More taan once he has been compelled 
to hurry from the presence of his brethren to hide his 
uncontrollable azgiiation. When Judah dares the power 
of the Grand Vizier, and pleads for Benjamin and for 
the aged father at home, and cffers hims:if a redemption 
for the lad, Joseph breaks down, abandons his plan, 
comes out of his concealment, makes himself known, | 


1 [ntsrnatioaa’ Sunday-Schoo!) Lesson for April 17, 1887.—Gen. 
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endeavors with a single sentence to sweep away their 
remorseful recollection of the past, and declares with a 
sublime spiritual truthfulness, but a literal inexac'ness, 
“* It was not you that eent me hither, but God,” and bids 
them hasten back to bring Jacob with them to make 
Egypt their home. 

If I have read this account aright, then this is not the 
story of a perfect Christian love, an ideal forgiveness, a 
mythical romance intruded into the narrative of a bar. 
baric age. It is the story of a struggle in a noble soul 
between the higher and the lower, between, not a spirit 
of revenge—for of that there is no indication—but be. 
tween that moral aversion which says of a bitter enemy, 
‘*T want nothing more to do with him,” and that higher 
love which says, ‘'I want an opportunity to do him 
good, and so overcome his evil with my good.” The 
higher love, the Christian forgiveness, trlumphs ; and so 
Joseph became the first one, I think, of Old Testament 
heroes whoee life illustrates that spirit of forgiving love 
which later we see ia Moses pleading with God to pardon 
and preserve the mb who have just sought to stone him 
and bis comrades to death, and in David, who will not 
etretch forth his hand to touch the pursuing S:ul, who 
has unwittingly put his life in the fugitive’s power, and, 
in its supreme culmination, in the prayer of Christ for his 
crucifiers, in the moment when the nails are driven into 
his quivering fizsh: ‘' Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” ! 

When the struggle was over and the victory was won, 
it ig worth while to note how absolutely full and free 
was the forgiveness. Josaph does not merely take no 
revenge ; he does not merely remit punishment ; he does 
not merely utter no reproaches—he labors to soften the 
brothers’ self-reproaches, to take the load off their own 
conscience, and hastens to assure them of food anda 
home and all help that he can give to them. The 
story needs no moralizing, and will bear none If 
it seems to you, reader, a beautiful one, refiect whether 
there is not somewhere in this wide world one against 
whom you have j ist cause of complaint, whose friend 
you were and from whom you have become estranged, 
and whom by love and sympathy and help you can 
serve, and by tervice bring back to love again ; ths evil 
in whom you can overcome by the manifest good in 
yourself. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


OR seven years Joseph went about as ruler of the 

lasd of Egypt, wearing his beautiful robes and 
golden chain, and riding in his splendid chariot. He 
lived in a palace, with troops of servants to wait upon 
him, and he had two sons whom he ioved. Then, after 
these seven years of plenty, came the seven years of 
famine, when nothing grew in the fields. The people 
honored Joseph more than ever when they saw that his 
words were all true, and that his wisdom had saved them 
from great distress. For now they had plenty of provis- 
fons laid up in their storehou3es, not only to supply their 
own wants, but to sell to other nations who had not such 


a wonderful ruler as Joseph to teil them beforehand | 


what God was going to do. 

Up in the land of Canaan, where Jacob lived, there 
was famine also ; and when Jacob heard thai there was 
plenty of food in Ezypt he sent hia sons down to buy. 
Osly B2njamin, the youngest, was kept at home, for 
Jacob loved him too much to let him go out of his sight. 


Do you think those ten brothers could take that long 


journey over the very road by which their little brother 
bad been carried away to cruel slavery without some- 


times thinking about him, and wondering whether he 


was dead, or whether he was still living, a poor, half. 


starved, suffsring man? Certaloly when they came be | 
fore this grand ruler of Ezypt, and bowed themselves 


humbly before him, they never imagined that he could 
be their brother Joseph. They were s0 much afraid of 
him they scarcely dared look at him ; bu‘, though Joseph 
had changed so much, they had not changed, and he 
koew them in aninstant Whenhe saw them bowlog 
before him he remembered his dream which had made 
them hate him so, but wich now had really come to 
pass. His heart was fuil of love for them {a spite of their 
cruelty, but he did not tell them at firs: wio he was. Ha 
wauted to make them think about their wickedness and 
understand that, though evil deeds may be hidden from 


msn, God sees and remembers and punishes He wanted 


to see if they were sorry for the way they !ai treated 
him, and whether they hated his brother also. 
S» ke would not listen to their story. Ha said, *‘ Yeare 
spies,” and he put them ali fm prison for three days, 


telling them if they wanted him to belleve them they 


must bring their younger brother down to him, and then 


he would not pul them to death. They had a sorrowful 


time in the prison, and at the end of the three daye, 
when J sseph told them he would only keep one of them 
in prison ani let the rest go home and get Benjamin 


1 Nam». xiv , 10-20; 1 Sam: xxiv.; Luke xxiii, %, 


they said to each other, ‘“‘ This trouble is come upon us 
because we would not listen when our brother begged us 
not to sell him.” They did not think that Joseph under. 
stood their language, but he did, and it touched his 
heart so he had to go away and weep; but he came 
back, and tock Simeon and put him in prison, and sent 
the rest away. 
Now they began to see that decelvers are not believed 
even when they tell the truth, for their father would not 
belfeve their story. He thought they had either killed 
Simeon or sold him, as he sometimes feared they had 
done to Joseph, and that they wanted to get Benjamin 


gone and something must be done, and then at last he 
let him go, though it almost broke his heart. 


heard that his father was well, and his heart was so full 
he could hardly Keer his secret any longer. He had to 
gO away and weep again; but he put them to one more 
test to see how much they Joved Banjamin. He hid his 
own silver cup in Benjamtin’s sack of corn when they 
went away, and then pretended he was going to take 


Now the brothers were sure that God was punishing 
them for their sins, and Judah, the oldest one, said: 
‘**God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants.” He 
told Joseph all about their story, and how the heart of 
their poor old father was bound up in Benjamin, and he 
begged Joseph to let Benjamin go, and take him for a 
slave in his place, for he could not go home and see the 


saw that his brothers loved their father and Benjamin, 
and felt that they deserved punishment for their cruelty 
tohim. He could not hide his love any longer. He 
sent all his servants out, and he could hardly speak for 
weeping as he said: ‘‘] am Joseph; doth my father 
yet live ?” 

No wonder his brothers were so troubled they could 


‘not answer, but stood trembling before him, and Joseph 


had to tell them to come nearer t> him. Then he said 
again, ‘‘I am Joseph, your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt.” He told them how God had turned their wicked 
deed into a blessing, and sent him there to preserve 
them and save them through the years of famine. He 
bade them go home and tell his father: ‘‘ Thus saith 
‘thy son Joseph, God ha'h made me ruler over all the 
land of Egypt: come down unto me, tarry not.” He 
promised to give them a place to llve, where they should 


be near him, and to take care of them through all the 
| years of famine that were yet to come, and he bade them 


tell their father all they had seen, and make haste to 
bring him down there. 


talk with him, until he kissed them all, and they wept 
together. How sorry and ashamed and yet how glad 
these brothers were! How bad their own cruelty looked 
by the side of Joseph’s gencrous love and readiness to 
forgive—just as a solled plece of paper looks blacker by 
the side of one that is pure and clean ; just assinful lives 
look blackest by the side of the love and pity of our 
Lord Jesus Carist ! 3 
spirit filled him with love and mercy as well as wisdom. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
a LAYMAN 


E mu3t seek for the spiritual remaioder in the 
| Kingdom of God—and that is within us. Here 
the great expenditure of Joseph’s force displays Itself. 
The whole squad of low-lived brethren are transformed 
under a spiritual law which i3 as natural as the law of 
the tear's gravitation. It is the vast amount of nature 
in this unreserved scene in Joseph’s inner chamber that 
challenges our admiration. Tae spiritual force is 80 
correlated and conserve as to give us anew the revela 
tion of the power of the law operating in human hearts. 
Thank God, after all, we live in a world where much 
seems to be wasted, but in a world where God finally 
forbids waste ! 


It seems to be that in these times of ‘‘the conserva- 
tion of force” we ought to turn our atten!ion more 
scientifically to the logical outcom3 of our own doc. 
trine; for it is not materialistic {a fact; rather it is 
epiritualistic A tear, a flood of tears, are the physical 
equivalent of a nervousexpenditure. But is there noth- 
ing else happening? Are the intellectual and €m ptional 
expenditures conserved in a vial-full of a solution of 
chloride of sodium? Is this the doctrine of equtva- 
lences ? Is this the fit expression of all that happened In 
that dramatic disclosure and reunion of Joseph and his 
brethren ? Obviously, the doctrine of the conservation 
of forca insists on our finding something beside this 
vial wherewithal to exprees the equivalence of these 
great events. Where is that ¢quivslence to be sougbt ? 
That which is natura! is also: spiriiual, and of it 
inay be phys‘cally and part of it psychically expressed. 


Sich a supreme faith in the power of moral greatness 


also. He would not let him go until the food was al] — 


So at last Joseph saw his dear brother Benjamin, and | 


Banjamin for a slave as a punishment for stealing it. 


sorrow Of his father. At last Joseph was satisfied. He: 


And atiil they could hardly believe him, or dare to 


**God was with Joseph,” and his 


as J932pa hai, em > died fa the presence of moral little 
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ness, is what saves the world, whenever the world is 
saved. We keep our faith bottled up and written down 
in creeds, and draw it out in councils, but not in coun 
sels. We held-religion just above our heads, or just In 
our heads, and wonder our hearts miss fire. How can 
you conserve a force that doesn’t exist ? You've got 
nothing but sulphur ; you must get some niter. Thiogs 
that evolve force are things that, so to-speak, are 
togethered No» true unity is possible save by duality, 
and the trinity is the best expression of orthodoxy. 
Every tear is an expression physical, intellectual, and 
emotional. How shall manhood be conserved except 
by the utilization of the whole force? When we miss 
our r.ligion, be sure ’tis because we have mislaid one 
of the persons in this trinity. 


When s man moves in and occuples his whole 
nature, he becomes, like the Master, masterful. True 
greatness is greater than genius, because magnanim- 
ity i3 not a necessary quality of genius. Bacon 
was more than talented, but his name stands for the 
mean and disingenuous. The distance between Joseph 
and his brethren never seems £0 great as when the for- 
mer rises to the great heightof rescuing from starvation 
the abashed and scarad’ men who plotted his death, 
robbed him of his home, and sold him into slavery. A 
man is frequently great in the ratio that he behaves as we 
wouldn’t behave in the same circumstances We who, 
maybe, never rise to great acts of magnanimity, feel a 
rush of enthusiasm for him who js magnanimous. We 
condemn ourselves a good deal by our spontaneous 
applause of viee punished and virtu3 rewarded that 
regulates the drop of the crimson curtain. 


Suppose some one fays J oseph’s victory over the natural 
lability to strike back was not a religious victory at all, 
but simply the result of natural affection, the sover 
cignty of the family tle ? The statement carries with it 
a part of all that Jesus means by life in the kingdom of 
God. Much misconception of religion has bred irrelig- 
ion. Does family love assert itseif over family hate ? 
Then God is there. 
in that man iu whom love is regnant. In his brethren 
hate was sovereign ; in Joseph love was law. Shal) 
love be called irreligious or non-relizious simply because 
itis natural? Is the kingdom of God, then, unnatural ? 
Whatsoever is pure aod lovely is Christian in being 
Christlike. 


Human nature {s a side of the divine nature when 
that nature is like the human nature of Christ. And fn 
an early age Joseph vindicated human nature in con- 
duct, and {l)ustrated the coincidence of natural goodness 
and goodness. Toere are not two kinds of rightness. 
In co far as a man 1s right with his nelghbor is he right 
with himself and with God. This too prevalent notion 
that the righteousness of a man doesn’t count until he 

submits himeelf unto certain ecclesiastical limiftations fs 

the grave heresy that Jesus antagonized. God is the 
: All-Truth. And he who has hold of one truth, and 
wants al] truth, belongs to God’s elect. Should we 
celestially disfranchise Melchiz:dek because he belonged 
to the wrong dispensation ? Would not Joseph be salva. 
ble if his name was Poaraoh ? 


Ia there anybody you don’t like to meet ? 
self if he be not the man whom you have wronged ? 
‘* And they were troubled at his presence.” The dis- 
agreeable man may be the just man. Let us settle 
waether we obj3ct. waether we are troubled at folks for 
our own fault before we deal out denunciation. Joseph's 
brethren were in a hopeful state because thev knew what 
troubled them was their owaconsclence Waoen aman 
can be comfortable in the presence of those whom he has 
wronged, he is a hopeless case. As Jong as conscience 
scorches and flays the off:nder, there is hope of him. 
Tne man who has sinned away his day of pee is the 
man who prides himself on his disgrace. 


The doctrine of overcoming evil with good is Messi. 
anic, but we do not look upon it asa novelty until we 
have tried it, when, like all great truths in conduct, it 
buists out of the intellect into the heart. The amouat 
of startling discovery thus made easily possible in the 


continents of the commonplace ils amazng. Since men 


are so energetic in the quest of the new, and expend 


such untold energy fu the s2arch, say, for the sources of | 


the Nile, the Open Polar Sea, the lost stars of the con. 
stellations, and Charley Ross, the wonder grows that 
they are so slow io pushing thelr prows iato the 
eternal seas of God’s moral government. Men will die 
for a new degree of latitude who will not give a drop of 
perspiration for a new degree of sanctity. The more is 
honor due Joseph, the “great discoverer of spiritual 
power in an age when thédivine discovery was but just 
begun among men. S:e how we yet invoke the law of 
retaliation on most trivial occasions. Sze how the 
age had to invent new instruments to express itse]f— 
say, the boycott and the strike and the black list. And 
yet here is Joseph, in the infancy of time, challenging the 
retaliatory principle and leading graceless brethren into 
geac) by an amzing {llastration of magnanimity that 


The kingdom of God in go far ts 


Ask your- | 


was a revelation ‘ol moral capacity never dreamed of by 


these selfish and sinister souls. 


- The suffering of the innocent for the gullty possesses 
wondrous power both over the guilty and innocent. 
Joseph was made by his suffering because he used it in 
love. His brethren were made by that love into 
ashamed and abashed culprits of whom there was yet 
hope. Men who bave wronged a brother man feel that 
they deserve punishment. They who give a blow ex- 
pect one because they know they deserve one. But 
God’s moral government is constituted on another plan. 
That plan is to bestow on the guilty, not what they 
deserve, but what God can conserve. The government 


of God is paternal, and that means fatherly and 


motierly. What is sought is something that will 
awaken dormant spiritual power. The objact is not to 
depress by punishment, but to exalt by magnanimity. 
The power of vicarious sacrifice is seen over every 
errant son recalled by maternal tears from a life of 
infamy. It is seen in the reconstruction of Joseph’s 
brethren, who got a blessing they il] desorved instead of 
the cursing they consciously felt that they merited. 
The old orthodoxy has side of truth—we all are saved, 
not without our own merit, but more by others’ merit 
acting as an inspiration to get us out of our demerit. 


We dislike many people the most whom we never met. 
We get prejudices in our heads and kinks in our hearts 
that disqualify us, so that we conclude the right line, after 
all, may not be the shortes cut. Whatever preconceptions 
or conceptions Joseph may have had. justly or unjustly, 
of his brethren, they all disappeared in a fidod of broth- 


-erly kindness when the old, famillar faces reappeared to 


him. Time does wonders even on our sense of injustice, 
and softens asperities with excuses. It is easier to do 
good for evil fifteen years after the event than it is 
when Jeff Davis sits as dictator in R’'chmond. I called 
at Beauvoir once, and I was glad I didn’t take part in 
what at one time might have been the hanging of J:ff 
Davis, though I own I’ve seen times when I would like 
to have had a hand in shortening his supply of oxygen. 


It is sald that you have less regard for the great when 
you meet them, and that to his valet the king is no hero. 
That is because he is no heroto the right-minded any- 
body. But I found I thought more of Spurgeon after 
heariog him and shaking his hand than I ever did be- 
fore, and the Taberracle has always been to me next to 
the matchless Plymouth Pulpit. ‘‘ And Joseph sald unto 
his brethren, Come nesr to me, I pray you. And they 
came near.” In that contact of the oldest ‘* lang syne,” 
the love of kindred and family, the love that {s superior 
to grudge and the long-suffering that is superior to 
wrong-suffering, won theday. The family {s the nucleus 
of all orthodoxy. It is the first church and the best 
school of piety. | 

If God didn’t save men in spite of their deviltry, 
most men would be lost in the midst of their deviltry. 
The devi\’s schemes are well laid, but they generally go 
awry where least suspected. The constitution of things 
is remedial. You will always notice a great moral and 
religious movement follows great corruption. When 
the times are most out of joint, Jacob is simply getting 


| to be Israel, and the lad in a dude coat {s getting to be 


first a slave and then a prince. Evil is superphosphate 
in the hill:, though it smells to heaven anywhere else. 
Nothing in God’s universe but God can convert—ever 
from evil good evolving. » 


A man looks back upon his career and sees the a 
ous sins, the gullt that will not down or out. The man 
he has wronged and whom he tries to ruin, by a good 
Providence and inspite of wrongs suff:red comes out 
honored, successfu., great, and bestows blessing where 
cursing was expected and where punishment was ex. 
pected. It may have been a crime was the means of 
gaving Israel and of perpetuating the new clivilfz tion. 
Saoall we regard crime as any the less criminal ? Not a 


‘| whit.. But we shall thank God that the orbit in which 


the devil revolves is so small that he interferes with 
himself. There is nothing that better shows the supe- 
tiority of the divine forces and the healihiness of the 
nature of things than this irrepressible tendency of the 
evil forces to neutraliz2 each other. Shakespeare dis- 
covered—no, Joseph discovered— 

| ‘‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

j Rough-hew tkem as we will.’’ 


Slavery of the body is not the worst slavery. His 
brethren were worse slaves than Joseph. If we do not 
use Canaan wisely, better Egypt; for Goshen used is 
better than Canaan misused. Many men think other 
folks are slaves when ‘tis freedom in Goshen and slavery 
in Canaan. It is not place that makes the state, but state 
that makes the place. The princeliest opportunity is 
often picked up on the edge of the desert. A great man 
is he who creates opportunity by opportune conduct. It 
is the outside that men call freedom, but real freedom 
is from within. John Brown was vastly more free than 
Governor Wise. Men mistake license for liberty, but at 
last Joseph’s brethren owa the corn and Joseph owns 
the wheat, ; 


_, EASTER LILIES. 


By AGNEs MaupE Macuar. 


where are the sweet white lilies, 
Stately and fair and tall ? 
And.why don’t they grow for Easter, 
Down by our garden wall? . 


Dear, in the bare, brown garden, 

Their roots lie hidden deep, 
And the life is pulsing tbrough them, — 
_ Although they seem to sleep. 


And the gardener’s eye can see them, 
In germs that buried lie, 

Shine in the spotless beauty 
That will clothe them by and by. _ 


So may Christ see in us growing 
The lilies he loves best— 

The faith, the trust, the patience 
He planted in the breast. 


Not yet their crown of blossom, 
Bat he sees their coming prime, 
As they will smile to meet him 
In earth’s glad Easter time. 


The love that striveth toward bim, 
Through earthly gloom and chill; 
The faithful, meek obedience, 

In darkness following still— 


_ These are the Easter lilies, 
Spotless and fair and sweet, 
We would bring to the risen Saviour, 
And lay at his blessed feet. 


MARY. 


(John xx., 16.) 
By James M. Luptow, D.D. 


O one ever used human language so eloquently 

as Jesus. Men have spoken in lengthened dis- 
course with such weighty arguments, such fitting rhet- 
oric, and such sustained passion of delivery as to con- 
vince and move multitudes. But no one save Jesus 
could look upon whom he would, though a stranger, 
and by simply saying, ‘‘ Follow me!” draw that person 
from his trade, his home, and bind him ia lif:slonpg de 
votion under his authority. What power in the look 
he, a helpless prisoner, cast upon his renegade discipla— 
commingling in the glance condemnation and forgive- 
ness, grief and love, so that Peter was rescued by it 
from the brink of ignominy, and restored to truer saint- 
ehip than before ! | 
But I suppose that this word ‘‘ Mary” surpassed all 
others in what it revealed of himself, and what it 
wrought in his auditor. Those lips which uttered it 
were endowed with a new power of eloquence, as there 
had passed upon them the change that had glorified his 
resurrection body. These bodies, as organs through 
which our souls express themselves, are like poor, un- 
tuned instruments upon waich one would play. It is 
only by study of the art and long practice that the most 
skillful can make voice, face, and gesticulation reveal, 
even approximately, what is in the depths of the heart. 
But Carist’s resurrection body, his spiritual body, was 
as perfect as the spirit which filled it, and perfectly 
adapted to express all itsemotions. Every sentiment of 
the soul of the Son of God was doubtless put into the 
manner and tone with which he spoke that word 
‘‘Mary.” There mu-:t have been a world of revelation 
and love in it; the infinite thought filling and flowing 
out from the human word. If we use the earth speech 
in heaven, 80 it will be there. But maybe the earth- 
speech will be done away, because soul will fully show 


itself to soul: the communion so intimate and full that 


no’ such medium will be required. What will it be to 
hear God speak, az St. Augustine says, ‘‘ not through 
any tongue of the fiesh, nor angel’s voice, nor sound 
of thunder: but to hear himself. WHIl not this be to 
enter iato the of tha Lord ?” 

Bat that word of Christ was wonderful, not only 
for the eloquence of th; speaker, but also because 
of’ his choice of an auditor. The import of th; 
occasion was so great, the moment when Iife and 
immortality were brough: to light in thls death- 
darkened world, that the earth might well have assem- 
bled, while the heavens bowed down to hear the 
first word of tharisen Son of .God. But Jesus chose 
only one auditor—one wh? thould kindle her torch at 
the brigh: revelation and carry it to others until the 
earth should be full of the glorious news. 

But who is this person who receives the highest honor 
ever put upon one stil] in common humanity? A king? 
A bigh priest ? A prophet with intellect inspired to com. 
prehend the grandeur of his tidings ? No; but asimple 
woman. Andwhy? So far as we know, she has but a 
single qualification, which by Jesus’s choice is exalted 
to the chief of all qualifications—she seems to have loved 
the Saviour most. And how delicately she had shown 


her love! Once she anointed his feet with precious 


ointment, and wiped them with her own tresses. With 
two relatives of Jesus—his mother and aunt—she, kept 
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her watch of affection amid the wild rabble that crowded 
about his cross, when the male disciples had fled. She 
was the first at the sepulcher this day, while it was yet 
dark, keeping vigil by the dead:body, as she supposed, 
and summoned the disciples she missed {t. When 
Peter and Jobn had exhausted their sorrowful curfosity 
and returned home. her love enchaine r to the deso- 
late spot. She would not leave it except to seek for the 
dear fi-sh, that she might with her f arms take it 
away if it were dishonored. Even the apparition of 
angels with their bright presence did not dispel her 
mourning; and she complained to m, with eyes 
blinded with tears, have laid 
Him” Who ever read a'stor truer constancy and 
whole-hearted devotion ? 

It is a deep and precious Jesson we may take to our 
hearts from this record—that, not to the most influen- 
tial, nor to the most learned in spiritual truth, nor even 
to those who had been most exalted by being made men 
of inspiration, but to her who Joved him most, our Lord 
wave the most resplendent h: nor of all. -Though John 
the Baptist, the greatest born of woman, must say, ‘‘Hs 
shoe latchets I sm unwortby, stooping down, to unloose,” 
yet simple love had the prerogative of kissing His feet. 
The blessing of Christ will most enwrap those who come 
closest to him. Toey know most of his truth who give 
themselves up most unreservedly to his affection. His 
** Jove shed abroad {fn our hearts wil! halo our heads and 
lives with the glory of its beams ” 

But what fs that word which our Lord chose through 
which to reves! bimself ia his resurrectizn glory to his 
disciple ? There was one word so immense in its mean 
ing, so sacred, that the Jew would not venture even to 
pronounce it. That word was the hallowed name of 
God himseif, fitted to the lips only of angels and the 
redeemed in heaven. How appropriate it would bave 
been if those l!ps, which were henceforth to pronounce 
from the throne of heaven the mandates of the untverse, 
hed uttered that word in tones of thunder, or as the 
voice of many waters, in the declaration, ‘‘ I am God !” 
It would have been in keeping with the guard of angels 
and the macnitude of the event. But Jesus saith unto 
her, ‘‘Mary!’ called hername! In this he telJsus 
that his sense of divinity and d :minion is no greater 
than are his love and symp:thy for a single sorrowing 
human being That heis the Ktog of giory does not 
eclipse the fact that he is the endeared and intimate 
Friend of every one who trustsia bim. havecalled 
thee by name,” said God to the Old Testament people. 
Our Lord emphas'!zed very beautifully this same indf- 
vidualiziog grace by the custom of the shepherds {n the 
East who live day and nizht with their sheep upon the 
mountains, giving names to them with which they 
become familiar, so that ‘‘ He calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth themout” Wecannot lose ourselves 
in the multitudes of the world so as to escape the search 
of his ey¢, nor in the mul fiudes of his saints go as to 
have only a part of his gracious care. F :r you he lived, 
and died, and rose, and now watches from the throne 
and sends his Holy Spirit as full-heartedly as if there 
were no other human being. 

And Mary recognized, not only her own name, but 
the voice that uttered it. At first she did not see that it 
was Jesus. H-+r ‘‘ eyes were holden,” it may be by the 
very welght of erlef ard anxiety. Or through her 
tears she did not discero anything very clearly. Or, 
perhaps, her Jack of expectation, indeed the seeming 
impossibility of his being her Saviour—“‘ for as yet,” 
John tells us, the disc!ples ‘‘ knew not the Scripture that 
he must rise again from the dead ’’—may have prevented 
any familiar feature of Jesus from suggesting that it 
could be he. Orit may be that the refinement of the 
resurrection body, and the joy of Christ’s soul irradiat- 
ing it, were so different from the face and form of the 
**man of sorrows and acquainted with grief’ whom she 
had known so well, that our Saviour was in brief disgulee 
to her. But the voice penetrated her blindness, Its 
accents were laden with the old, familiar love, and 
would have revealed the soul of her Master had she 
geen no person, or had he stood before her in the verita- 

form of the gardener, as she at first thought. 

So our Saviour tells us, ‘‘ My sheep know my volce.” 
The cali which he makes to the heart is beyond all the 
massing of external evidence for his divinity and pres- 
ence. Onoemay beunable, through ignorance, to answer 
infidel objections, and yet b: unsbaken in the falth be- 
cause of the impression Corist has wrought upon one’s 
inner experience. The conviction of his love and com- 
panionships comes to be among the deepest certainties 
of life. What argument could have robbed the dying 
Wesley of this confidence when he exclaimed, ‘‘ God is 
with me’? The sorrows of fourscore years had not 
shaken the trust of a venerable woman whom I met ina 
public hospital : ‘‘ I heard his voice years and years ago. 
I knew it io be his, and never since have I distrusted 
him, nor can I distrust him, whatever he lets come to 
me.” 

And how that word ‘‘ Mary ” stirred the recollection of 
the disciple! He said it, doubtless, just as he used to say 
it. 1fshe was ihe woman who had been “‘ asinner,” the 


calling of her name revealed him who, when the Phari- 
sees would have stoned her, befriended her ; and whose 
pure and kindly words had won her to virtue and hope. 
If she was anotbe: Mary, the word recalled his casting out 
the seven devile—probably some form of insanity—and 
clothed her in ber right mfiud, and made her see, instead 
of the horrid :peeches of a diseased imagination, the 
beauties of the world, the open heavens, and himself, 
the fairest on earth or in heaven. The thousand minis- 
tries of his word and spirit, for which the broken alabas. 
ter box of ointment and the washing of his feet with 
tears were poor expressions of her gratitude, were all 
there again in the familiar call of her name. 

And such {s the fullness with which our Lord's cal] to 
each one of us {is laden. It is a remiader of what he has 
always been tous. His watch over you began long ago. 
We may belleve that, in bis omniscience, he saw your 
life ages before it began. For you he died as truly as 
for Mary and John. Over your birth hour, as you 
entered the world of trials and temptations, of such 
dangers and such possibilities of gathering spiritual re- 
wards and securing a biissful eternity, his solicitude 


watched. And his providence and sp!rit have hovered” 


over you ever since, like the wings of a mighty angel 
shadowing you with blessings as you have moved across 
the fleld of life. How many have been his rescues, as 
you recall them! How many more in which the rescue 
was so complete that you did not even know of your 
danger! How many have been his pardons! How 
often has he restored your soul from wandering ! how 
often led you ‘‘ not into temptation,” so that you did not 
have even the conflict and the hazard! How many holy 
promptings has he given you! Do you remember what 
he was to you in the hour of your conversion, holding 
your wavering resolution firm ? in the hour of eorrow, 
sustaiaing your fainting soul ? Try to think what you 
would .be now had not his loving-kindness and long- 
suffering kept you. You were never such a friend to 
yourself as this unseen, mysterious Friend has been to 
you. And now, ashe calls each of us by name—the 
name mother’s voice so fondly called in our childhood, 
and the name by which dear ones will try in vain to call 
us back fora moment’s recognition as our souls disappear 
through the death shades—he condenses {nto it all the 
love and goodness which have blessed our past years. 

But it was more than an old-time greeting Mary 
recelved from her Master—it was anew and measureless 
benediction. That salutation made real to her all she 
bad ever dared to hope. With the other diecip‘es, she 
once fondly dreamed that he who gave life to others 
wuld himeelf always live But how terrible the disap- 
pointment! Her heart, broken by sympathy for the 
Sufferer on the Crors, was crushed in'o utter hopeless- 
ness by his death. But now all is restored. Her wild. 
est dream is surpassed by the reality. 

Oh! if wecould only realize what Christ means by his 
salutation to-day! Mass all the longings of your heart, 
born of sorrow, of the sense of sin, of loneliness, of fear 
for the future. Think of all you could desire These 
thin s are as nothing compared with the reality, as the 
joy of the resurrection bour was incomparably beyond 
the disciples’ hope. ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
n:ither hath it entered the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


GROWING INTO CHRIST. 


By THe Rev. C. W. Huntineton.’ 
“May grow up in all things into him, which is the head, even 
Christ ’*—Eph. iv., 15. 
HE supreme end before the Christian, of course, is 
the glory of God. As the rivulets and streams 
and rivers flow into the ocean, so do all the numberless 
subordinate ends which the Christian pursues flow into 
the one all-embracing, superlative end of glorifying God. 
It is a necessity, however, that the Christian, in order 
thus to promote the glory of God, should therein pro. 
mote hisown good. The question with him, then, fs, so 
far as he is individually concerned, What shall be the 
main object of his endeavor in living the Christian life 7 
What does the Gospel of the blessed God represent as 
the highest personal end which one should strive to 
attain? By some this end is supposed to be escaping 
hell and gaining heaven. This savors of utilitarianism. 
In hell is misery, in heaven happiness; therefore gain 
heaven. This view places emphasis upon the conse- 
quences of sin rather than upon sin itself in its inherent 
guilt. A second view makes the great end to be sought 
freedom from the presence and power of sin, and the 
consequent possession of love and righteousness. This 
is far in advance of the former view. It recognizes the 
dreadfulness and deadi{ness of ain as sin ; and says, to 
be freed from the present guilty, degrading bondage of 
this tyrant is the obj ct of attainment, rather than merely 
to eecape the penalty he may {nfilct in the future. To 
be sure, this second view includes the first—to be freed 
from sin will secure the avoidance of hell and the gain- 


ing of heaven—but the second view makes this latter 


unspeakable boon a consequence rather than an end of 
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Christian living. It follows as the result of escape from 
the dominion of sin, which is the matin object of pur- 
sult. It is not the chief end of Christian endeavor, 
while freedom from sin is made only a means to ac- 
complish the end. This second view surpasses the first 
as the wide arch of the canopy of the skizs surpasses 
the grandest domes of human architects. 

Yet the Apostie Paul in the text presents an end for 
Christian effort higher stil]. It is no less than growling 
up into Christ. He is fond of representing this as the 
capital goalof his ambition. In the letter to the Philip- 
plans he speaks of running in a race for the prize of the 
high calliag in Christ Jesus. And, again, he declares 
that he counts all things but refuse that he may gain 
Christ and be found in him. He tells the Colossians 
that in Christ dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily, and says, ‘‘ In him ye are made full.” Through- 
out these two epistles and the one from which the text 
is taken—which three are those specially relating to 
Christ—there runs the same fu lime, controlling truth 
of the Jargeness and glory of Cirist, and the need of the 
Christian being, so to speak, absorbed in him, that the 
undying vitality of Christ may be communicated to the 
believer. Now, this third conception of the supreme. 
end of the Christian life (3 far as the individual is con- 
cerned) is an advance upon the second, inasmuch as it 
embraces the second, and adds thereto very much. It 
removes theend to be gained from the sphere of abstract 

| thought, and personal'zes it in Christ. The end aimed 
at, therefore, becomes fairly radiant in its attractive 
excellence, because of the unutterably engaging charac- 
ter of Christ. 

The Apostle, then, in the text declares the final cause 
of Christian love and service to be, not merely the attsin- 
ment of holiness, abstractly considered—something in 
itself relatively cold and formal—but the becoming 
enveloped. as it were, in the loving, life-giving person- 
ality of Christ, in him to receive such spiritual electrify- 
ing as shall renovate the soul of the believer, and tinge 
the character with the pecullar, invaluable, fascinating 
flavor of his own personal self. With this before the 
Christian as his goal—to grow up in all things into 
Christ—he has an immeasurable advantage over him 
who runs the race with an inferfor prize in view. 
desire to impress the fact of the superiority of this end, 
which the New Testament represents as the one which 
the Christian belfever should keep before himseif. 

In the first place, it recognizes a truth sometimes over- 
looked, that the incarnation not merely brought the Son 
of God into organic relation with men, thus opening the 
possibility of his rendering full atonement for the race, 
but also, in view of, that atonement, made it necessary 
that men, to receive its benefits, should themselves come 
into close, organicrelation with him. The ends of the 
incarnation are not reached simply by Christ coming 
down into humanity and becoming one with it; human- 
ity must truly go up into Christ and become one with 
him. I fear the view is too common that, Christ having 
assumed fi-sh and atoned for sin by his sufferings and 
death, all that remains for men to do is formally to 
accept this atonement by putting faith in him who made 
it, and then to live as worth{ly as may be until done 
with this world, when they shal! find themselves accepted 
by God and admitted to the heavenly {nheritance on the 
strength of the faith which long ago they reposed in — 
Christ. Such persons regard Corist much as a man re- 
gards the bank in which he deposits money. He belleves 
the bank safe; he puts his money there; the bank 
promises to honor his drafts. He goes about his busi- 
ness, having no special relation to the bank, giving it 
no thought. When occasion arises for him to use his 
money, he draws a check, fully believing that the bank 
will respect it, which it does. By previously depositing 
his money in the bank he purchased the right to draw 
upon the bank whenever he should choose. Now, persons 
who hold the partial and therefore erroneous view which 
I am trying to describe, deposit in Christ their faith, 
thinking that thereby they purchases the right to draw 
on Christ ia the judgment day ; and, having made this 
formal and genuine deposit, they have no special 
thought of closer and continual relationship with Christ. 

To take advantage of the redemption effected by our 
blessed Lord in such wise, obviously is to do that which 
is mechanical, superficial, and unproductive of sp!ritual 
character ; it is lamentably to neglect the richness and 
the reach of the Gospel. The eternal Son came into this 
world, identifying himself with men; to work out for 
them a full salvation. That full salvation is not realized 
by men until they do more than make once for a'] a simple 
deposit of faith in him, and then go their way saying, 
We are saved through Christ. They mut make their 
faith productive of identification with him ; they must 
come into vital, organic union with him ; they must grow 
up in all things into him. The fafth required of the 
Caristian is not something which 1s lodged in Christ, the 
Christian then separating himself from Christ as the © 
depositor puts his morey in the bank and goes his way. 
Rather is it something which brings the Christian into — 
Christ and keeps him there. It is not merely a mem. 


orandum left with Christ to enable him to recognize the 
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person when later, in need, the person shall come again ; 


itis a vital bond, inseparably linking the believer to 
Chriet. Just as really as the Son of God by his incarna 
tion msde himself one with men, so really must men, 
recogn!z'pg what he has done for them and is to them, 
make themselves one with him ; coning to him by faith 
and growlng up in all things into him. 

This the Saviour himself most clearly declared. ‘In 
the conversation with the disciples at the Last Supper— 
an occasion pecullarily noteworthy as being his last 
private interview with them, in which he spoke of 
things of chiefest importance—most unmistakably did 
he emphasiz3 the specially intimate relationship which 
should subsist between himself and them. He spoke 
of his being in the Father, of their being in him, and of 
his being inthem. He dwelt at length upon the figure 
of the vine and the branches, enforcing the truth, utterly 
novel, that thore who would be his disciples must abide 
inhim. This abiding in him he represented as their 
fundamental need, as the only ground of their fruiftful- 
ness, a8 the source of the fullaess of their joy. And this 


is just what those same men, with others, afterward 


came to experlence. Hence their marvelous power. 
We see it most evidently in the Apostle Paul, for the 
Scriptures reficct hie personal religious life more fully 
and distinctly than that of any other. As we read in 
the Acts the record of his Jabors, and in the Epistles 
trace the movement of his Christian experience, we are 
impressed with the striking reality of his vital relation- 
ship with Christ. To Paul Christ was everything— 
Christ who died and rose again, Christ who was made 
unto us wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanc- 
tification, Christ who was the living, glorified Saviour 
and King, Christ who was his life. To bein Christ, to 
be enlarging under the influence of his engaging, potent 
personality—no end more glad or sublime was within 
the reach of Paul’s comprehension or fancy. And it 
was because he was experiencing this that he had such 
matchless courage and such richness of spiritual life. 
It was on a lofty height that Paul stood. He had real 
knowledge of the power of Christ’s love, of the value of 
Christ’s companionship. He made organic and not 
merely formal connection with Christ, and in conse- 
quence his life richened and ripened. 

The superiority of making as the ultimate end of 
Christian effort the growing up into Christ is empha- 
sized by the fact that this end is pecullarly fitted to 
develop and satisfy the hunger of the buman soul. It 
may be stated without fear of j.1st contradiction that the 


craving of the human heart cannot be met except in the 


outgoing of supreme love toa personal God. Man must 
be incomplete without such love. It is quite impossible 


- for him to be satisfied with formal holiness, even grant- 


ing the possibility of {ts attainment. Simply to be holy. 
without knowing and loving God (if such a state can be 
imagined), could not supply the wants of the sdul; for 
the soul of man has cravings which cry for satlsfaction 
in the giving «f supreme love to a person who sball be 
worthy—and such person can be no less than divine 
These cravings are innate. Bare holiness, disconnectec 
with atupreme love for an all-lovable and all-loving 
Psrson, would be like a dinner of bread and water 
While the object of this controlling human love must be 
God, it {s difficult to see how men could give it to him 


with fullest eatisfaction without his making special dis- 


closure of himself. We bave our conception of the 
character of God from what we see in the man Christ 
Jesus. Had it not been for the incarnation {ft is hard to 
imagine what conception of God we should have had. 
He would surely have been but partially apprehensible. 
Witness the lame efforts of pre-Christian philosophy to 
fing out God. And even in the exceptional case of the 
Jewish nation, specially intrusted with the divine con- 
fidence, there was no knowledge that approached com. 
pleteness. Indeed, there could not be, until God should 
show himself to. men, as he did in Jesus of Nazareth 
And mark how wondrously well is this same Jesus 
fitted to be the obj ct of the full, passionate, satisfying 
love of men. By the incarnation and all that was ac 
complished in the earthly life of our Lord, God made 


himself known beyond all possibility of doubt as ex 


ceedingly gracious and paternal. The {ncarnate Sn 
proved this by his suffering—and it is only suffering on 
behalf of another that can best prove the reality of love 
As men look upon Jesus Christ they see not merely the 
God of whom natural theology speaks, they see God in 
the plenitude of his love. They also see man in his 
perfectness. They see God and man united. They see 
God, so to speak, reduced to human terms. They see 
one who is inexpressibly glorious, lovely beyond com. 
pare ; one whose every characteristic marvelously qual- 
tfies him to satisfy human love. 

But notice that in Jesus Christ there 1s room for some- 
thing more than a supreme and restful love—and I 
assume that this love is accompanied by faith in him as 
Savicur. The possibilities and needs of human nature 
adm‘t of something more. It may be a legitimate out- 
come of such love and faith ; still, it is an advance upon 
them. Men may bein Christ ; may be surrounded by 


his glorious being, may feel the pulsing of his life-forces, 


| 


may incorporate {nto themselves those forces, may lose 
themselves fo his personality. an ineffable attain- 
ment is this! Does it not fill to the full, in promise, the 
rmost yearnings of the heart? Tne Coristian may 
grow up into Cor'st. Christ is the sphere within which | 
he mow s—Cnrist of unspeakable excellence and fascina- 

tion. Toe Curistian, then, will not have to rely upon 
himself ; his pat simply and always will be confidently 
to trust himse f to the Christ in whom he is. What, 
then, is the purl’y of the air he breathes ! what the gentle, 
unfailing strength of the power ever flowing into his life 
from the ercompassing life of “m. redeeming and 
triumpbant Christ! This. and this only, is the way to 
the fulfiliing of the possibilities of human nature, to the 
attaloment of complete manhood. Christ is the ideal 
man ; from the foundation of the world he has been, in 
God’s plan, the one in whom sinful, ignorant, pitiful men 
shall regain the manhood they have lost. Morality, how- 
ever flawless, if attained, cannot produce it. Holiness, 
however pure and radiant, if secured, cannot supply it. 
This manhood, recovered, can be only Christian man- 
hood. It can be achieved only as one becomes ahatencats 
by Christ. 

How lamentably many struggling and pnmene 
souls overlook this truth which is of such capital im 
portance! The great energies of their lives are kept in 
exercise, seeking to appease the self-asserting thouzh 
often ill-defined longing of the heart ; but full rest is not 
found. Religion, as they understand and embrace it, 
and conscientiously endeavor to live under its law, does 
not perfectly satisfy. In time of sorest need their Christ 
seems an unreal Christ. Oh, the pity of it ! the infinite 
pity that there should be in this world, even among the 
best-intentioned people, such an untold and needless 
amount of restlessness and pain and unfulfilled longing ! 
How the heart of the compassionate Christ must pity 
men who, though corfessedly his followers, so fail to 
understand him! He cannot but mourn that, with ardu- 
ous, painful, and, after all, fruitless efforts, they labor 
to build for themselves a way, while long since he has 
himself. made the short and sure one: That way leads 
into bim. Whosoever will go into Christ with unmixed 
confidence, and there open his gladdening eyes upon the 
limitless resources and superlative strength and excel 
lence of Christ, will find perfectly allayed the uneasi- 
ness of his heart; whether it be slight as the curling 
ripples which the coy breeze stirs, or profound as the 
ocean waves angered by the tempest. He who thus 
abides in Christ shall never be alone ; never without the 
preserving influence of the mightiest and most winsome 
person. It is this intimacy with Christ, and naught else, 
which provides the repose which men need successfully 
to live under their varying experiences. In Christ the 
thirst of the soul is assueged—thirat developed to its ut- 
most Indeed by coming into him, unsuspected cravings 


are awikened, which are promised ever-enhancing satis- 


faction as the Christian grows deeper into Christ. And, 
mark you. this fulfil: ling the great longings of the soul fs 
8 mething more than the assurance of future blessed ness ; 
{iis something more than the consclousness of forgiven 
sin; it is sometting more than settled confidence that 
Corist is a friend in every time of need. It is all this 
and vastly more. It is being in him so that his surround- 
ing personal life, like the enshrouding atmosphere, 
penetrates every rmotest corner of the believer’s life 
with its vitaliziog, spiritually magnetic power. And 
the believer is not an inert, passive subject of Christ's 
influence ; he {fs an active, volitional, intelligent, appre- 
clative su! j ct. His gladness is too deep for expression, 
his joy is triumphant 
through the contiaual impartation of Christ, who is the 


perfection of love, suffering, patience, strength, beauty, | 


and life. 


The value of this highest of all personal ends which | 


the Christian can set before himself is heightened by the 
fact that it is attalned by degrees. We are to grow up 
into Christ 
far in him as at once to be thoroughly infused with his 


excelling personality. The child Christian will not] 


know Chris: as thoroughly as the Christian of mature 
experience. It is through advancing acquaintance 
with Carist and consequent increasing consclousness of 
personal siofulness that there will come to the Christian 
deeper penetration into him. He who, by unconditional 
surrender of himself to Christ, thus comes into him finds 
presented, as he looks forward, all the interest belong- 
ing to fresh and fascinating acquisition. The scholar 


in his favorite field of study gains by his widening | 


researches new knowledge continually ; and this is a 
delight. The business man who sees his efforts result- 
ing in ever-increasing profits knows this satisfaction. 
As real, but more alluring, is the interest which the true 
Christian has in acquiring more of Christ. To be in 
Christ, with the consciousness of growing up into him, 
begets richer delight than the acquisition of learning, of 
money, of artistic skill. It is good that the results of 
the union between Christ and the Christian are pro- 


gressive. 
Nor should we ovtlook: the fact contained in the text 


itelf, that a// the events of life are to subserye this end 


He is becoming like Christ. 


We cannot by a bound sink ourselves so | 


of increasing identification with Corist- Weare togrow 
up ip all things into bim Conm nly ‘t ts the severe 
experfences which are ull) z-d fer tis end, though 
s-metimes and strangely, they sre allowed to put 
Christ iu the distance; bit we bave no right to allow 
the hardeh!ps of life to monopol‘za the privilege of pro- 
moting fntimscy with Cirtst. Prosperity equally with 
adversity should be used to advance this end. We 
surely err In disregarding avy experience All the 
events of our lives, be they little or large, gladdening or 
saddening, are greatly important in- this regard. We 
may not look on them simply as incidents in our exlst- 
ence We may not view them as does the océan voy- 
ager @ passing sail or sporting porpoise or shadowy 
headland. Nor may we consider them merely as neces- 
sary but unc: mfortable accessorfes of our earthly pil- 
grimage ; as does the same voyager, arrived {n port, the 
tardy tender which takes him to the wharf, or the inter- 
view with customs ¢fficlals. Al things in our lives are, 
in God’s plan, a means fcr s remoter and larger end than 
apy connected with our outward circumstances. All 
these items of our experlence are designed channels for 
the transmission of good ; and this good, in the last 
analysis, is the further impartation of the personal 
Christ. God furnishes no waste material for building 
the fabric of our lives, nor even for erecting the staging ‘ 
thereof. Heisa wise master builder. Isit not plain, then, 
that we delay the progress of the work by any neglect 
to employ every means which our dally course supplies 
for a channel of communication between Christ and 


ourselves ? Should we not keep set before us the grand- ~ 


est of all goals, namely, the grow!ng up into Christ‘in 
all things, and make diligent effort that these ‘* all 
things” be faithfully utilized to that end? Is it not in 
itself a joy that even every trivial event can be glori- 
fied if eet apart to this use ? 

The burden of my words this morning is, See the end 
which of all endg that may le before the Christian Is 
highest, grandest, most inspiring—the growing up in 
all things into Christ: Find the calm yet enticing pleas. 
ure of pursuing this end. Kaow tle fact, certain as 
Christ himself, that whosoever {n entire self-surrender 
comes into Christ and abides-in bim shall have im- 
parted to himself the very life of Christ in sli its glory 
and grace, its beauty and peacé its fullmess and har- 
mony. - 


A HYMN’S INFLUENCE. 


O hymn in our language is more dear to a greater 
number of hesrts than is that hymn of Proebe 

Cary’s, ‘‘ Nearer Home.” Mary L Burtls, the daughter 
of a dear friend of Miss Cary’s. sends Miss Cary’s letter 
to her mother, relating the following incident in con- 
nection with the sloging of the hymn, to the Brooklyn 
Fagle:’ 

“S73 inclose the bymn and. ane for you, not because Lam 
vain of the notice, bit because I thought you wonld feela 
peculiar interest in them when you know that the hymn was 
written eighteen years ago (1852), during mv visit in your 
house in West Fourteenth Street. | composed it in the little 
back second story bedroom next to yours, one Sunday 
morning after coming from church, and it makes me very 
happy to think that any word I could say has done a little 
good in the world’ | 

‘* The following is a copy of this hymn as Miss Cary wrote 
it, the last three verses of which differ considerably from 
those printed in some ef the hymn-books. I also transcribe 
the ‘story’ to which Miss Cary alludes, thinking it may be 
new to some of your readers : 


NEAFER HOME 
One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and over: 
I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 


Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions ibe ; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the crystal sea ! 


Nearer the bound of life 

Where we lay our burdens down: 
Nearer leaving the crosa,_ 

Nearer gaining the crown! 


But that silent. unknown stream 
Rolls dark before my sfzht, 

Who-e waves on the other side 
Break on ashore of light. 


Oh! if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink, 
If it be [am : earer home 

Even to-day than I think, 


Father, perfect my trust 
Let my «spirit feel, in death, 
That her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of a living faith. 

“*A gentleman visiting China had been intrusted with 
packages fora young man from his friends in the United 
States, and after inquiry learned that he might probably be 
found in a certain gambling houss. He went thither, but, 
not seeing him, determined to wait, in the expectation that 
he might come in. The place was a bedlam of noises, men 
g tting angry over their cards, and fre quently coming to 
blows. Near him sat two men—ore youny, the other abc ut 


forty years of age. They were betting and drinking ina . 


terrible way, the older one giving utterance continually to 
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the foulest profarity. Two games had been finished, the 
young man losing each time. The third game, with fresh bot- 
tles of brandy, had just begun, and the young man sat lazily 
back in his chair while the elder shuffied the cards, and the 
young man, looking carelessly about the room, began hum- 
mipg atune. He went on till at length he began to sing the 
beautiful lines of Phabe Cary, as quoted above ; the elder 
stopped dealing the cards, stared at the singer a moment, 
and, throwing the cards on the floor, exclaimed: ‘ Harry, 
where did youlearnthathymn?” ‘‘ Whathymn?” Why, 
the one that you’ve been singing.’? The young man said 
he did not know what he had been singing, when the 
elder repeated the words, with tears in bis eyes, and the 
young man said he had learned itina Sunday school in 
America. ‘‘Come,’’ said the elder, getting up; ‘come, 


Harry, here’s what I won from you ; go and use it for some | 


good purpose. As for me, as God sees me, I have played 
my last game and drank my last bottle. I have misled 
you, Harry, andi am sorry. Give me your hand, my boy, 
and say that, for old America’s sake, if for no other, you will 
quit this infernal business.’ 

** The gentleman who tells the story (originally published 


' {a the Boston * Daily News’) saw these two men leave the 


gambling-house together, and walk away arm in arm.”’ 


GENERAL ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL. 


R. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK presided at the 
meeting in behalf of Hampton Institute which 
was held at Chickering Hall in this city on Tuesday 
evening of last week. In his opening address Dr. 
Hitchcock said that the school at Hampton was nothing 


‘Jess than the incarnation of one man—Geperal Arm- 


strong. He had both given it life and kept it alive by 
his untiring z2al. Now it is proposed that others shall 


come to his assistance and raise a partial endowment 


fund of $500,000, He announced that $130,000 had 
already been raised, and that the object of the Chick- 
ering Hall meeting was to present the claims of the 
school to the people of New York. 

These claims were first presented by representatives 
of the races benefited. A quartette of colored boys sang, 


and two voung Indians delivered addresses. One of 


Jand-grabbers. 
‘Indian Associations and the need of Indian’ education 


them, an Onondaga, sald that his own tribe, in spite of the 


- Jovg period during which they had been surrounded by 


Christians, were still partially pagan. He pointed out 
that this was due to tbe fact that nothing had been done 
for their education. Tae other, a young woman of the 
Omaha tribe, told of the changes which she had wit 
pessed among her people during the last fifteen years. 
When she was a young girl, she said, the women had 
totled in the sun while the men sat idlv by and talked. 
Now the men have become farmers. Upon the farms 
she said the best cottages are those which have been 
built by Hampton graduates. Only recently had these 
Indian farmers been given individual ownership of 
theirlands. Her own father had worked for years upon 
his farm without being certain how long he could re- 
tain possession of it. Now the Indians had been given 
lands in severalty, and guaranteed that the improve- 
ments which they made should be their own. 

At the conclusion of the Indian girl’s address General 
Armstrong was introduced. His manner was that of a 
man who had control of his subject and whose subject 
bad control of him. He began by speaking of the 
Dawes bill as ‘‘ the Magna Charta of Indian liberties.” 
Yet thie great opportunity now offered to the Indians is 
also a great peril. The Indfans are ignorant, and wher 
given their lands in severalty they will be in danger of 
being defrauded of all their rights by traders and 
The need of vigilance on the part of 


are greater now than ever before. The reservation and 
blanket system had demoralized the Indian ; the educa- 

tion system, where it had been tried, bad made a man of 
him. General Armstrong sald that of the two hundred 
Indians who had returned to their homes after. spend- 

ing from one to five years at Hampton School, three- 
quarters are now doing wel! as teachers, mechanics, 

laborers, and farmers, and even of those who had gone 
back to the Indian ways of life not one had become a 
criminal. He said that Hampton School, by showing 
what education could do for two hundred Indians, had 
been the means of securing educational appropriations 


. for many thousand more. 


Turning to the negro question, Genera] Armstrong said 
that for a dczen years after the close of the war nothin 
was done for negro education. Now a new spirit née 
taken hold of the South, and former slavekolders are 
taking ‘‘an equal interest” in public schools for whites 
and negroes. Yet educational provisions are frightfully 
inadequate. In Alabama and Georgia the schools are 
open but three months of the year. A large part of the 


negroes live along from hand to mouth ina kind of 


intellectual and moral] stupor. Their preachers are as 
ignorant as themselves, and their Gospe: is one of sensu- 
ality. Ovchers of the negroes are pressing rapidly for- 
ward in civilization and material prosperity.. In some 
counties which were peop'ed entirely by negroes the 
communities are rapidly advancing. What has been 
done shows what can be done. Hampton Institute is a 


training school for negro teachers. It is not able tosup- 


ply the demands which are made upon it. The teacher 
of a negro echool must beable to earn his living by 
manual Jabor during the greater part of the year. This 
the Hampton graduates can do because in the school 
they have bad an industrial education. The cost of 
giving a year’s education at Hampton is but $70 The 
scholars, numbering over six hundred, practically earn 
their own living in the workshops and on the faym. No 
appeal is made for charity to these students. pub- 
lic is simply asked to give them their education while 
they support themselves. 

The financial condition of the Institute is as follows : 
Its farm of 700 acres, and its thirty-two buildings, in- 
cluding thirteen workshops, are all paid for, being the 
gifts of friends. These are valued at $400000. The 
school requires but $50 000 a year from charity for the 
supp rt of its sixty-four officers and teachers in the 
academic and industrial departments, and for general 
expenses. One-half of this, says General Armstrong, 
may reasonably be expected, as heretofore, from scholar- 
ship gifts of $70, or from interest on the scholarship 
foundations of $1,500. But in order that the remaining 
half may be assured there is need of an endowment fund 
of $500 000 Intheschools of the North endowment 
funds pay four-fifths of the cost of educating the richest 
students. Cannota similar endowment be secured to 
help the self-supporting students at Hampton ? 

General Armstrong was followed by D. Willis James, 
Joseph H. Choate, and Dr. Paxton. Mr. Choate spoke 
of the fact that twenty-five years ago it was a crime to 
teach a negro. Things had changed wonderfully for the 
better; but they must change still further. The negro 
at the South cannot be enfanchised until he is educated. 
This is the only solution of the Southern question. Mr. 
Choate said that New York alone ought to be willing to 
raise the endowment asked for. Hesaid that New York 
had plenty of men who migbt give the entire $500 000 
‘‘ and not feel it—except to f2el better.” 


THE ENTHUSIASM FOR DR. McGLYNN. 


HE Catholic Church calls no onea saint until he is 
dead, but Catholic women exercise no such cau- 
tion. Ever since Dr. McGlynn was deposed from Si. 
Stephen’s Church the women of the parish have been 
accustomed to ) gather, at the close of each service, about 
his confessional as about a shrine. Upon this confes-. 
sional they had huag a portrait of their old pastor, and 
kept it constantly decorated with fresh flowers. All of 
this is directly against the discipline of the Catholic 
Church, which does not permit the portrait of any living 
person, even that of the Pope, to be hung ina place of 
worship. Up to last week, however, for the sake of the 
peace of the parish, Dr. McG!ynn’s portrait had been 
left undisturbed. But last week the entire church had 
to be draped in mourning for Passion Week, and it was 
imperative that the picture should be taken down. 
When Dr. McG'ynn’s friends found that this had been 
done, severai hundred of them, mostly women, gathered 
in the church basement, and demanded an explanation. 
Some of them discovered the picture in the sacristy 
behind the altar, and attempted to restore it. The col- 
lector who tried to stop them was seiz3d by some of the 
women, and forced to withdraw. It was with difficulty 
that those who respected the sacredness of the piace 
were able to restore order before policemen were 
brought upon the sc2ne. 

All of this occurred upon Sunday. Oa Tuesday night 
Dr. McGlynn delivered his great lecture upon ‘“ The 
Cross of the New Crusade.” The Academy of Music 
was filled unti] there was not standing room for another 
person, and this in spite of the fact that the cheapest 
admission ticket was fifty cents. In the Academy Dr. 
McGlynn’s followers felt at liberty to give full vent to 
their enthusiasm. When the protesting priest came upon 
the platform he was greeted with such cheering as has 
rarely been heard. For full five minutes it lasted without 
break. Men and women rose to their feet, and waved 
their handkerchiefs and canes and hats, and seemed car- 
ried away by thelr.excitement. In the midst of the 
wildest of this demonstration three little girls dressed in 
white came forward with an enormous basket of flowers, 
and placed it at Dr. McGlynn’s feet. It was from his 
parishioners, and addressed ‘‘ To Our Baloved Pastor.” 
The Doctor’s emotion as he took this offering touched 
the hearts of every one present, and throughout the 
entire lecture the audience remained in such absolute 
magnetic sympathy with the speaker that every period 
was grected with rounds of applause. The follow- 
ing morniag a great many of the audience proba- 
bly disagreed with the land views which they had 
applauded the evening before, but they probably re. 
mained faithful to their conviction that the suspended 
pastor was inspired by the spirit which was in Christ. 
The Catholics were delighted with the Doctor's expres- 
sion of continued loyaliyto the Caurch. He said : 


**1t was twenty-seven years last Friday I had been minis-. 


tering before Christian altars and preaching from Christian 
pulpits. And if I am not permitted to-day to preach the 
truths that i _— aed because ] knew them to be 


truths, and to minister before altars before which I rever- 
ently bowed only because I believed them to be the altars of 
God, and to administer the holy sacraments, of the sanctity 
and beauty of which I preached, I shall not permit any 
one to say that because of this suspension from the faculty 


of preaching in Christian pulpits and ministering before — 


Christian altars I have changed one tittle or jot of my belief 
of those truths, or lost any of the reverence that I cherished 
in my heart of hearts from my youth for the beauty of the 
laws of God and the place where his glory dwelleth.”’ 


On Friday it became known in St. Stephen’s parish 
that the Riv. Dr. Curran, who was formerly associated 
with Dr. McGlynn, had been directed to retire toa mon- 
astery for ten days because he had appeared on the plat- 
form at the lecture Tuesday evening. This action of 
the Archbishop called forth a large assemblage at the 
meeting hall of the 8t. Stephen’s parishioners on Friday 
evening. One of the speakers sald : 


** [t is true that Dr. Curran has been sent into exile. It is 
true, too, that it was done as a matter of spite on the part 
of the Archbishop. ey would sell a man as Judas 
Iseariot sold Christ. . He threatens to excommunicate 
the whole lot of you. "What do you think of that ?"’ 


This question was answered by hisses and cries of 
‘*Lat him!’ “Shame!” Tae speaker continued : 

‘‘T guess you are not afraid. I'll tell you what to do. 
Shut down your purses tighter than ever. Don’t let a person 
put a single cent on the plate on Easter Sunday. And if any 
one does—({loud cries of ‘* Boycott !’’|—yes, boycott him. 
If anybody has the power of hurting Dr. McGlynn and his 
friends, you have the power of hurting them.”’ 


This programme was greeted with cheers. It is evident 
that Roman absolutism among the Irish Catholics must 
finally elther bend or break. 


RAY PALMER. 


HE Rav. Ray Palmer, D.D., whose name and 
hymns are known wherever the voice of Christian 
praiee is raised to God, died at his home in Newark, 
N. J., on Tuesday of last week, at the age of seventy- 
nine. He had been unconselous for nearly a week, and 
his death was quiet and peaceful. His last incoherent 


words seemed to be an attempt to repeat verses. 


Dr. Palmer was born in 1808 in Rhode Island, was 
educated at the Andover School (where he was a class- 
mate of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes), at Yale College, 
and at the Yale Theological Seminary. He was grad- 
uated from Yale in 1830, and began his life-work as a 
teacher in this city. Here, when he was but twenty- 
two years old, he wrote his first and most —_— hymn, 
beginning— 

** My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour Divine ! 
Now hear me while I pray ; 
’ . Take all my guilt away ; 
Oh, let me, from this day, 
Be wholly Thine !” 


This familiar hymn has been wey is a dozen 
foreign languages, and is known and sung in every civ- 
iiized land. It might never have been published but for 
Dr. Lowell Mason, who met Mr. Palmer in Boston a 
year or so after the.verses were written and asked him 
for some sacred lyric to be set to music. Mr. Palmer 
gave him ‘‘ My Faith Looks up to Thee,” and a day or 


two later, when Dr. _— met him in the street, hesaid 


to him : 

‘‘Mr. Palmer, you may live many years and do many 
things, but you will always be _ known as the writer 
of that hymn.” a 


Dr. Mason compostd for it ‘ae favorite tune of 


Olivet,” to which it is generally sung. 
The list of hymns written by Ray Palmer 1s a long 
one. Among the first lines are the following : 


** Come, Holy Ghost, in. love.’’ 
Fount of Everlasting Love.” 
** Away from earth my spirit turns.”’ 
‘** Jesus, these eyes have never seen.”’ 
“Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts.”’ 
: ** Come, Jesus, Redeemer, abide thou with me.”’ 
.“* Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb.” 
** Oh, sweet:y breathe the lyres above.”’ 
** Lord, thou on earth didst love thine own.”’ 
** Take me, O my Father, take me.”’ 


Dr. Palmer *lso published two volumes of verse, one 
dedicated to President Mark Hopkins, the other to 
Dr. Storrs. His first pastorate was over the Congrega. 


tional church in Bath, Me. He remained there over : 


fifteen years, then preached about the ssme time in 


Albany, N. Y., and in 1866 was made Secretary of 


the Congregational Union. In this office he served 
twelve years and then retired from active labor. 

The funeral took place from the Balleville Avenue 
Church on Thursday. The service was read by the 
pastor, Mr. Pentecost, and in the memorial exercises 


} which followed Dr. George H. Hepworth, Dr. William 


M. Taylor, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Dr. A. H. Clapp, 
and De, W. H Ward of the ‘‘ Independent,” took part. 
Two of Dr. Palmer’s own hymns—‘‘ My Faith Looks 
up to Thee” and ‘‘ Thy Father’s House ”—were sung. 
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April 7, 1887. 


A PROSPECTIVE CHILDREN’S HOME. 


N eccentric millionaire named José Sevilla died in 
| Peru last December. He left two or more wills, 
. gnd the distribution of his estate will probably make 
fine picking for the lawyers. By one of these wills, 

and one which, if just to others, it is to be hoped will 
be sustained, he left a very large sum to provide a Home 
for Children. It is to be in New York, if the Legislature 
will grant a charter in accordance with the terms of the 
will; if not, then in one of the other States; if none 
will recelve the trust, then in France; or. finally, in 
Switzerland. The following are some of the prc- 
visions 

‘s When the site for the home shall have been obtained, the 
first building thereon shall be for females, and none of the 
buildings shall be erected within the limits of any large 
town or city. The buildings shall be of either brick or tron, 
and those designed for females shall be established at a 
distance from those intended for males. Each building shall 


be of sufficient capacity to hold from fifty to two hundred 


scholars, besides teachers and employees. The testator 
requires that the girls to be admitted shall be not less than 
eight years of age and shall remain until they are sixteen. 
If any fall sick they are to be cared for a reasonable time 
and then dismissed. The principal or manager receives 
authority under the executors to dismiss for cause. 
clothing is to be of uniform pattern and color. Pupils are 
not to be compelled to attend any denominational service, 
but are to receive proper moral instruction at least once a 
wek. Instruction during the first half of the day is to be 
given in reading, writing, grammar of their native language 
and to Peruvians in English also; arithmetic, vocal and 
instrumental music, history, and bookkeeping—the rest of 
the day to be devoted to the useful arts. If the work of the 
girls should ever produce a profit, one-half of any sums 


earned shall be invested in the name of the scholarand paid 


to her on arriving at sixteen, if she has properly comported 
‘herself. If not, her share is to be apportioned among those 
who have. The other half of their earnings will go to the 
fund of the home. The boys are not to be paid anything. 
Boys admitted must not be under ten nor over twelve years 
of age, and will remain until they are eighteen. Admissions 
shall be according to the following apportionment: Forty 
per cent. North American female children, forty per cent. 
Peruvian female children (the preference to be given to 
female Indians), and twenty per cent. male children born 
in Peru.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
(‘The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns ] 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—In the Rev. Dr. John Hall’s lecture before the theological 
students of Yale on March 31, he spoke of ‘‘ The Minister in 
His Parish.’’ Among other things he said: ‘* My topic sug- 
gests a certain idea of continuance in one place and of 
administration for some time to the same cor gregation. 
When I look into a pew and see faces unfamiliar to me, i 
feel a certain degree of guilt, and do not feel satisfied until I 
know them. By along service in a parish certain ties are 
formed. There are people whom the minister has received 
into the church, those whom he has married, and the young 
who have been born. Thus certain bonds of sympathy are 
instituted. Where a minister holds the same parish for a 
long time there is a certain respect felt for him by his 
congregation, especially by the younger members. I have 
known many ministers who have had so great a hold on the 
confidence of the people that they have oftentimes settled 
vexed questions which the law would otherwise have had to 
take care of.”’ 

—The Rev. Mr. Hume, regarding whose appointment to 
return to India there was so much discussion, preached in 
Lowell, Mass., on Sunday of last week. Of his sermon the 
Lowell ‘‘ Times’’ says: ‘‘ The simple, unassuming style of 
the man made a deep impression on his hearers, whose 
- realization of the intensely interesting work of an Indian 
missionary was all the keener because it was presented to 
them in a form so different from that which ordinarily 
characterizes misrionary literature. The description of a 
day’s work in the Ahmednuggur mission house was charm- 
ing in its graphic picturing of details and its naive touches 
of genial bat unobtrusive humor.”’ 

—The council called for the dismissal of the Rev. Will- 
iam Burnet Wright from the pastorate of the Berkeley 
Street Church of Boston has approved the action of the 
church and society in severing the pastoral relatior, and 
appointed a committee to give expression to the feeling 
of the council in the matter. - The report of the council 
expresses great regret at the action of the Rev. Mr. 
Wright in resignirg his pastoral office, but commends his 
work in the past, and offers encouragement for the future 
and best wishes for his complete restoration to health. 

—A meeting of the Sunday-school superintendents of 
Hartford County, Conn., was held in New Britain on April 1. 
The subjccts discussed were : ‘‘ The Bible ard Lesson Help,”’ 
“ The Sunday- School and Temperance,’’ and ‘‘ The Sunday- 
School and Evangelistic Work.’’ 

—The Moody Birthday Endowment Fund for the schools 


_ at Northfield is growing slowly toward thé desired limit of. 


$40,000. 
—The Western Massachusetts district of Young Men's 


Christian Associations held their second convention in Hol- 
yoke April 1to 3 ; about seventy-five delegates were expected 
to attend. ’ 

 —At @ conference of Sunday-school workers of all denom- 
inations in New Haven, Conn., including Hebrews and 
Roman Catholics, jit was found that of 16,758 children in 
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| the public schcol enumeration of that city 8,091 attended 


Sunday-school. A plan was outlined to secure the attend- 
ance of these children, and the president of the conference 
suggested dividing the city into districts to simplify the 
work. 
—A well-known city missionary :ays nee are thirty 
different languages spoken in Boston.—{ Boston Journal. 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—A net gain of a round hundred thousand communicants 
is the return of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 1886. It 
carries the most populous Evangelical Church of America 
across the two million line. If itinerant ministers be counted 
in, this single branch of the Methodist family has 2 002,452 
communicants. Without the itinerant ministers, it has 
1,990 377 members and probationers, the net gain for the 
year being, in exact figures, 100.047. Of this incresre it 
is worthy of note that 77,608 is of members and 22,439 of 
probationers. It is to be remembered that there are heavy 
losses by death and other causes to be made good every 
year, so that the net gain, 100.047, represents a much larger 
number of conversions. The deaths alone aggregated 
25,408. The’number of conversions must, therefore, have 
been considerably more than 125,000. Of adult baptisms 
there were 98,844, and of infant 67,795. Not for many 
years, if ever in its history, has this parent Methodist body 
reported so large an increase. 

—The Rey. Dr. R. F. Sample, of Minneapolis. who lately 
accépted a call to the Twenty-third Street Presbyterian 
Church of this city, began his pastorate last Sunday. 

—Ten m‘ssionaries, men and women, sailed from this city 
for England on Tuesday to join Bishop Taylor on the Upper 
Congo beyond Stanley Pool. Farewell services were held 
in the Washington Square Church (M. E) on sunday and 
Monday. 

—The students of the Hampton Agricultural Institute were 
present at Dr. Charles 8. Robinson’s church on Madison 
Avenue, this city, on Sunday, and special atdresses were 
delivered by General S. C. Armstrong and Chaplain Frissell. 

—Christ Church (P. E) in New York City was sold at 
auction last week for $207,500. It is understood that the 
property was practically bid in for the parish, which will 
probably erect a new building up-town at some fature day. 

—A decision has been rendered by the New York Supreme 
Court to the effect that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is a religious organization, and ‘88 such its property is 
exempted from taxation. 

—Trinity Congregational Church, Tremont, New York 
City, has moved from the hall in which it was organized, on 
East 177th Street, into the adjoining edifice just vacated by 
the Methodists for a new building. 
«—At the meeting of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy to-night, April 7, a paper will be read by the 
Rev. James M. Whiton on the *' Ethical Proof of Our Belief 
in Immortality.’’ 


—The second anviversary of the White Cross Society was’ 


held in Association Hall, New York, on March 29. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. James M. King and L G Colson. 
The Recording Secretary, W. J. Yates, said that the army 
now nuwbered 1,421, of whom 731 had been added during 
the year. 


—The fifteenth annual mesting of the Presbyterian 


Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society of Brook- 
lyn was held in the Westminster Church on March 29. 
Mrs. E. P. Thwing presided. The annual reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were read, showing total receipts 
for the year of $8,191.70. 

—The Convregational church at Woodhaven, L. [., is 
taking steps for the erection of a larger edifice. 

—The Methodist conference at Hackensack, N J., con- 
tinued its sessions last week. Resolutions were vestae ted 
disapproving of the proposed change in the basis of repre 
sentation to the General Conference, bat expressing an 
opinion that some chang. is desirable, but the Conference 
declined to adopt the resolutions. 

—At the quarterly meeting of the Philede]phia Ministerial 
Union on March 27, the temperance question was discussed, 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted opposing the 
High License bill now before the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
The Rev. Dr. J. I. Good, from the Committee on City Evan- 
gelization, reported that three handred charches, embracing 


twenty denominations, had entcred into the movement. | 


The visitation was a comfort to the churches;and d° fined 
the field. The general impression was that there was an 
increased attendance on the Sabbath Day services. It was 
ascertained that very few of the people prefer no church. 
Reference was made to the kindly recep'ion of the visitors 
by the Roman Catholies. The movement has eprneanactae 
the unity of the Church of Christ. 

—Secretary Powell, of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, preached upon the work of that organization in Plym- 
cuth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, and Dr. Thomas 
Armitage poeneten in the eveni ng. 


THE WEST np SOUTH, 


—The Moody meetings in Chicago still attract immense 
audiences, and the ministers througheut the city express 
surprise and gratification at the extent of the awakening in 
many parts of Chicago. In company with Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Sankey, the work done for the cause of temperance 
has been great, and very strong hope exists that it will be 
of lasting benefit. 

—The programme for the next Church Congress 
(Episcopal) at Louisville, October 18-21, has already been 
issued. The change in the church’s name and the adop- 
tion of a new hymnal are the leading topics. 

—The great revival in the Presbyterian church in Frank- 
lin, Ind , the Rev. E. M. McMillan, pastor, has resulted thus 
far in 193 accessions, and the interest still continues. 

—The Charity Organization Society of Indianapolis, Ind., 
proposes to form a Dime Savings and Loan Society for the 


benefit of the persons under its care. The idea js to forma 
society with small shares ($25), and with small dues (ten 
cents weekly), and, by calling for these dues at the houses, 
induce saving and to develop a habit of thrift. An excel- 
lent plan, and one which might be followed with advantage 
by similar organizations. 

—The ‘‘ Congress of Churches and Christians”’ has been 


in session in Chicago the last week. Its object is to in- 


augurate &@ movement to crush secret societies. Professor 
H. H. George, of Geneva College, was elected President. 
The most striking feature of the convention was an address 
by the Rev. J. A. Cole, of Sierra Leone, Africa, a full- 
blooded negro, who is the son a of a Mohammedan and acon- 
vert to Christianity. 

—The Congregational church in Leroy, Mich., oubdatul 
its semi-centennial on March 14. A historical sketch was 


read by the Rev. F. W. Bush, who mentioned among other | 


things the fact that the township of Leroy was the first in 
the United States to cast an anti-slavery majority vote. 

—The new Presbyterian church at Jackson, Mich., was 
dedicated on March 22. In the historical address made it 
was stated that when the society wished to build its firat 
house of worship they issued a circular to all Presbyterian 
churches in the State setting forth their needs and proe- 
pects, and calling for contributions. of $15,000. The rveult 
of this call was the magnificent sum of ¥2. 

—The First Congregational Church at Galva, IIl., in its 
pastor’s annual greeting makes the following statement of 
its.creed : ‘‘ The New Testament is our book of laws, and the 
Church of the New Testament is our pattern. In essentials 
we are a unity, in nop-essentials we have liberty, in all 
things we exercise charity. We acknowledge as brethren 
all who love and serve the Lord Jesus Christ, without re- 
quiring them to adopt all our views. A Congregational 
church isa union church, associated with other union 
churches. No human words, no logical creeds, can express 


-to mankind thé truth they need so well as it is expressed in 


the unsystematic and authoritative teaching of Christ. The 
new -light which comes from a better understanding of 
Christ and of all truth we are always ready to welcome. 
We receive as doctrines those truths on which all evangel- 
ical denominations) are egreed. Wearetired of warring 
sects, and care not at all for the things about which they 
differ.’’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Josiah H Stearns, D.D , who died in Epping, N. H., on March 
21, had been in active service in that town for thirtysears. His 
grandfather, Josiah Stearns, was pastor over the same church 
thirty years also, from 1758 to 1788. 

—J. E. Bissell, of MeGregor, Iowa, has resigned. 

—Moses Patten, of Ripton, Vt., has resigned. 

—John A. Allen died in Cinc'!nnat!, Ohio. on March 10, 

—Willlam G. Tuttle, for twenty-five years pastor of the First 
Church at Ware Center, Mass , has resig: ed on account of ill 
health. 

—H. P. Herrick, of Shiatevided: Minp., is to become general 
missionary of the American Home Missionary Society for the 
State. 

_ —F. R. Marvin, of Troy, N. Y., has accepted his call to Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

—Abraham Scholfield was ordained recently in Spring Green, 
Wis. 

—Nehemiah Boynton, of the North Church, toner: Mass., 
accepts a call to the Central Church, Chelsea. 

—J K. Nutting accepts a call to Freedom, Ohio. 

—Samuel Greene has been appointed by the Corgregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society superintendent of the 
work in Western Washington Territory. 

—John G. Hodges. of Ironton, Mich., has resigned. 

—J. W. Malcolm, of the Purk Church, 
declined a call from Lynn., Mass. 

—John Allworth, of Oxford, Mich., man bate called to Almont. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—William Chester, of the Union Theolc gical Seminary was 
ordained in this city on March 31. 

—J. C. Rollins, of Mi'ford, N. H., has been — to the North 
Church of St. Loufs, Mo. 

—T. R. Beeber has received a call from the First Churvh at 
Norristown, Pa. 

—J. S Boyd was irstalled at Preston, Minn., on March 15. 

—Jobn H. Kerr, of Oconto, Wis, accepts a a 

—W.C Young, D.D, of Louisville, Ky., éodten the prest- 
dency of Center College. 

—O. G. Morton, of Greenville, Ill , accepts a call to the First 
Church ef Holden, Mo. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Philip M Washburn accepts his election to the rectorship of 
St. John’s Church, Northampton, Mass. 

—Charles W. Ward, of Englewood, N. J., has resigned. 

—W. F. Lloyd, D D., of St. Luke’s Church, Cedar Falle, Iowa, 
accepts the rectorship of Grace Church, Decorah. 

— George W. Dean, D D, Chancellor of the Cathedral of All 
Saints, Albany, N. Y., died on March 31. 

—C. E Brandt has resigned the assistant rectorship of the 
Memorial Church of the Holy Comforter, in Philadelphia. 

—F. J. Vincent takes charge of the parishes at Pittsfield and 


Griggsville, Iil. 
BAPTIST. 


—Hiram Conway was installed over the Mount Olive Church 
at Worcester, Mass , last week, 

—Amasa Howard, chaplain of the Connecticut State prison, 
died at Weathersfield, Conn., on March 27. 

—B. D. Marshall, D.D., of the First Church of Worcester, Mass , 


has cesigned. 
OTHER CHURCHES, 


—John Hutchins, of the Reformed ( hurch of Ellenviile, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—Charles D. Chapin, of Freeport, L. I., accepts a call to the 
Centennial Reformed Church In Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—E.C Bolles, cf the First Universalist Church of Salem, Mags., 
has received a cail from the Bleeeker Street Church, New York 
City. 
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Booxs AND OluvHors. 


_AIDS TO THE STUDY OF BROWNING.' 


S'uden's of ‘n this country will find sub- 
stantial sid in éach of there two vo'umes and their 
almost simultane ons publication is a gratifying indica- 
tion of the growth of interest in one of the greatest of 
modern Evgiish poets. For the long postponement of 
any wide or adequate recogafiion of his genius Brown- 
ing is himself in some measure responsible. He bas 
chosen to give the world his thought in a form often 
extremely difficult and at times {nexcusably ab-truse and 
obscure S80 much at least must be conceded by those 


who fiod ion him and in his treatment of life the pro. 


foundest spiritual philosophy of the day Landor sald 
that his audience, though fit, would be few. and that he 
would be content tf only the elect should recogniz2 the 
range and beauty of his work. In Landor’s case the 
comparatively narrow limits of his fame were self- 
imposed, not by difficulties of his style, but by the 
classical qualities of his thought ; in the case of Brown 
ing the long postponement of the hourof coronation has 
been due, not only to the fact that the king has not been 
recognized. but that he-has himeelf at times intentionally 
put on 8 disguise. 

When the ijover of Browning has made this concessign 
he is tempted alm st instan'ly to withdraw {t so pro- 
foundly moved fs he Dy the nobility and greatness of the 
poet's conceptions of life and of man’ These ‘concep 
tions are so comprehensive. so elevated. and so funda- 
mental that they could nct, in the nature of things. find 
quick recognition. Browning, like every other great 


’ original artist, has been compelled to walt upon the slow 


rocesses by which his own public has been educated. He 

as pasted through al! the stages of criticism and ridf. 
cule, to find at jast something like jist and adequate 
comprehens!on by his own generation And yet, at the 
best, the number of those who will understand him 
and enter into his thought must always befew. No 
man better the sclentific movement of h's 
age, and no man has made wiser or nobler spiritual use 
of it; no man understands better the subtler phases of 
Of all 
English poets Brownine {s unquestionably endowed 
with the most subtle genius. Hts long Italian residence 
and his profound knowledge of the T’alfan mind and 
history seem to have given him a quality rare among 
men of the English races The problems with which 


_ Browning has dealt have heen those which many men 
_ fe finding insoluble, and wh!ch all men concede to ba 


the most d‘ffi-ult presented tothe human soul. In deal- 
ing with these fundamen'a! questions he has evaded no 
facts, undervalued no difficulties His great claim 
upon our regard and corfijence lfes in the absolute 
frankness and the unfilnching courage with which he has 
faced all the facts, concealing nothing from himself or 
from hie readers A view of life large enough and phil. 
osophical enough to interpret barmontfouely history, 
nature, art, sclence, and humaoity cannot be grasped in 
@ moment. ror can such a philos*phy be stated so sim- 
ply and clearly that the wayfsring man msy read it as 
he journeys. There lies in the very magnitude of 
Browning's thought an essential difficulty in communi- 
cating it to others, and those who have entered into his 
most characteristic concep {on of life will fiod In that a 
hint which wil! go far to explain to them some difficult 
features of his artistic expression. 

Of these two volume: Pr.fessor Corson’s may be 
regarded as the most important. I deed, it is doubtful 
if any other single work on Brown'ng deserves to rank 
with this, with the exception of P ofessor D»wden’s 
striking comparative study of Browolog and Tennyson. 
Professor Corson’s elucidation of the idea of personality 
in art as embodied in Mr Browning's pvetry is the most 
luminous, the mo-t a‘: quate. and the most thoroughly 
helpful article that has ever bsen written on Browning's 
poetry. Those who study it carefully will discern ia it 
a rare insight into the workings of one of the most 
subtle of modern minds, and astoguiarly clear and com- 
plete statement of the philosopby of life at which that 
mind has arrived. Tne chapters on Brownine’s obscu- 
rity and on his use of the dramatic monologue are also 
extremely tuggestive and help’ul; the selections from 
Browning's poems are admirably chosen, and, with the 
notes, make the best of all possible introductions to the 
study of Browning. 

The little volume which asscclates the names of Mr. 
Rolfe and Miss I -rsey contains only four selections from 
Browning’s voluminous works, but these four embody 
some of his profoundest spiritual ideas ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve,” Easter Day,” ‘‘ Siul.” and the ‘‘ Strange Ex 
perience of Karehtsh.” are widely dissimilar in their 
structure, but they form part of a Constituent whole in 


1 An Introduction tothe Study of Robert Browning's Poetry. By 
Hiram Corson, 1 LD (Bowton: D C. Heatr & $150.) © 

Christmas Eve and Hastr Day, and Other Poems by Robdert 
Browning, with Introductory Essay and Notes by Heloise E. Hersey, 
and a Preface by William J. Rvlfe, (Boston: D, Lothrop & Oo. ; 


$3.) 


| Translated by A. J. K. Davidson. Two Volumes, (New York: 


the illustration ef Browning's idea of immortality. As 
a comment upon these poems Miss Hersey contributes 
an extremely clear and valuable {atrofuctory essay on 
Brownine’s theory «f prrsonal Immortality, In which 
she suggests the poet’s use of eclentific truth and the 
insight with which he has given that truth a spiritual 
interpretation Miss Hersey makes very clear not only 
the poet’s view of personal immortality, but his idea of 
life under its present conditions as determining the 
direction and quality of personality. The essay {s one 
which no lover of Browning will cere to leave unread. 


- APOSTOLIC AND POST-APOSTOLIC TIMES.' 

Among recent works on the origin of the Christian 
Church, Lechler’s ‘‘Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Times ” holds a high place. The author's purpose in it 
and the scope of his inquiry are sufficiently indicated in 
the ‘‘ Prize Question ” which was the immed{ate occa. 
sion of the work. This question proposed an examina- 
tion of the following topics : 

‘* First, the relation of the gospel preached by Paul 
to the message which the other Apostles delivered. 

*€ Secondly, the mutual relation of the ecclesiastical 
communities gathered by Paul from among the heathen, 
and by the other Apostles from among the Jews. 

‘‘Thirdly the influence of the Jewish Christian upon 
the Gentile Christian churches till the disappearance of 
the former.” 

And this with reference to the Tithingen school, 
headed by Baur. L-chler’s work was awarded the 
prize, and was published in 1851 In 1856 the edition 
was exhausted, and a new one asked for This appeared 
in 1857 after an elaborate revision. The present edil- 
tlon—the third—is practically almost a new work ; the 
whole has been thoroughly gone over, the plan changed, 
much of the material transformed. 

The author has brought to his work an intimate 
acquaintance with the whole literature of the subject, 
down to the recently discovered ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.” Two convictions underlie his effort. 
One is that, for individuals as well as mankind, fn the 
divine education of the buman race, and in sacred his- 
tory. life and experience are the foundation, while con- 
sciousness, thought, and tesching form the superstruct- 
ure. He therefore puts life in the foreground, leaving 
the doctrine to follow. The other conviction {s that 
**the perception of development bas been missed by all ; 
by some because they were unable to distinguish ; by 
others because they had no eye for unity.” He seeks, 
then, to trace the progress of the new life brought by 
Christ in its development into the new characters and 
new associations which entered into the Body of Christ 
—the Church. He aims to distinguish the jines of dif- 
ference in the early church between the various apostles 
and early leaders, and between groupsof early Christian 
communities And, in so doing, he keeps a clear eye 
for unity. He rarely, if ever, magnifies the differences 
unduly, or loses sight of the ati!l unbreken bond in 
which they areone. The result {s to give the whole life 
and thought of the early disciples a vividnets and pres- 
ent reality of which the ordinary reader of the New 
Testament has little notion. Apart from any contro. 
versial importance of the work is its value fa bringing 
home to us the real humanity of the men who first be- 
Heved and first proclaimed the Gospel, and lald the first 
courses of the Christian Church The history of that 
church seems more truly a proper part of the history of 
mankind ; and the history of the race, in turn, seems 
more truly one, and more immediately under God's 
guidance, when one is thus made to ral'ze how that 
which we regard as the highest movement of men, and 
moet directly of God, is linked {n genuine kinship with 
those other manifestations considered most character- 
istically human To secure that end such a work as 
this is needed. Commentaries. even the best, will not 
supply the place. It fs the grouping, the showing of 
the unfty, as much as the elaboration of the differences, 
which gives the value. Tne bo K fs to be welcomed as 
much for the working pastor as for the critical scbo'ar. 
It will nourish his confijence in the truth and ia the 
good results of thorough Biblical research 

In carrying out his purpose the author fs painstaking, 
candid, clear, balanced, serfous, devout, though not 
ardent, and hardly to be called brilifant. His work is 
suzgestive from the nature of the tuject and the collo- 
cation of the material and the sincerity of the thought, 
rather than by the shining originality cf the author or 
notable literary skill. The style, in the translation at 
least, has noglow. It communicates knowledge inte]li- 
gibly, and conveys thought clearly; but it. exercises 
no compulsion over the reader. That very fact gives 
one a sense of safety in a region where mirage has s0 
often been taken for reality. , 

Lechler was a pupil of Baur, for whom he entertains a 
deep respect, but from whose conclustons he wholly 


1 The Apostute and Post-Apostolic Times: Ther Diversity and 
Unity in Life and Doctrine, Ry Gotthard Vic or Lechler,D.D, 
Ordivary Professor of Theology, Privy Ecol«siastical Counselor 
in Leipzig. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Rewrittfen. 


Scribner & Welford.) 5 


dirsents. Some of his own conclusions in this work, 
dismissed by his former teacher on their appeararce as 
utterly untenable, have conquered the assent cven of 
some of that opposing school. Though the origin of 
the work was controversial, {it is not uvpleasantly 
polemical in spirit. In his treatment of Scripture the — 
author is reverent, but not timid. We cannot always 
agree with his interpretation of particular passages ; and 


-his representation of the character of Christ is not always 


clear ; nor can one, in every case, tell at once whether 
he {s stating his own conviction or what he understands 
to be the assertion of the writer he is interpreting. But 
this is only occasional. He accepts the Scriptures as _ 
inspired and authoritative. He holds to the genuineness 
of all the New Testament writings ascribed to John. He 
does not regard the Epistle to the Hebrews as a produc- 
tion of Paul or the Pauline school, but accepts it as giv- 
ing apostolic doctrine—though as ‘‘ a complete antithesis 
to the Pauline conception ”’—that {s, not antagonistic, but 
** perfectly original, and breathing a spiritual atmosphere 


‘thoroughly different from that of the Pauline epistles.” 


He does not, however, find any proof cf opposition 
between Paul and the other Apostles. The First Epistle 


of Peter he accepts ; but heis ‘‘ unable to look upon the 


Second Epistle asan authenticsource of Petrine doctrine, 
however grand the individual thoughts it may contain.” 
But the differences he notices as the foundation of this 
j 1dgment are by no means conclusive. Agreement, how- 
ever, is not yet to be expected on all the minor—thougb 
important—points of Biblical interpretation. We may 
well be grateful for so successful an attempt to trace the 
development of personal life in the Apostles, and the 
relation of previous opinions and training to the new 
truth and new experience to which they were led by 
their fellowship with Christ, and the events following 
his death and resurrection. One does not need to be © 
intimately acquainted with the original and stil] con- 
tinuing controversy out of which the book came to find 
it of very great value. 


Millennial Dawn, The Plan of the Ages. (Pittsburg: 
Zion’s Watch Tower.) This is truly anextraordinary book. 
It is evidently the fruit of years of study, and embodies the 
results of painetaking research into the contents of the 
Word. If thoroughgoing sincerity, indefatigable industry, 
wide knowledge of Scripture, scraps of varied learning, 
and rapt devotional sptrit can make a book profitable for. 
perusal, surely ‘‘ Millennial Dawn ’’ ought to be that volume. 
We regret to say, however, that the work in quest'on, while 
possessing excellencies, will chiefiy interest a limited circle 
of readers who find pleasure in the study of fantastic maps - 
and charts that are suppo*ed to delineate God’s plan in the 
development of the so-called Millennial Age. The faults in 
the methed of the author are apparent to the most casual 
reader. There is much of repetition, vastly more of intro- 
duction than is neceseary, labored demonstration of truths 
that every Christian knows already, and occasionally a loss 
of grip upon the subject in hand—which may be pardoned 
in view of the tremerdous task the author has taken upon 
himeelf, which is sufficiently indicated in the title, The 
Plan of the Ages. Theologically, he opposes various schools 
by turns. In the first chapter there is a very effective 
presentation of the gloomy horrors of the traditional 
orthodox opinion ag to the fate of the heathen, in connec- 
tion with a cheerful prophecy of the I'ght to break upon - 
the nations through fuifiliment of Jehovah's plan. On 
page 61 there is a vigoreus thrust at those misguided 
students of the Bible who co not believe that a rejection of 
the literalness of the story of Eve and the serpent, or of 
Jonah and the whale, diseredita the entire content of Scri t- 
ure. In respect to the symbolism of the Old Testament, the 
writer is not far behind the ancient school that would make 
the scarlet cord let down by Rahab te Joshua’s spies 
tsp'cal of the atonement of Christ. To quote his own 
words on page 57 ‘‘the necessity of the death of a re- 
deemer as a sacr'fice for sins, and the covering for our sin, 
ie pointed out in the clothing of skins for Adam and Eve”! 
The ransom theory of Christ’s redemptive work receives 
acer p'ance, and in the chspter on “ Permission of 
Evil’ it is asserted that no fojustice is done to Adam’s 
posterity in not aff«rding each an individual trial. ‘ But this 
opinion loses something of its sanguinary character when. 
it is subsequently argued that all who do not receive ga 
fu'l knowledge and enj»yment of God’s favor in the present 
time will assuredly have it in the world tocome. Here the 
author swings from the orthodox to the heterodox position, 
and in bis chapter on ‘‘ Oar Lord’s Return,” in some features 
the strongest in the book, he argues with considerable 
cogency against the conservative «pinion that death ends 
all. His view is that many verses of Scr'pture would be 
meaningless, or worse, if there is no hope beyond the 
mortal life for the ignorant, Christless masses of the world 
(p 106). As tothe main purpose of this first installment of 
‘** Millennial Dawn ’’—for other papers areto follow—it may 
be briefly stated The title suggests the thought of a dark 


| night giving p'ace to a glorious day. This will be ushered 


in by Messiah, who, as the Sun of Righteousness, shall shine 
fully and clearly upon ail, bringing healing and blessing 
with his presence. There are three great dispensations in 
God's plan of the ages: the first, lasting from man’s crea. 

tion to the fl od ; the second, subdivided (1) into the Jewish 
age, from J acob’s death to the end of the seventy weeks, 
and (2) into the Gospel age, from the baptism of Jesus to 
the completion of the Church, which is his body ; the third, 

which marks the “‘ Dispensation of the Fullness of Times, ” 
continuing from the reign of Christ in second advent 


through the ages which are to come, The restoration of 
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perfection to human nature will be a gradual work, ‘requir- aes of Dante’s life, and an examination and criticism of |} wi!Frecord the queer sayings and blunders of school chil- 
ing all the millennial age to fully accomplishit. Daring the | Dante’s work, including the minor works as well as the | dren, collated by a teadier whose nanio 13 rot given, amd 


thousand years of Christly reign Adamic death will be 
swallowed up or destroyed. Its various stages—sickness, 
pain, and weakness, as well as the tomb—will yield obedt- 

ence to the Great Restorer’s power. But at the end of the 
millennia! reign some will be destroyed because, when pro- 
vided complete opportunities to become perfect men, they 
chooge evil. These die the second death, from which there 
is no resurrection or restitution promised. It would be 
wrong to deny this book a certain devotional value. The 
spirit of an earnest truth-seeker permeates its pages, and, 
while we cannot attach great importance to the argument, 
we heartily commend the writer’s statement of those eternal 
necessities of faith which center in the life and mission of 
Jesus the Christ. A condensation of the volume into one 

half its present size, coupled with a clearer setting forth of 
the points to be established, would add vital literary force 
to a work not without merit, since it is the product of a 


vigorous though somewhat discursive mind. 


The Pharaohs of she Bondage and the Exodus. By Charles 
8. Robinson, D.D (New York: The Century Co) This 
volume consists of thirteen lectures or sermons delivered by 
Dr. Robinson to his own congregation on the Sabbaths of 
the last fall. Dr. Robinson bas long made a special study of 
Eastern life and arcb:cology in their relation to and as illus- 
trations and confirmations of the Scriptural narrative. [n 
these lectures he gives an interesting account of the remark- 
able discovery of the monuments of the Pharaohs of Script- 
ure. Dr. Robinson’s admirable papers in the ‘* Sunday- 
School Times’ had demonstrated his ability to put in clear, 
interesting, and profitable form the information which 
Eastern research has afforded reepecting the peoples, coun 
tries, and civilizations with which the Bible narratives have 
to do—information which in the scholastic books is almost 
as much out of the reach of the unlearned reader as it is in 
the hieroglyphics and monuments from which it has been 
derived. To any one who desires to get quickly and easily 
the historical facts respecting the remarkable discoveries at, 
Deir el-Bahari and their significance, we recommend this 
volume. Dr. Robinson perhaps strains a point in his nat- 
ural desire to find a confirmation of the Mosatc narrative in 
the Egyptian monuments. They no more demonstrate the 
historical truth of the details of the Book of Exodus than 
the analogous discoveries of Dr. Schliemann demonstrate 
the historical accuracy of Homer. But the effect in both 
instances is the same. They take the stories out of the 


-realm of myth, or mere legend, and invest them with an 


atmosphere of realism. We now know that there was a 
siege of Troy, and we are equally assured that there was an 
exodus of the children of Israel, and that the characters 
imputed by the Biblical authority to the Pharaohs of Gene- 
sis and Exodus are histor‘cal, not mythical. 


D. L Moody at Home. (Chicago: Flemipg H. Revell ; 31 ) 
This book contains much that will interest all the friends of 


--Mr. Moody and answer many questions concerning his 


school projects and tbeir present condition. The first two 
chapters, on Northfield and its schools and the Northfield 
summer gatherings, were written by T. J. Shanks, without 


“Mr. Moody’s knowledge, that his strong repugnance to per- 


sonal mention might not prevent their publication. The 
story -of the rest-work of this useful evangelist ought not 


to ipfiuence other men to try and do likewise, for we must 


remember, notwithstanding the belps and benefits of divine 
grace, and the personal direction of the Holy Spirit, that 
Mr. Moody is, as Professor Park once said, ‘‘an uncom- 
mon man.’’ Hecan doa prodigious amount of work. It 
is not well for all men to spend their vacations in the sum- 
mer schools here described, stimulated by such sessions as 
are fully reported in this volume, The quiet of tue woods 


would be far more profitable in securing the balance 


of powers and in prelonging l'fe. We do not approve all 
the teaching given in the summer gathering, but the book 
presents a true picture of what is said and done when all 
these earnest Bible teachers and preachers are together. 
The schools establ'shed are worthy of abundant support, 
and will fill an important place in educational privileges. 
They wiil be among the most permanent fruits of Mr. 
Moody’s life. 

Cathedral Days. By Anna Bowman Dodd. (Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers ; $2.) There has been no more agreeable vol- 
ume of travels in England published for many a day than 
this. The author is almost an ideal traveling companion— 
quick to obser ve everything that is picturesque, odd, ancient, 
or characteristic. She kuows also how to throw over her 
description of what she has seen the charm of Uterary skill 
and the attractiveness of persona) interest. 
is free from pretentiousness, and is piquant, fresh, and 
vivacious. Ina delightful journey of six weeks, beginning 
at Sussex, at Arundel and ending at Exeter in Devon, the 
company whose adventures are here recorded visited, one 
after another, the cathedral towns of England. The arch- 
itecture of the cathedrals and the old houses and bridges 
of the town, are illustrated by sketches and photographs by 
E Eldon Deane. It should be said that the author by no 
means confines her observations to the beauties of the 
cathedrals. Her book is filled with charming bits of de- 
scription of English country life, of out-of-the- Patina inci- 
dents, and of quaint rustic charac characters. | 


Students of Dante will be very very glad to receive trans] 2- 
tion of -Dr Scartazzini's Handbook to Dante, with notes and 
additions by Professor Thomas Davidson. This work is well 
known to students of Dante, and in Italy is probably the 
most pcpular handbook on the subject which has yet ap- 
peared. Dr. Scartazzini’s scholarship is of the first order, 
and while his interpretation of the great Florentine poet 
will not be accepted at all points, the value of his contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the poems and uf the poet is un- 
questioned. The yolume includes a full bibliography, the | 


Her:narrative | 


| instruction and advice. 


| 


Divine Comedy. Dr. Scartazzini has endeavored not only 
to gather all the information with regard to the form and 
structure of these poems, but to dev: Iep their symbolism 
and the peculiar genius of the man who wrote them The 
thorough and comprehensive bibliographical chapters with 
which the volume is supplied add greatly to its value and 
completeness. (Boston: Ginn « Co.) 


The Jesuit’s Ring: A Romance of Mount Desert. By A. A. 
Hayes. (New York:. Charles Scribner's Sons; #1) Mr. 
Hayes nas here an excellent suggestion for a novel, and a 
fairly well constructed plet. The prologue tells a romantic 
story of the Jesults who came to this country to discover 
the great city Norumbega onthe River Pennagoet, and to 
convert the heathen. One of these, Du Thet, is killed in 
the attack by the Erglish under Argall, and, when dying, 
his ring—given to him by Mme de Guerchville, the noble 
French lady who has fitted out the expedition—is stolen by 
an English soldier and lest rear Mount Desert. The main 
story is laid at this place in the present decade, and ‘s 
occupied with the description of fashionable seaside life 
and follies, in which, of course, the find!’ g of the Jesuit’s 
ring plays an important part. The literary execution of 
the story is, we are sorry to Be ie distinctly inferior to its 
design. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels. By Eiward Robin- 
son, D.D., LL.D. Revised Edition, with Additional Notes 
by M B. Riddle, DD. (Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) Dr. 
Robinson’s **‘ Harmony ’* we have long reg rded as, on the 
whole, without an equal among that class of harmonies 
which furnish the material for a para!lel study of the Four 
Gosvels. This edition has been revised, with additional 
notes by Professor Riddle. It gives Tischendorf’s Greek 
Text, with important variations from Tregelles and West- 
cott and Hort, and the leading authorities for and against 
them, together with the readings accepted in the Ravised 
Version of 1881. Dr. Robinson’s arrangement “of the sec 
tions has been adhered to, and his notes are preserve4, 
though witn bracketed additions by the editor. We think 
it is quite safe to say that this is by far the best ‘‘ Harmony”’ 
of the Four Gospels for carefui study in the orig!nal Greek. 


Among the more important writers and topics treated in 
the tenth volume of the Dictionary of (English) Nationo? 
Biography, edited by Leslie Stephen, are: A H. Bulien on 
Chapman, the dramatist, 8 R Gardiner on Charles I., Aus 
tin Dobson on Princess Charlotte, Richard Garnett on 
Charlie and Jane Clairmont, Stanlsy Lane-Poole on Thomas 
Chenery, of the London ‘‘ Times ;’’ Josepb Knight on Colley 
Cibber, and Mr: Stepben on the Churchill who was a poet 
and the Churchill who was a soldier. The volume extends 
from Chamber to Clarkson. Of the general merits of this 
great work we have spoken repeatedly. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co ; $3 25 ) ec 

A New England Idy!. By Bele C. Greene. (Boston: D 
Lothrop & Co ; $1.) This is a bright and cheerful story by 
the clever author of ‘‘A New England Consclence,”’ the 
rather curious and decidedly original volume of which we 
spoke some time ago. The present story does not, like that 
just referred to, attempt to scrutinize closely questions of 
religious philosphy and of ethics; but, while it ts not so 
provocative of thought and questioning, it is quite equal to 
it in its study of New England life, its presentation of 
unaffected and interesting girl character, and its wholesome 


fun. 
Masters of the Situation. By the Rev. William J. Tilley. 


(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.; $125.) This isa series of. 


essays on such tcpics as Promptness, Manners, Application, 
Enthusiasm, Genias, and so on. In them the writer at- 
tempts, and with a very considerable degree of success, to 
point out some of the secrets by which great men have 
attained their success. He is particularly happy in select- 
ing and combining anecdotes and illustrations with his 
The book is therefore readable as 
well as of value for improvement in morals, manners, and 
ethics. 


The sixth volume of Alden’s (Cyclopedia of Universa’ Litera- 
ture, just -received, extends from Da Costa to Frederick 
Douglass. It has the good qualities avd faults which we 
have mentioned in referring to previous volumes, With 
certain re-trictions and limitations, the Cyclopedia !s a use- 
ful and handy reference book of biography and literature 
(New York: John B. Alden; 50 cents.) The same pub- 
lisher sends us the fourth volume of his edition of Guizot’s 
‘‘ Friends,’’ bound in half morocco. (8 vols. ; $6.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 

A better number of the Century, whether considered in 
regard to the velue and interest of the reading matter or in 
reference to the illustration, has rarely if ever been issued 
than this for April. The papers on the English Cathedrals 
begin with one oa Canterbury, which the writer, Mrs. van 
Rensselaer, calls the ‘‘ Mother. Church of England.’’ The 
article contains several beautiful drawings of the cathedral 
from different points of view, executed by Mr. Joseph Pen 
nell. Another interesting illustrated article on church 
architectute is E lward Eggleston’s ‘* Church and Meeting- 
House Before the Revolution.’”? The Life of Lincoln” is 
devoted this month to the Kansas and Missouri border 
troubles, bringing out Mr. Lincoln’s opinions and posi. 
tions in regard to slavery at that day with great strength. 
In way of fiction Mr. Joe) Chandler Harris has a delightful 
«tory of war times in Gvorgia, cleverly illustrated by Mr 
Frost. Professor W. D Whitney’s paper on the “‘ Veda”’ 
is written in popular style,and gives a clear idea of the 
value of the Veda, its literary merits and faults, and its 
philosophical significance. Mark Twain, in an article 
called ‘*‘ English as She is Taught,’’ gives many irresistibly 
ludicrous quotations from a forthcoming volume which 


| 


warranted genuine’’ In the war papers (ieneral D H. 
Hiil tells the story of Cuickamauga from the Confederate 
point of view. In “Open Letters’ the suhject of Inter- 
national Copyright on Music is discussed by twenty-one 
American musicians. 


In the F'n: /ish D/listrated Magozine for this month John 
Gay’s ‘*‘ Journey to Exeter’’ is selected as a subject for 
illustration by that clever and versatile artist, Mr. Hugh 
Thompson. It lendsitself admirally to the purpose. There 
are two eescriptive articles which are extremely attractive 
both in narrative and illastration—the fcurth part of Miss 
Maleck’s ** Unknown Country”’ and the second part of 
Jsmes Rureiman’s Fishermen.’’ The love story of 
Sheridan and Miss Linley is told in an interesting way and 
with long extracts from the corresponderce by Mies Matilda 
Stecker.. The letters are and pathetic. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr.:G. P. Lathrop has terminated his editorial connec- 
tion with the ** Epoch.’’ 

— Mary Howitt is still living in the Tyrol, and celebrated 
her eighty ninth birthday last month. | 

—The latest addition tothe Leisure Hur Series (Henry 
Holt Co) is the Hon. Lewis Ww ingfield’s The Lovely 
Wang: A Bit of Uhina.”’ 

—Lord Tennyson has written a pleasant ard friendly let- 
ter to Walt Whitman in regard to the latter’s comments on 

‘*Stxty Years After’’ inthe 

— Prince Krapotkine has nearly finished anew beok ahout 
French and Rassian prsons. Hespeaks, of course, from 
an intimate persoral acquaintarce with both. 

—A philosophical bisrory of the Cathel c Church, entitled 
‘‘The Church and the Faith,’’ by the Rev. W B. Bolmer, 
will be issued soon by E & J B Young & Co. 

—Mark Twain ic said by the ‘** Pall Ma'l Gezette’’ to have 
received about $38 565 from Chatto & Windus from the sale 
of his books in E gland Bret Harte is another popular 
American author on their list. 


—The “Cosmcpolitan,”? which has been gaining in 


strength, and is notably succes-ful in presenting its readers 
with entertaining and original reading matter, is to be pub- 
lished hereafter in New York instea4 of Rochester, and the 
editors say that they hope to publish an English edition 
also. 

—Mr. Coombes, of 275 Fifth Avenue, has ready his March 
catslogue, wh ch comprises, among other things, a volume 
printed by Peter Schoeffer, which is priced at $250: aset of 
English chronicles in thirty-one volumes, quarto, priced at 
$950, and some first editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Brown- 
ing, and Croikshank. 


—Josiah Royce, who will be remembered as the author of ~ 


‘* The Religious Aepect of Pnilocophy”’ and of the volume 
on Califorria in the American Commonwealths Series. bas 
just finished a novel of California life, calied ** The Feud of 
Oakfield Creek ’’ It is to be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Houghton, M filin & Co. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in preparation, and will 
pubiish in the course of the summer, a sia! collection of 
songs peculiar to the gypsies in Spain, and of those current 
among Italian peas ‘nts, rendered into English by Miss Alma 
Strettell. and accompanied by sketches by Mr. John Sargent, 
Mr. Edwin Abbey, and others. 

—M. B .rth«lemy Saint Hilaire, the veteran French scholar 
and statesman, now in his eighty-third year, has just seen 
through the press two volumes of his translation of Aristo- 
tle, containing the ‘‘De Generatione Animaliura.” Since 
his translation of the ‘Politics’? appeared, a period of 
exactly fifty years has ¢ lapsed. 

—The ** Pall Mall Gazette’s ” “ interview’ witb Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus brings ont the statement that Mark 
Twain gets from these English publishers royalties on his 
books amounting to. over $5 000 a year. Mr Chatto’s state- 
ment concerning the number of MS novels he receives is 
startling. His yearly average of full-grown, three-volume 
stories is 500—and of this number all are read and perhaps 
twenty are published. 

—A volume which Is likely to excite a good deal of inter- 
est is published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. It is by the 
autbor of ‘‘ Philochristus,’” and, under the title of “‘ The 
Kernel and the Husk,” it is an . ndeav>r to point out that 
which, in the writer’s view, constitutes t e essential, spirit- 
ual, and permanent elements of Christianity. 
may be suggested by its dedication ‘‘to doubters of this 
generation and the believers of the next.’’ 

—In one of his Boston letters Mr Lowell thus described 
realism : ‘‘ The so called realist sometimes raises doubts in 
my mind when he assures me that heand he alone gives me 
the facts of life. All [ can say is, that if these are the facts, 
I do not want them ; the police rep rts give me all that [ 
call for every day. But are they the facts? The real and 
abiding facts are those that are recognized as such by the 
soul when it is in that upper chamber of our being which is 
farthest removed from the senses.’’ ~ 

—A London publisher says iu an interview printed in the 
** Pall Mall Gazette: ‘ A publisher very often makes a 
mistake. He may be over sanguine, ani mistake what {fs 
only a poor duckling for an extreme!ly fine swan, and over- 
produce. n theo her hand, he or h‘s professional reader 
may, reject a book that afcerwards makes a reputati n and 
wins a fortune. I have for instance, that a ficm of 
publishers refused to give £40 for the copyright of ‘ East 
Lynne’! Take Mr. Henry George's ‘ Progress and Poverty :’ 
itis said that he was compelled to resurt to the commis- 
sion method before that famous volume was given tothe 
world. No publisher would look at it on any conditions. 
The history of the most popular hundred bocks of the last 
ten or twenty years, if it were toid the world, would make 
an admirable and instructive yolume,’? 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 14. 


Jnouirinc FRIeNDs. 


[Any sudsecriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
ian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
tither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
@newer will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 


What can you tell of the Christian Scientists ? As nearasI can 
make out, itis mind care. Are they humbugs or are they not? 
We have In this immediate vicinity some apparently remarkable 
cures by them, and although their claim: ssem absurd, yet there 
are too many strange things in this world having the seal of fact 
ou them for me to feel like saying, *‘ It cannot be so,” because I 
cannot understand it. A. W. H. 


In our jadgment the faith cure, the mind cure, and the 
Christian Scientists are differont phases of the same pbe-. 
nomena, and all have the same grainoftruthinthem. The 
mind has much greater power over the body than we have 
been wont to believe. It is possible to keep the body in sub- 
jection by a good hope,a strong faith, and a high, pure 
spiritual purpose. On this general truth all turee are 
founded, and in so far as they stir men and women up to 
assert and maintain the supremacy oftheir spirits over their 
physical organizations they are beneficent; in so far as 
they repudiate all use of material means, or claim to work 
miracles or heal all diseases, they are false and pernicious. 
They are to be welcomed as a reaction against the material- 
ism of medical science, but, like all reactions, — go too 
far, and are to be regarded with caution. 


What is meant by “ the ninety and-nine righteous persons who 
need no repentance ’’? A. M. W. 

Christ in this phrase takes the Pharisees at their own 
estimate of themselves. *‘ You think yourselves righteous,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ needing no repentance; weil, be it so; there is 
more joy in heaven oOvcr one sinner that does repent than 
over ninety-nine just persons that need no repentance.”’ 


If the Congregational church of America is made up of what 
are called Liberais and Conservatives in perhaps about equal 
nambers, and many of the Liberais wish to be sent as missiun- 
aries to the heathen, aud the organization through which the 
church sends out missionaries is in the hands of the Conserva- 
tives, who wiil not send cut Liberals, will not a necessity arise 
for me other channel to be opened through which Libera!s 
may be commissioned for missionary work? B. D. 

’ We hope not. Division and strife in the Church of Christ 
are its worst «enemies. The contrervatives and the prozress- 
ives must find some way to carry on the work of Christ 
without division. 


As a reader of your excellent periodical, when the term 
** Gospeil’’ is used as defining the duty of ministers or the limita 
tion of docirines, | am at a ioss to Know whether it means and 
includes what the Apusties were goir g to write andthe Roman- 
ist creed and the Westminster Confession, none of which I find 
in the teachi:g and commis-ion of the b.essed Saviour. I would 
be thankful fur.ight. Liove the saylngsof Jesus, and these are 
creed exough for me. Dves the Guspeiinclude more? H. H. 
& The word ‘‘gorpel’’ meavs good news, and, as used in 
the New Testament, simply siguifies the good news that the 
promised Messiah has come into the world, bringing with 
him a salvation for all uations, Gentiles as well as Jews. 
The subsequent creeds are simpie philosophical statements, 
of greater or lees Value, which have grown out of an at. 
tempt to present, barwonious with this message, a complete 


/e@Xpianation of the moral government of God as manifested 
the actual events cf life. 


Which would you designate as the best half-dozen of Mr. 
Beecher’s published sermons! in have noticed that in Professor 
Townsend's Art of Speech,”’ pubiiehed in 1881, he designates 
his sermon on 2 ‘Tim. iii , 16, 17, as the best. I have been trying 
to get on without The Caristian Uuion, but it is losing business 
Bo 1 become a subscriber again. E. U. 

Mr. Bc.echer was 80 variable in his style of preaching, and 
covered so wide a range botn in themes and methods, that 


We are not able to auswer this question. In our judgment 


the best representation of his preaching in ali its moods and 
methods will be {ound in the Harpers’ edition of his sermous. 
‘These were revised by himscif, and selected with his con- 
currence and after consultation wit th some of his special 
fricnds. 


Will you please inform me when the American Missionary 
Assoviation was incorporated, and if it has a permanent fund, 
of which the interest only can be‘devoted to its work? Aliso, 
has the Woman’s Buard of Missions an invested fund? and, if 
a0, is it contruiied by tne A. KB. U. F. M.? EB. A. 

Toe American Missionary Association was formed in 
1846, and imcorporated by the Legisiature of the State of 
New York Apru i¥, 1562. it bas an endowment fund for 
various branches of its work amounting to $116,000, of 
waich the@&Mtcreust only can be used. The Woman's Board 
of Missions has a permanent taund of $35,500, and tat 
fund, with ali its otner financial matters, is under its own 
control. 


1, Where and at what price can I obtain the book, “In Aid of 
Faith,” by Lyman Abbott, v.v.? 2. Do you recommend the 
“ Greek-English Lexioou of the New Testament,” by J. H. 
Thayer, as good and tke best? I have Young’s Concordance, 
but I wish W have a goud lexicon. A. B. 


LE. P. Dutton & Co., New York; $1. 2. Yes. 


I would like to find some literature on school savings banks, 
as reports or methuds cf conducting them. I believe there is a 
bank im operation in one of the Brooklyn schools. If you can 
give me ihe address of ihe principal of that school I may learn 
from him where vo get what { want. E. J. B. 

Ap account of the Irving Savirgs Bank connected with 
Pablic School No.¥, Brooklyn, was given in The Christian 
Union in September, 1585. A letter vo the principal of the 
evuve. Would probably obtain the Information you want. 


What is the purpose of the International Copyright law? For 
whore benefit will it be—the author, publisher, or reader? 

E. C. B. 

A just law would in the end be of benefit to all three 
classes. The immediate benefit would accrue to those 
authors whose works are now published in foreign lands 
without compensation to them, and to the authors the de- 
mand for whose books is lessened by the dishonestly cheap 
editions of the works of foreign authors on which no royalty 
is paid. 

Will you kindly advise meastoa few of the best books on 
walking—how best to use the eyes and ears and feet? and 
on outdoor life in the spring? Something to stir one up to desire 
to explore fields and hills, and to guide one to get the most profit 
out of such excursions D 

The late Charles Kingsley wrote much that is inepiring in 
this way. Read the books and rapers of John Burroughs, 
Dr. C. C. Abbott, Grant Allen, and Maurice Thompson, and 
you wi!l find a great deal that wi'l teach you to uee the eye 
and the ear and enjoy outdoor life. 


Will you kindly advise me—and doubtless other readers —as to 
the proper use of the type-writerinc rrespondence? I ask for 
myself that I may not unnecessarily and unintentionally wound 
the feelings of thore to whom I may write, using the type-writer. 

D. 


We see no objection to the use of the type-writer in any 
kind of correspondence except that in which deep emotion 
and sentiment are to be expressed, and in matters of formal 
etiquette, such as dinner invitations, etc. 


Specify the very latest best allopathic work on medical prac- 
tice for household use, in one volume. M.N. R. 


Write to William Wood & Co., Lafayette Place, Be 


I would like to know where I can find the rest of the hymn of 
which two stanzas 4re— 
** And when I shall die. 
* Receive me,’ I'll cry, 
For Jesus bas loved me, 
I cannot tell why ; 


** But we are so joined 
That thie I do find, 
He'll not go to heaven 

And leave me bebind.”’ 


Who is the author of — 
‘* Ah, dreamy, dreamy autumn days, 
With distance melting into haze 
Of golden air, and woods ablaze 
With gorgeous dye ! 
Now flaunts the cardinal its red, 
The purple aster lifts its head, 
And finches yellow-jacketed 
Flit quickly 


E. M. 8. 


P. 


J W.inqatres for 4 song called **‘ Rockedsin the Cradle of the - 


Deep.”’ It is one of the best-known of concert songs, is included 
in many collections of music, and can be obtained in sheet form 
from any music dealer fur a small sum, probably not more than 
fifty cents. The music is by J. P. Knight, the words by Mrs. 
Willard. 


Dr. MacLaren’s sermons are printed weekly in ‘** The Christian 
Worker,” published in Frances Street, Strangeways, Manchester, 
England. Seven ehillings per annum to subscribers iz the United 
States. Ww. 


The correspondent who inquired about B. F. Taylor's poem 
** The Isle of Long Ago,” will find it in our column of ** Fugitive 
Poems "' of last week. 


{{ Inquiring Friend * can probably obtain all of H. W. Smith’s 
publications at Beacon Hill Place, Boston, 239 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, or 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia. D A.M. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


There sre two solid gold bricks in the Ualited States 
Mint at Denver, each one of which weighs nearly 110 
pounds. 

Mrs. Jackson, a missionary recently returned from 
India, says that during ten years she never sawa Hindu 
child receive a caress from its mother. 


Tne German Fishery Uaion intends to set out 7,000 
young salmon in the Raine and Weser this spring. A 
tiny silver plate with the number ‘‘ 1887” engraved on 
it will be attached to each fish. 


The great lion-slayer of Algeria, Ahmedben-Abmar, 
is dead. He killed eighty lions and as many panthers 
from the time he learned to shoot until his departure 


to the happy hunting-grounds. 


A church in Franklin, Conn., has found an excellent 
way to avoid making a bulletin board of the pulpit. At 
a cost of only one dollar a week the notices are printed 
on handed to the congepermmon ae they pass out. 


The palm branches used in Catholic churches at the 
North on Palm Sunday come largely from palmetto 
trees on the Sea Islands of South Carolina. It is 
estimated that not less than 200,000 branches are shipped 
from Charleston every spring. 


The bounty of five cents placed on each jack-rabbit 
scalp is resulting in great slaughter of the pests in Cali- 
fornia. The Eiko ‘‘ Independent” says that on a recent 
day certificates for bounty on 20.000 scalps were pre- 
sented to the Board of County Commissioners ; and the 
Harney Valley “‘ Items” telis of a wagon load of 9,000 


aculps starting for the county seat. 


A little grammar found fn an old garret in Ports 
mouth, N. H., has illustrations of the rules as follows 
The active, passive, and neuter verbs are represented by 
the picture of a father whipping his little boy. The 
father 1s active, the boy is passive, and the mother, sitting 
by herself on a stool. looking on, but doing — is 
neuter. —[Common School Education. 


{t is reported that the Sultan of Morocco has not only 
prohibited the sale or:.purchase of intoxicants of all 
kinds, and abolished the State tobacco monopoly, but 
has burned up large quantities of leaf t>bacco, and 
caused several Moors caught sm king to be wiripped and 
flogged through the streets. It is not reported whether 
or not this kind of prohibition prohibits. 


The Rav. W. C. Winslow, of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, writes that ‘‘ the gold handle of Pharaoh’s tray ” 
just received at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is ‘‘ sim- 
ply the rarest of the rare ;” that ‘‘ no plece of gold plate 
connected with table or temple feasts of old Ezypt has 
ever before been therein found, and that, consequently, 
neither B.ulak nor the Biitish Museum has the like.” 


A natural curlosity has been discovered at Solothurn, 
Switzerland, the center of a large watch-manufacturing 
district. It is the nest of a wagtall, built wholly of long 
spiral steel shavings, without the least part of vegetable 
or animal fiber used {fn its construction. The steel shav- 
ings are half a miliimeter thick and about twelve centi- 
meters long. The nest has been preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” in a short article entitled 
‘* How the Pub'ic Money Goes,” publishes the account 
presented for a dinner recently ordered by the Commis- 
sloners of Northern Lighthouses in Edinburgh. There 
were forty-seven Commisafoners, and their dinners, not 
including wine, cost the public $750 apiece. Their 
wine bills averaged $12 apiece. The ‘‘ Gazette” speaks 
of the account as ‘‘ an elcquent document.” 


The oldest specimen of Christian architecture in the 
world is the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
which was built a p. 327 by the Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine the Great. An altar in this splendid 
basilica is said to mark the spot where were buried the 
20 000 children massacred by order of Herod. Here 
also is a low vault, called the Chapel of the Nativity, 
with an inscription which says: ‘‘ Here Jesus Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary.” The ancient church {s 
now used by all sects alike, and it is in a state of great 
neglect. 


Says the Boston correspondent of the Minneapolis 
‘‘Tribune :” ‘‘A friend of mine who manages a book 
room where the works of Swedenborg, the great seer, 
and other literature of the New Church are the principal 
commodity, tells me some amusing examples. An old 
fellow came in one.day and asked for the complete works 
of Plato. On being told that they did not keep Plato, 
he asked if they had anything from ‘any of the other 
Unitariaps.’ Another seeker asked if this Mr. Sweden- 
borg was ‘the same man that used to preach out at Rox- 
bury > | ” 

An adroit extinguisher was put lately upon advanced 
ritualism in an Anglican church in Liverpool. The 
rector was giving a ‘‘ truly Catholic ” tone in the service 
by lights and other decorations of the altar, when the 
church wardens, by a flank movement, succeeded in 
blowing out thecandles. Darkness and silence followed. 
The rector, however, resolved to appeal to the civil 
power, but was puzzled to decide what charge to lay 
agsinst the wardens. At last he had them arrested as 
brawlers.” The magistrate could not see the pert! 
nency of the accusation, and dismissed the charge.— [Ex- 
change. 


The oldest tree on record in Europe is asserted to be 
the Cypress of Somna, in Lombardy, Italy. This tree is 
‘believed to have been in existence at the time of Julius 
Cesar, forty-two years before Christ, and is therefore 
1,911 years old. It is 196 feet in height and 20 feet in 
circumference at one foot from the ground. Napoleon, 
when laying down his plan for the great road over the 
Simplon, diverged from a straight line to avoid injuring 
this tree. Superior antiquity is claimed for the immense 
tree in Calaveras County, California. This is supposed, 
from the number of concentric circles in the trunk, to 
be 2.565 years old. 


QuEER TEextTs.—The Rev. MC——, of Lesmahagow, 
when a child, was taken for the first time as a worshiper 
by tome friends to the village church. After returning 
home his father and mother, who were detained by some 
reason or another, asked him the text. Great was their 
astonishment when he replied, ‘‘ A pibroch and a wild 
duck’s nest I saw sae late yestreen.” (‘‘ Like pelican in 
wilderness forsaken I have been.’) Upon another occa- 
sion he further astonished them by saying that the min- | 
ister had for his text these words, ‘‘ Except ye pay the 


| 


rent, ye maun a’ lea’ the parish.” (‘‘ Except ye repent, 
| ye shall all likewise perish.”)—([Scottish-American. 
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‘CARDINAL MANNING ON THE 
KNIGHTS. 


A dispatch from Rome gives the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Cardinal Man- 
ning, regarding the Knights of Labor, to 
a prominent minister of that city : 

ARCHBISHOP’s WESTMINSTER, | 
Lonpon, March 11, 1837. f 
My Dear Lord: 

I have read with great assent Cardinal Gib- 
bons’s document in relation to the Knights 
of Labor. The Holy See will, I am sure, be 
convinced by his exposition of the state of 
the New World. I hope it will open a new 
field of thought and action. It passes the 
understanding that officious persons should 
be listened to rather than church officials. 
Surely the Episcopate of the whole world is 
the most powerful and direct instrument io 
the hands of the Holy See for gathering cor- 
rect local knowledge and enforcing its decis- 

fons. Wnhocan know thetemperof America, 
England, and Ireland as they who have a 
floger upon the pulse of the people? Hither- 
to the world has been governed by dynasties ; 
henceforth the Holy See will have to deal 


with the people, and it has bishops in close 


datly and personal contact with the people 
The more clearly and fally this is perceived 
the stronger Rome will be. Never at any 
time has the Episcopate been so detached 
from civic powers and united in itself, and 
so well able to see, to realize, and to use 
its rowers. Failure to see and to use these 
powers will breed much troubleand mischief. 
My thavks are due the Cardinal for letting 
me share in the argument. If I can finda 
copy of my lecture on ‘* The Dignity and 


Rights of Labor’’ I will send it to him. It. 


will, I think, qualify me for Knighthood ip 
the order. Brentano some years ago pub- 
lished books on the guilds, in which he 
proves that the association of labor and 
crafts goes back to antiquity, but there isa 
notable fact: in the English and Teutonic 
laws they were recognized, favored, ana 
chartered ; in the Imperia. and Latin laws 
they were rigorously prohibited. We are at 
this day as a Church the mother, friend, and 
protector of the people. As the Lord walked 
among them, so his Church lives among 
them. The Cardinal's argument is irresist- | 
ible. 


WHERE THE OLD MAIDS COME IN 
‘Do you know, air,” inquired an 
American tourist of his companion while 
doing England, ‘‘ and can you inform me 
the reason for the fresh, healthful appear- 
ance of the English people? Their com- 


plexion is far superior to ours or our 


countrymen over the herring pond.” 
“Weil, I know what Professor Huxley 
says” ‘‘ And what reason does he ad- 
vance ?” ‘‘ Well, Huxley says it {fs all 
owing to the old maids.” ‘* Owing to 
old maids! You surprise me.” ‘‘ Fact. 
Huxley figures {t out in this way. Now, 
you know the English are very fond of 
rozst beef.” ‘‘ But what has that to do 
with old maids?” ‘‘Go slow. This 
genuine English beef is the best and most 
nutritious beef in the world, and it im- 
parts a beautiful complexion. The ex- 
cellence of this English beef is due exclu- 
sively to red clover. This red clover 1: 
enriched, sweetened, and fructified ty 


~ humble bees. The only enemy to the 


humble-bee is the field mouse.” ‘‘ But 
what have roast beef, red clover, humble. 
bees and field-mice got to do with old 
maids ?” ‘‘ Why, you must be very ob 
tuse. Don’t you perceive that the humble 
bees would soon be exterminated by the 
field-mice if {it were not for the cats, and 
the old maids of Old England keep the 
country thoroughly stocked up witb 
cats, and so we can directly trace the 
effsct of rosy English complexions to the 


‘benign cause of English old maids; at 


least that’s what Huxley says about it, 
and that’s just where the old maids come 
in. Sclence makes clear many mystert- 
ous things.” Exchange. 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST TREE. 


The annals of the Cingalese are said to}. 


contain a historical record of events ex- 
tending back over a period of twenty-odd 
centuries. These, with extensive ruins; 
such, for instance, as those of the ancient 
cities of Anuradhapoora and Palonnaru- 
wa, which‘are known to have been inhab- 


{ted as much as 2 800 years ago, show that 
the island was originally very thickly set- 


‘| tled by a partly civilized and very ener- 


getic people. The first named city was 
the capital of the island for 1 200 years 
after the fifth centurys.c, In the fourth 
century B c. the annals of Ceylon record 
that the city was presented with Buddha’s 
begging dish, his collar-bone, and a branch 
of that celebrated Bo tree under which he 
attained to Buddhahood. Nothing now 
remains of this ancient clty but a mass of 
ruins, crumbling tombs, and the tree 
mentioned above. This relic of centurtes 
has been flourishing for nearly 2 300 
years, and !s consequently the oldest liv- 
l»g tree in the world of which we have 
any genuine record. ~ It is one of the most 
sacred objects throughout the entire Buddh- 
ist world, and it is esteemed a virtuous 
act on the part of the pious to make a pil. 
gcimage to it. Its fallen leaves are con- 
sidered a treasure, and are frequently 
carried to Sisam, Burmah, China, and 
Japan by pilgrims from those countries. 


ANECDOTES OF JUSTIN BUTTER- 
FIELD. 


Butterfield had a great reputation for 
ready wit, and was suspected of deep 
learning. Some of his j-sts are still re- 
peated by old lawyers in Illinois, and 
show at least a well-marked humorous 
intention. On one occasion he appeared 
before Judge Pope to ask the discharge of 
the famous Mormon prophet, Joe Smith. 
who was in custody, surrounded by his 
church digattaries. Bowing profoundly 
to the court and the ladies who thronged 
the hall, he said : ‘‘I appear before you 
under so.emn and pecullar circumstances 
I am to address the Pope, surrounded by 
angels, in the presence of the holy Apos- 
tles, in behalf of the Prophet of the Lord.” 
We once heard Lincoln say of Butterfield 
that he was one of the few Whigs ip 
[liinois who approved the Mexican War 
His reason. frankly given, was that he had 
lost an cflice in New York by opposing 
the war of 1812. ‘‘ Henceforth,” he said, 
with cynical vehemence, ‘‘I am for war, 
pestilence, and famine.” He was once 
defending the Shawneetown Bank, and 
advocating the extension of its charter; 
an opposing lawyer contended that thie 
would be cresting a new bank. Butter. 
field brought a smile from the court and 
a laugh from the bar by asking “‘ whether, 


| when the Lord lengthened the life of 


Hezekiah, he madea new man, or whether 
it was the same old Hezekfah ?” | Life of 
Lincoln, Century. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


are pioneer publishers of Hymn and ‘lune 


Books for congregational singing! ‘The 
was Mr. Beecher’s famous Plym 
a hundred 
thousand copies were sold. The last and 


Hitchcock's 


outh Collection,’ of which 


best is President (‘armina 


Sanctorum,” which presents the result of 
thirty years’ experience in this line of pub 
lication. It contains but 746 hymus, set to 
the best music, with complete and scholarly 
indexes, and in bold, handsome type. 
Names of authors and composers, with 
dates, are given on every page with each 
hymn and tune, adding great interest and 
value to the service of song. The book is 
making rapid headway. Not less than 
twenty churches have taken it during the 
last few weeks. For returnable samples, 
specimen pages, and descriptive circulars, 
prices, etc., address the Publishers, 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


Send to J. & Rh. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, 
N. Y., for free illustrated hand*:ooks about Pul- 
pit Furniture, etc. Brass Pulpits a specialty 
Photographs and — designs submitted on 
request, 


Dr. W. M. TAYLOR'S BOOKS 


ON THE SUBJECTS OF 


The International Lessons 


FOR 


THE SECOND OF 1887, 


OSEPH THE PRIME- MINISTER. By 
the Rev. Wittiam M. TayLorn, DD, 
LL D, Minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The old truths are passed through the alembic 
of Dr Taylor's searching and analytic intellect, 
and they come out with graphic force and inci- 
siveness — Christian lutelligencer, N Y. 


OSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. 
M. TayYLor, D D, LLD. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

The subject is handled with pre em inent ability 
and success Read in this light the life of Mos-s 
becomes more real and wonderful to us than 
ever before. We cordially and heartily com- 
‘mend the book to all Biblical students. — Pree- 
byterian, Phiiade!l phia. 


The above works are admirab.y adapted 
for u3se by pupils, as well as teachers, in 
connection with the “‘ International Sab- 
bath-School Lessons ” for the second quar- 
ter of 1887. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. TAYLOR. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL.—ELIJAH THE 
PROPHET.—PETER THE APOSTLE. 
—DANIEL THE BELOVED. —PAUL 
THE MISSIONARY. With Map and 
Iilustrations. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by ali Looksellera, or 
will be sent by Harper & Brotuers, pos/paid, to 
any part of the United States and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price, $1 £0 a volume. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DUANE. 


One of the most useful Sunday 
School Song Books ever issued. Hymns evangelical ; 
melodies pleasing ; carefully edited; c’early 
shape attractive: cheap. Tae GLAD REFRAIN 
grows better the more it is used. Tryit. You will 
enjoy singing from 


The Glad Refrain. 


Price, 625 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York 


Chicago House, Randolph ‘mt. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED! DOUE BL QUICK! 


BEECHER 


Infinitely the niost valuable because so ciosely from che 
family ¢ ircle and by ster engaged ina “Labor 
of Love.’ Will se} Quick is the 
word. 25 to $504 week — made. Send for circulars 
and 50¢. for guttitw HUBBARD BROS,, Pubs., Philadelphia, 


EW. PECK & CO. 


No. 927 Broadway (bet. 2lst 
and 22d 8ta.), New York. 
BLACK 8&TOC 
The celebrated Ro bingon 
dye that will positively 
not stain the feet or under- 
a The color is a 


permanent, 
| black, and is 
proved by washing, as att 
who have w 
Send f for Price Li 


Ready Apr@ 8th. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT 


A NOVEL. 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Author of “ Donovan,” Two,” Won by Wait- 
ing.” 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 Uniform with the 
author’s previous books. 


Miss Lyall’s novels bave met with a flattering 
reception from the class of readers that look fora 
high ethical purpose In fiction. Her books, while 
animated by an underlying religious nature heve 
strong interest derive’ from well drawn charact 
and well wrought plots. 


By the same author. 


DONOVAN: 
LISHMAN. 


“The story is told witha grand wor genet an 
unconscious poetry of eloquence which stirs the 
very depths of the heart.”—({ London Standard. 


WE TWO. 


“We recommend all novel readers to read this 
novel, with the care which such a strong, uncom- 
mon, and thoughttul book demands and deserves.” 
—[{London Spectator. 


WON BY WAITING. 


* The sentiment of the atory is delicateand uplift- 
ing, and the style ia uncommonly spirited and at. 
tractive.’’—{ Boston Gazette. 


In uniform style, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 


A ENG- 


Sent by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price: or ma 
be had of booksellers. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


1,3 Bonp Street, New York. 


Important Alds to Learners, 


On the Pi ano, 


Mason's System of Technical Exercises 


($250) can be used with any Instruction Book, and 
isof the highest value and importance in develop- 
ing technique 

3 2 Ditson & Co. publish 20 different setsof Piano 
Studies and Exercises: works of Czerny, Kohler, 
Cramer, C'ementil, Heller, and others. Send for 
lists and prices. 


Fairy Fingers and Voung People’s 
(tassica (81) as collections of easy pleces, and 
Pinavo Classics ($1) of more difficult pieces, fur- 
nish useful practice of good music, as does Four- 
Hand Treasure ($2) Piano Duets. 


Note Reading. 


Hoyal Singer (cts.) is the present popular Look 
for singing classe?, alto used tn High Sehoos and 
Colleges. Sone Reader (Book 1, ets.; 2. 
6) cts.) is @ good practical note teacher for common 
schools. 


For Voice Truining. 


Study Emerson's Vocal Method ($1.%), also 
practice meiler’s Exercises for Male or Female 
Voices ‘each $1.25). 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON & Boston. — 


©. 8. Drrson & Co., 87 Broadway, N. Y. 


“ELSON’S 


Scheel Books and Cards. 
by ai! Evangelical Denominations 
Samp rea 

T MELSON & SONS.49 Riaacher@e 


CENTS ‘WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


os.W. KNox. An yi and Complete His 
ps Kes Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave Our. 
sells all others LQ tol. The Best and Cheapest, plen- 
didly illustrated, Ne/ls like w no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and ¢ ra Terms, nd for cir- 
gulars. Address JARTFO PU B. CO. Hartford,Conan. 


Unmounted Photographs | 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


embracing reproductions 
ee Of famous original paint- 
meee ings, scalpture, archi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
inet size, $150 per 
. dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
cents stam for 1887 
catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Pablishers, 835 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention Christian Union. 


and 
Cloth, whose ularity equals its 
Convent Cloth 


mel’s-Hair Mourning Cloth; also 


unless rolled on a Varn 
Priestley Trade-Mark. 


by 
ar B. Altman & Co., 
O'Neill & Co., and otbers. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP FABRICS, 


For Spring, include Camei’s Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’A'ma, and Melrose weaves, 
plain Mourning Cloth, the exquisite Crépe 

auty, Clairetie, Imperial 
ey comprise fabrics for early spring and for midsummer, and styles 

suited to the deepest mourning and to combination with colors. None genuine 
ished Board,’’ showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


Lg, Ser are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 
rd & ‘faylor, Stern Bros., James McCreery & Co, Jackson’s Mourning 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., 


Princetta, and 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
HE prohibition campaign in Michigan which closed 
with the election upon Monday was one < f the most 
bitter of recent years The dispatches from Detroit 
announced that the feeling arafnst the Prohibitfonists tn 
the eastern part of that city was so intense that vio’ence 
was feared. The interest in State and county politics 
sank out of s!ght compared with the absorbing impor. 
tance of the question whether the people shall have liquor 
or not. An Eleventh Ward Alderman said that not one 
prohibition vote would be cast in his precinct, because 
no Prohiblitionist would dare to vote there. He added : 
**I am speaking the truth when I say it would not be 
ssfe for a man to vote fora Prohibition{ist in my part 
of town; that is, of course, if it is found out.” 
Preparations were made that there should be 5 000 
anti-probibition workers at the polls. ‘‘The Voice” 
reports that an anti-amendment association was formed 
in Detroit, the secretary of which reported that tix 
thousand pames had been secured to ‘‘a pledge not to 
patronize any business man who favors the amend 
ent.” In spite of the organization and boycotting 
enion them, the Prohibitfonists, women as well as men, 
ave kept the agitatton at boiling point. Among their 
most influentia] speakers was Mr Albert Griffin, chair 
man of the National Anti S:loon Republican Committee. 
As we go to press the returns indicate that the Prohibi. 
tlonieis were victorious. 


In the large cities in M‘cuigan the prohibitory amend 
ment was opposed both by the worst elements and by 
some of the best elements in the communities. The 
latter felt that they could not elect clty officers to en- 
force the prohibltory law, and therefore opposed 
probibition as ‘‘ merely another name for free rum.” 
At a mass meetirg held by people of this class in De- 
troit, Mr. D. Bethune Doffield presented some very 
telling statistics bearlag upon the question of prohibi 
tion or high license. Taking up first the prohibition 
States, he said that in Iowa under the prohibitory law 
the number of liquor dealers had increased from 3,834 
to 4033, ‘‘ with no revenue for the State.” In Maine, 
after thirty years of prohibition, there are 1156 IMquor 
dealers, or one for every 515 of the population; ia 
Portland 150 saloons, or one for every 120 of the popula. 
tfon ; and in Bangor 140 saloons, or one for every 120 of 
the population. He quoted Neal Dow’s remark of Jast 
September, that ‘‘ there {3 not acily or town in Maine 
where the law is not entirely ignored ” Turning to the 
high license States, he sald that in 1874 M’chigan had 
6 444 saloons, or one for every 207 inhabitants. In 
1875 the law was passed taxing !{quor saloons $300 and 
beer saloons $200 S'x years after the passage of this act 
the number of saloons had dwirdled to 3 461, or one to 
every 536 of the population. Turning to Onlo, Mr. Duf 
field raid that under the Dow law during the I:st year 
1 019 saloons have been c osed. and $1 494 000 palfd into 
the State treasury. He quoted from Governor Fora¢er 
the following sentence : The most rellable data cbtain- 
able indicate that the tax law has suppressed a large 
percentage of the saloons, and that practica] prohibition 
has been secured under the local option feature of the 
Dow Jaw in at least 150 municipal corporations of this 
State” Polnting lastly Mr. Di. ffisld ssid that 
in 1883, when the new hich Jicense law went into effect, 
the State contained 13 000 saloons Sixteen months later 
it contained but 9 000, and the revenue from them bad 
risen to $4 500 000 

This is perhaps the best exhibition yet made of the 
statistics in favor of high license. There {s possibly 
some mistakein Michigan statistics quoted, since last 
year Michigan bad over 6 (()0 saloons, or more than 
one for every 300 of population. 


The Haddock murder trial is now in progress in 
Sioux City, Iows. The temperance people are well 
satisfied with the judge,-but not with the jury having 
the case in charge. One of the lawyers for the prose- 
cution has retired from the case because a sufficient 
retainer fee had not been guaranteed him. It is said 
that the judge offered him $400 on the part of the 
county if he would remain, bu: he refused. The princl- 
pal incident in the trial, thus far, is the testimony of 
H. L Leavitt, who bas turned State's evidence. Leavitt 
says: ‘‘I saw Haddcck as he came from the stable to 
the Columbia House corner, and started across toward 
Dinen’s corner. Jobn Arersdorf started toward him. 
After Haddock got ab 1° ten feet from D!nen’s corner, 
I saw Arensdorf and H-ddock meet. Arensdorf looked 
in Haddocks face ; tbe latter raised his hand. Arers 
dorf paszed him one s‘ep, then ‘turned, and fired. Had- 
dock staggered. and fell. Arensdo:rf went straight 
abead. I started to run in two or three seconds from 
the time of the chooticg, havirg been so startled that I 
could not stir at the moment” In epite of such testi- 


mony, the general distrust of the jury is so great that it 


is thought there wil! be a disagreement. | 
A correspondent In Kentucky writes us that the state. 


~ ment has been made at ‘‘ Third Pariy” meetings in his 


vicinity that eleven States have passed prohibitory laws 
while under Democratic control, and only ten have 


passed such laws while under Republican control. This 
assertion bas often been made, and is not so much falee as 
it.is misleading. ‘‘ The Voice” published last Augusta 
full statement of the fac’s bearlog upon it. On twelve 
occasions Democratic Legislatures have psssed prohib- 
itory laws ; on twelve occasions Republican Legislatures 
have passed euch Jaws. Sofarthe honorsareeven. But 
one very important fact has been ignored. Ten out of 
twelve of the Democratic prohibition acts were passed 
before 1856—before the Republican party had conducted 
its first national campaign. Since the war but two Dem- 
ocratic Legislatures (Michigan in 1873 and Soath Caro- 
lina in 1881) have passed prohibitory laws. During the 
same period seven Republican Legislatures have taken 
this action. 


In Kingston, New York, there are 160 saloons. The 
number of voters at the last election was 3572. The 
Kingston ‘‘ Freeman,” in commenting upon this state of 
affairs, says that as not more than one-third of these 
eyoters patron’z9 saloons, it follows thatthey derive their 
support from an average of eight customers each. Asa 
matter of fact there are saloons living and thriving in 
this city on the trade of two or three regular customers. 
with the sale of a stray drink now andthern. But they 
take al] the earnings of these ‘‘regulars,” and the fam- 
ilies at home live upon the labor of wife and children. 


In the United States there are 2.741 brewerles, which 
produce annually 594 000 000 gallons, or over ten gal 
lons per head. In Germany there are 23 940 brewerfes, 
which produce annually 900,000 000 gallons, or over 
twenty gallons per head. Ino Great Britain there are 


26 214 brewerles, which produce annually 1 050 000 009 


gallons, or over thirty per head. In little B: lgium there 
are as many brewerles as in the United States. The 
number of gallons produced {is 180,000 000, which is 
thirty-three gallons for each person, or 159 gallons for 
each family ! 


A writer in the ‘‘Contemporary Review” says 
that the most stringent iquor Jaw England ever had 
was passed in the year 1607. This act was intended 
to restrain the incrdinate haunting and tippling in inns 
and xlehousces ; it declares ‘‘thetrue use of alehouses”’ 
to be for the reliof of wayfarers, and not for the ‘‘ enter- 
tainment cf lewde and id’e people.” There vas to bea 
penalty of ten shillings for permitting unlawful drink- 
ing, end all drinking was unlawful except by dona fide 
travelers, and by artisans and laborers during their din- 
ner hour. The pubiic-house was cnly to be open to 
residents in the locality for one hour in the day for the 
consumption of liquor on the premises. _ 


Governor Hill, of New York, has vetoed a Dill pro 
hibiting the ssle of iquor within half a mi'sof Willard’s 
Insane Asylum at Ovid, Seneca County. The reason 
assigned is that he is opposed to local legis!ation, and 
believes in general laws for the self government of each 
locality. He says that the Excise Board of Ovid town 
ship has the power to grant or to refuse licenses, and 
the Legislature is no place to seek for such legislation 
Ioaasmuch as the Crosby bifil. which has just passed the 
Senate, merely applies to New York and Brooklyn, 
there seems to be great danger that the Governor will 
veto it, too, upon the came ground, 


There seems to be no “chance for a pew high licence 
jaw in New Jersey. The bill that was introduced into 
the Arsembly early in the session to raise the license fee 
to $500 throughout the State was changed in the com 
mittee so as to provide that the fee shall not be lees than 
$50! 
Senate, which will probably pass that body but get 
no further. 


passed the H gh License bill on its second reading by a 
vote of 112to 58 The liquor dealers’ lobby will try to 
prevent its final passage by fixing an early date for the 


«effort to retard legislation. 


Ata meeting of Baptist clergymen held in this city | 
last week there was a breezy discussion of the high 
license question. The Rev. Walter Scott said that the 
revenue derived from hizh license was so much ‘‘ hush 
money.” Tne Rev. Dr. Thomas said that the Crosby | 
bill is simply a method of taxing the Democrats who 


who drink beer. 


Chicsgo a preliminary meeting was held which one of 
the brewers is reported to have opened with prayer. 


brewery proprietors—and the organization ¢fftcted will 


anti-temperance work. 

Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, is reported to have made 
this statement respecting Des Moines: ‘‘ Not a saloon is 
open in this, the largest city of the State. The sheriff 
of this county told me a few days since that he had 


that he was glad of it.” 


There is a genuine high license bill before the | 


The House of Pennsylvan'a has 


adjournment of the Legislature, and then mak!ng ttn 


drink whisky ten times as much as the Republicans 


The evening before the recent Brewers’ Convention at 


co-operate with the United States Brewers’ Association in 


spoiled his business by enforcing the law. He also stated 


A FAREWELL SERVICE. 


: 8 MEETING was held in the chapel of the Bible House 
on Monday afternoon of this week to bid farewell to 
the Rev. and Mrs. Edward Riggs, who return upon Satuar- 
day to their mission work in Turkey. About one bundred 


| persons were present. Dr. Kincaid, in introducing Mr. 


Riggs, said that he thought the mi-stonartes returned too 
rarely to us, since we need that personal interest in the mis- 


| slonary work which only comes from personal contact with 


the workers. Mr. Riggs began his short address by saying 
that in some respects he felt as if he had been called upon to 
speak at his own funeral service. He said that during 
twenty-two months he had spent in the country he had 
found everywhere an i- creased and more intelligent interest 
in the mission work. He added that he would return en- 


couraged to the work in which he had already spent six- 


teen years. Several othershort addresses weremade. One 
of them was by a native of India, who said that his stay in 
this country had made him appreciate. more highly than 
ever the devotion and self-sacrifice of the foreign mis- 
sionaries, 
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FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THY CA BIN. 
S.Samuela. Lliustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50 


WASTE-LANPD WANDERINGS. By Charlies c. Abbott, M.D. 
12mo0, ornamental cloth, 81.50. 

THE STARTLIVG EXPLOITS OF DR J. B. QTIES. 

m the kreveh of PaulCéliére. By Mra Cashel Hoey and Mr. 

joan Lillie. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAT. LAW, with an Account 
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Militery Academy. Crown 8vo. cloth 
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Professor Borden P. Bowne. S&vo, cloth, $1.7 
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stamps for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
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27 and 29 Weat 23d Street, New York. 


SCOTLAND AS If WAS AND AS IT IS. By the Puke of 
Argyll, author of the “ Onity of Bagge etc With eleven il'us- 
trations engraved on w m designs by the anthor. Two 
octavo, cloth extra, top, $3. (Limited letterpress 
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Tee. PENINSULA. Narrative of a Sojourn in 
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THE ®TORYV oF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. By Prof... 
Mahaffy Vol. ‘5 — of the Nations Series.” 12mo, 
Hlustrated. $1 50. 


PRACTIC At. CHFIROSOPHY : A STUDY 
OF THRE OF THE Hawn. Edward Heron- 
_ Allen. “with explavatory pilates and 16mo, cloth, $1. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


PHISONERS OF POVERTY. Women Wage-workers, their 

Trades and their ives By Helen Campbell, author a “The 

”** Mrs. Herndon’s Income,’ ‘Miss Melinda’s 

Opportunity.” 12mo, cloth, ¢1; paper covers, 

THE. BROTHERS By Honoré de Ralzac. Uniform with 

oriot.”” Duch: sae de Langeal “( ésar Birotteau,”’ 

Grandet,” “Cousin Pons,” and "The Country Doctor.” 
12mo. Half morocco French style. Price. 1.50. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER, A Novel, 
“Ric 


ile de Laveleye, 


Meredith, 
Rich: 


THE KERNEL AND THE ATK 
By author of “ Philoc 
12mo, cloth, $1 50 


TEW TIMES ONE IS TEV: THE POSSIBLE REFORMA- 
TION, By E.E Hale. a. edition, in paper covers, S0c. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 


NEW YORK. Vols. 8 and 9 in American Commonwealths. By 
Ellis H. Hoberts. With aMap. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $2 50 
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ith illustrations. $1.25. 


OF OAKFIELD CREEK. A Novel of California. 
Josiah Royce, Ph.D. 81.25. 


DA vote A new Volume of Poems. By Mrs. A.D. T. Whitney. 
16mo, in unique binding, gilt top, $1.2°. 


PANSIES. Poems by Mrs. A.D. T. Whitney. New Edition. $1.25 
A CLUS anne The Note Book of a Man who might have been 


STAR IN RAST. A Study in Early Aryan Reiig- 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


SOME CURIOUS PULPITS. 


Some pulpits are curlous on account of 
their materials, as in the case of some 
Spanish examples, when the familar stone, 
or marble and wood, are abandoned ip 
favor of iron. There are two of these 
iron pulp!ts in the Cathedral of Zimora, 
Iined with wood, and standing on stone 
bases ; and there is another in Sin Gil, 
Burgos, which has a wooden framework, 
on which the rich open tracery of iron- 
work is laid. There was onee an fron 
pulpit ia Durham Cathedral. And there 
is to be one in the new American church 
in the Rue Montatgne, Paris, which is to 
have a semicircular front divided into 
panels filled with ecrol!l-work, and ralsed 
on a marb'e base to the height of the en- 
trance to it, which is plerced through the 
wall. 

Some pulpits are curfous on account of 
their antiquity, such as the marble and 
mosaic ¢«xamples—ambones, antiquartes 
call them—in Rome, in 8. Lorenzo fuori 
le Mura and 8. Clemente, and at Salerno 
and Rivenna, from which the Epfsile and 
the Goepel used to be read seven and 
eight hundred years Others are 
interesting on account of the preacher: 
who have discoursed from them, such as 
John Knox’s pulpit, John Bunyan’s pul- 
pit; or of some association wits celebrated 
preachers, as that of St. Margaret’s West 
minster; or on account of their conors, 
as in the case of 8t. Mary Abot’s pulpit, 
presented by George the Forrth; or of 
that In the nave of Westm'nster Abbey. 
composed of variegated marbles and 
moseic, and inecribed : ‘‘This pulpit is 
presented to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster by # few friends, in grateful 
commemoration of the opening of the nave 
for public worship and preaching in 
January, 1858 ” 

Others, again, attract cur attention on 
account of their altuation befng unusual, 
as in the caste of that in Holme Lacey 
Churcb, which is placed in the south afsle 
of the nave, much of the great body of 
the tullding being left unconsidered. save 
by the sunshine and allence and soft Here- 
fordshire zephyrs, and perhaps the scent 
of fl»wers borne by them from the superb 
yew avenues of flower gardens cf the 
neighboring hall. 

Ross Church, 
Man of Rss worshiped, in which we may 
see the monument put up to his memory 
on the north wall of the chancel, with!n 
the rails, and the pew in which he sat, in 
the north transept, with two tall trees 
growing in it that have insinuated them 
selves from the churchyard without, 
through the masonry of the outer wall, 
has an open-paneled pulpit. Exch of {ts 
eight panels has a rosette-like star carved 
in the center of it, and there is a molded 
cornice running round the Jedge. It fs 
now rafsed three steps from the chancel 
floor, but was formerly higher. There 
are three doors in the masonry close to ft, 
which onc? gave access to a turret statr 
case leading to the loftof the rood screen, 
now removed. Oneof these doors formed 
the entrance from the nave, and another 
formed the entrance from the chancel to 
the foot of the winding stair in question 
and the third opened high up, on the rood, 
loft, at the level of the top of the rood- 
screen spanning the chancel arch. When 
this screen was removed there was no 
further use for the turret stafr, and it was 
closed in and lost sight of till restorations 
dieclosed the doors leading to it.—| The 
Quiver. 


AN ENGLISH WORKINGMAN ON 
CHURCH CHARITY. 


A workingman sald to us: ‘‘I feel rather 
down like. God knows I don’t want 
‘charity.’ Very little have I got of it {n 
my time. But there’s our foreman, £3 a 
week, only two children, always in rags ; 
place like a pig-ety ; wife in and out the 
‘public’ from morning till night ; things 
fetched home from the pawnshop every 
Saturday, {io again Monday morning; 
pockets full of pawn-tickets; and when 


‘ays; 


‘livery stable. 


the church where the 


she was a bit ill a while ago, the ‘igh 
Church came ; and, my stars ! didn’t they 
go it. For one thing, they give her 
chicken broth !—as I’m a-standing here 
chicken broth ! S:veral of my mates have 
taken up- with ‘igh Chur h since that 
chicken broth, which, when my poor wife 
could hardly keep aout, she was that 
bad, and we'd a little ‘un down with 
measies, and me on four days and a half, 
bringing in 24s , a visiting lady came (she 
warn’t igh Church; she belonged to the 
Rev. Walser's congregation); and just 
because |’d made myself a bit of a book 
case, and two chairs for two of the little 
‘uns, and picked up a bit of carpet cheap, 
just to make the place a bit home-like 
and hadn’t got no pawn-tickets, she says 
to my wife, says she, ‘Oh,’ she says, 
“’appy to see you so comfortable,’ she 
‘ses you don’t want anything,’ she 
says; ‘I'll wish you good morning,’ she 
says, ‘for I've a ’eavy district,’ she says, 
‘and lots of distress to see to,’ she says 
And so off she went to a next-dcor neigh 
bor, one cf the worst cases for drink on 
the sly in the whole place, which, as mv 
wife said, sald she, ‘I didn’t want any of 
the good Jady’s tickets,’ she says, ‘ but 
it’s very hurtful to the feelings to see tha’ 
careless, drinking people, living like ’ogs, 
gets all, and them as struggles and strives 
may go without ’’’—[ Monthly R-gister. 


INDEPENDENCE AND FLIES. 


It is wonderful how little matters affec' 
great deeds. I came across a funny story 
as told by Randall, the man who write the 
large biography of Jeff rson, which shows 
how the signing of the Daclaration of Ia- 
dependence was hastened. Says he: 
While the quesifon of independence war 
before Congress it had its meeting near a 
The members wore short 
breeches and silk stockings, and with 
handkerchief in hand thev were diligently 
employed in lashing the files off their legs. 
So very vexatious was this annoyance, and 
to so great an {mpatience did it arouse th« 
sufferers, that it hastened, ff {t did not aid 
in inducing them promptly to affix thelr 
signatures to the great document which 
gave birth to an empire republic. Thi 
anecdote had from Mr Jefferson 
Monticello, who seemed to enjpy It very 
much, as well as to give credit to the in. 
fluence of the flies. He toldit with mucb 
glee, and seemed to retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of an attack from which the only 
relief was signing the paper and flying 
from the scene.” —Excbange. 


Tue €eRM Fruit.—That eco- 
nomic practice in favor of preachers fr 
one preachers er.jy even to this day ; and 
although they oftén preach economy from 
the pulpit, it is not belleved they were 
favorably impressed by the shrewdness of 
the gamblers. But they often preach 
on economy. Dr. Douglas was once 
astounded at the sudden and somewhat! 
remarkable effect.a sermon of his on tha’ 
subject had on an old woman who was a 
member cf his congregation. A few dayr 
afterward the old woman stopped the 
Doctor on the street and sald - 

‘‘ Doctor, that sermon of yours on the 
subjact of economy was the best I eve: 
heard. I never was so impressed by the 
duty of becoming economical, and I con. 
cluded to practice as well as belleve yom 
advice.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear that you are pleased. 
What have you done, if I may inqutre ?’ 

‘‘T have reduced my contribution te 
the church from $12 50 a year to $10.” 

The best part of the story is that the old 
woman was really in earzest, and thongh’ 
she was simply dolag her duty. —[ Pitte- 
burg Press. 


bet 


PECULIARITIES OF THE CELES- 
TIALS. 


Boats are drawn by horses, carriages 
mov«d by sal!s. 

The highest recommendation a map 
can have {3 in the fact of hie having a 
wife. 

When a Chinaman expects a present 


| 


and it does not come, he sends one of 
lesser Value. 
Men wear long petticoats and carr 


fans, while the women wear short jacke | 


and carry canes. 

A bachelor 1s Itkened to a counterfe: | 
coin; he is looked upon with susplicio 
even by members of his own household 

They feed their frisnds sumptuous) 
when dead, but let them take care o 
themselves the best they could while allwe 

Love-making is only done three day 
after marriage. It fs not only considere: 
the safest way tc get ahead of a rival, bu 
the surest way to get a wife —_- losin; 
much time. 

To encourage honesty and preners 
confidential clerks and salesmen in al 
branches of industries recelve an annus 
net percentage of the firm’s business be 
sides their regular salaries. : 

If a Chinaman desires the death of » 
enemy, he goes and hangs himself upo: 
his nelghbor’sdoor. It is a sure cure t 
kill not only that particular enemy, bu 
members of his entire family will be bh 
eopardy of losing their lives. 

A man could borrow money on tb: 


strength of his baving a son, but no or: 
vould advance him a cent if he had : 
dozen dau-hters. The former is respon 
sible for the debts of his father for thre 
generations. The latter fe only respon 
sible for the debis of her own husband. 

When a Chinaman meets another h- 
shakes and squeez-s his own hands 
covers his head. If great friends had no 
seen each other for a long time, after th: 
mutual handshaking they would ru 
shoulders until they become tired. Ip 
sterd of asking each other’s health, the: 
would say: ‘* Have you eaten your rice ' 
Woere are you going? What is you 
nusiness when you get there? How ol: 
are you ? and bow much did you pay fo 
your shors ?’—| Pittsburg Gazette. 


The Temple of Alanthor 


WITH OTHER POEMS. 


By Isaac R. BaxLey. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The story Is wrought out with unmistakable 
poetic Times. 


* The-e are many heautifui thous hte to be found 
in the valume.”—{[St. Lou's Dispatch. 


“ His verses certainly are very beautiful, and there 
ean be no question that he possesses genuine 
prtic fac lty. . The gift of vivid expression 
and a sweet sense of melody.”—{ Baltimore News. 


‘The poems in his owed volume are of consider. 
able merit ’—[{Troy Time 


“Is as ambditious a of as the year ls 
likely to give us.”—[Hartford Couran 


“Mr. Baxley has given to it oa full poetical 
fervor. . Has th he most quiet naturalness anc 
grace. ”_(New York Times. 


“It would be impossible to — merit in Mr 
Baxley’s book.... His diction is d, and he 
with apparent ease.’’—[ Boston nscript. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


~ 
HAST 
NEW EDITION. 

A collection of FAVORITE SERMONS by 
EOWARD E. HALE, D.D. 
These sermons have been preached by Mr Hale ip 
his own church times, to which 
SEVERAL FAVORITE POEMS. 


This makesa very handsome gifs book of 112 
pages, with cloth covers. 


Price by mall, 50 cents; Extra Gilt, 75 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Masse. 


6000 Book Agents Wantedto Sell 


BEECHER. 


LIFE OF 


AGENTS 


Dr. Lyman Abbott and Rev. 8. B. Halliday 
Church, have written a book which was 
pared previous to the of Mr. Beecher and re 
eeiv od ald an also coutrid utio 
from 3% prominent writers. Th 
a any other. Contains entire life 
1.10 for outfit. 


hie PU COMPANY, Mare 
» Beeston, C Book now 


Chicago, St. Louls or 


“WHITE FLY Pi 


Underwear. 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
sur stock of these goods personally, 
yould find it to their advantage to 
orrespond with. us. The most com- 
ylete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to spec ial orders, 


‘Lord & Taylor, 


sroadway & 2oth Street, 


How to Clothe the Children. 


The New Spring Styles 
for BOYS AND GIRLS 
now ready. 


We can serve you satisfactorily by mail. 


60 and 62 WEST 23d ST., N.Y. 


THE AMERIGAN 


MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Ameri-« 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y¥. 


[ Cards of nai more saan ten lines (agate measure) 
be inserted in this colu:nn for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per 


Wanted—A position as housekeeper by a lady 
fally competent to take entire charge if dest-ed. 
Children not objertionable. References’ ex. 
changed. Address Pax, Christian Union office. 


Those answeringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Unten.* 
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_ prima donna of the Bremen Theater, 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Thursday of last week was a brilliant day in the 
musical world, a large proportion of which in the after- 
noon gathered at the Metropolitan Opera-House to hear 
the last of the series of Thomas Popular Concerts this 
winter, and then again in the evening at Steinway Hall 
to listen to the admirable Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


' under the direction of Herr Gericke, at the last concert 


of its New York season. Both occasions were remark- 
able for special features, but to many chief interest cen- 
tered in the fact that one number was down on the 
programme of both concerts, namely, the beautiful 
‘© Sakuntala” overture of Goldmark, and there was 
much curlosity to note the differences in the reading of 
the work by two men so prominent in their profession 
as Mr. Thomas and Herr Gericke. And asa matter of 
fact there was great room for comparison, as, although 
each rendering had its individual good points arising 
largely from the superior quality which characterizes 
the different classes of instruments in the two orchestras, 
the conception of the New York director was quite differ- 
ent from that of the noted Boston leader. Mr. Thomas 
read the score with much the same spirit of modera- 
tion and restraint as he would that of a Haydn symphony 
—the magnificent tonal quallty of bis orchestra awply 
atoning for any seeming shortcomings in this respect— 
whereas Gericke. on the contrary, by making s marked 
variation in the pace of the allegro, and by taking ad- 
vantage to the utmost of the stirring effects capable of 
being produced in certain climaxes of this fine work, 
gave a rendering remarkable for its emotional element, 
and for the fire, delicacy. and poetical quality of its con 

ception. The result upon the audience was electrical. 
There were but two other numbers on the programme 
of the Gericke concert—a corcerto of Henselt, played by 
Mr. Joreffy with his usual technical perfection, and the 
familiar Schubert Symphonyin C major. As the latter 
work had not been heard this winter, it was awaited with 
much interest, but in apite of the flae performance which 
itreceived at the hands of the orchestra, its great length 
wearled the audience fn the least degree, and one could 
not help recalling the old saying of some Philistine that 
Schubert ‘‘ never knew when to stop,” nor from wishing 
that some director would initiate the custom of playing 
this ene symphony without ‘‘ repeats.” Perhaps this is 
sacrilege, but it is the firm conviction of more than one 
genuine music Jover 

News was received in this elty recently which will 
bring pleasure to the hearts of a very large portion of 
the musical public, and to the managers of the Metro- 
politan Opera-House in particular. The news was 
nothing else than the announcement that Herr Anton 
Seldl, who left this country at the close of the German 
opera season to assume the post of director at the Royal 
Opera at Berlin, will in ali probability not enter upon 
the duties of that cffice, but may be looked for in New 
York as director of the Metropolitan Opera-House for 
the season of 1887-1888. The reason for the change Is 
said by the knowing ones to be laid chiefly at the door 
of Graf von Hcchberg. Intendant General of the Prussian 
theaters, and Angelo Nevmann, director of the opera at 
Prague, between whom and Sefdl an unfriendly relation 
has existed. The etory of the trouble as related in the 
‘* Tribune ” is bricfiy thus: 

** For eome time after Herr Seidl left the house = Wagner 
at Beyreuth he traveled with Neumann as conductor of the 
‘Richard Wagner Theater.’ When Neumann was called to 
Bremen as conductor of the Stadt Theater, he took Seidl 
with him. The two had been in the employment of the 
municipality of Bremen long before Neumann received a call 
to the opera at lrague, which promised to him a larger 
monetary reward. It is generally known that xt that time 
he attempted to persuade Seidl, Fianlein Klappsy, the 
and other artists to 
break their contracts with the city of Bremen in order to go 
with him to Prague. The Bremen Senate, however, took 
energetic action in the care, and dissolved their contract 
with Neumann only on condition that he would release Seidl 
to his successor in office, Herr Stenzer, who was promptly 
appvinted in his place. 

‘*Seidi’s contract, therefore, was no longer with Neu- 
mann, but with the city of Bremen, and the difficulties 
which grew out of his coming to New York without leave 
were between him and the director of the Bremen Theater. 
These facts being so, the initiated are unable to imagine by 
what right Neumann interfered with the Berlin engagement, 
Graf von Hochberg having publicly afirmed a month or two 
ago that he had secured from the Bremen director the release 
of all claims on Herr Seid! so far as the Berlin Royal Opera 
was concerned. 


‘*Mr. Stanton received a cable dispatch from Herr Seidl’ 


on Wednesday stativg that he would not enter on his duties 
in Berlin. Mr. Stanton expressed the opinion that Herr 
Seic] would return to New York, but added that nothing 
would be done in the matter until he got to Berlin, for which 
place he will start on April 29.” 


The Hawalian Missicn Children’s Scclety, some thirtv 
or forty years ojd, has raised for several years $2 000 
annually, which is used for the benefit of the Microne. 
sian mission, and for assisting in educating children of 
native missionaries. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONGREGATIONALISM AND MISSIONS. 


The spirit of Congregationalism is to trust the con- 


gregations ; to risk the results of committing the work 
of the church to the members of the church, of com- 
mitting the decistons of the questions of the church to 
the members of the church. Congregatifonalism is 
ecclesiastical democracy. A Congregational church {s 
a religious republic. 

Something else, some other way of carrying out the 
purposes of a church, may be thought better or worse, 
but it is not Congregationalism. There is especial need 
to emphasize this in thes® days of missionary diecus- 
sion. Vigorous missionary effort depends, in Congrega- 
tional churches at least, on having the responsibility of 
the work brought home through individual churches to 
individual members. There {is nothing for the member 


of a Congregational church to hide his individuality | 


behind. The responsibility of sending light to the 
heathen rests upon him personally. The gladness of it 
belongs to him personally. I$ is not the American 
Board that {s carrying on missions to which he is second- 
ary. Itis not the church at large, nor the church in 
particular ; it is the individual member that {s doing it. 
The machinery fs secondary. This {s the final analysis, 
and the practical results in contributions and work 
depend on its being recognized. The spirit of the church 
is enlarged and strengthened as the hearts of members 
are stirred. The power to decide how the work shall 
be done must of course rest right where the responat- 
bility of doing it does. The American Board or the 
Home Missions Soclety must be subordinate to the 
churches, and the churches must, as they do, stand for 
the will of the members. If we put the supreme re- 
sponsibility of the work anywhere else than on the 
members, we shall fail. If we separate the supreme 
power from the supreme responsibility, we shall fail. 
Trey belong together, and must go together. 

Decisions or methods that go by common consent, 
and according to the understood will of the churches, 
may be made and carried out by committees or corpora 
tions ; but any real questions must be settled by council 
of churches. Councils may be risky, but there is no alter. 
native within Congregationalism. Character is never 
developed without risks, and we believe that the highest 
development comes by resting the highest responsibility 
and power on the individual. 

WaLLaceE E, 

Pakis, Oneida County, N. a. 


IN FORMATION ASKED. FOR. 


I have just read with interest your editorial upon the 
Board, ‘‘ An Ecclesiastical Anomaly,” and most heartily 
indorse It. 

Your quotation from the missionary reports of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which the missfonary 
cause is characterized as ‘‘our work; the missions 
and missionaries are vurs, and the glorious fruitage is 
ours also, through Christ,” suggests what will soon bea 
striking and painful contrast in our missionary work if 
reports are true in regard to the missionaries that are 
likely to be appointed under Dr. Alden’s reformed ad- 
ministration. It is credibly reported from him that the 
Board can secure plenty of missionarfes from the Pres- 
byterian denomination. It is rumored that men from 
the Presbyterian churches of Canada are offering them- 
selves. Has another source of supply occuried to Dr. 
Alden? Hecan probably get all and more than he 
wants from the Independent churches in England. 
What will be the outcome of this way of prosecuting 


our foreign missions ? The money that continues the |. 


work will be ours, but not the men and women. These 
will be not our sons and daughters, not the young men 
and women nurtured in our churches, endeared to us 
by a thousand precious sympathies and by enduring 
memories, but strangers from stiange lands, with 
alien aesociations, with different habits of thought and 
of work, with no mutual ties drawing the churches to 
them and holding them true to the home churches and 
the home influences. The money that supports these 
men and women will be ours. But soon, under this 
method, and to such extent as missionaries from outside 
sources are appointed, the missions and the men will 
not be ours. 

Can a better way of destroying or of weakening the 
interest of our churches in the work of foreign missions 
be devised? If this is what Dr. Alden is doting, the 
Prudential Committee should interfere and stop it at 
once. If the current report is false, as it is to be hoped, 


Dr. Alden should dieclaim it. 
MasaaCHUSETTS. 


THE F FISHERY QUESTION. 


The people of this country owe a debt of gratitude to 
The Christian Union for the pergect fairness and the 
admirable spirit with which it has treated the fishery 
question. If the same course is only pursued by the 
religious press of the United States generally, we may 


as I look over the pages of The Christian Union. 


pare with confidence for the early settlement of the 
difficulty in a manner which will be alike honorable to 
both countries, and by which the rights of both will be 
fully secured. Indeed, as I took occasion to say in a 
letter addressed the other day to your netghbor, ‘‘ The 
Christian Advocate,” our hope of the preservation of 
peace between Canada and the United States, and of the 
maintenance of cordial and friendly relations between 
them, has been, ever since the unfortunate reopening 
of this question, in the churches. And, surely, if our 
common Christianity is worth nearly as much as we 
believe it to be, it ought to be sufficiently influential to 
compel the statesmen of the two countries, respectively, 


to deal honestly and honcrably, even if they were not 


disposed to do so themselves, 
(Rev.) W. 8. BLAcKsTocK, 


TO EMPLOYEES. 


As one who fora large part of his life bas been an 
employee, and, starting without capital, has become a 
successful manufacturer and employer in a small way, 
it has seemed to me I could say some words in my plain 
way that might lead others who, though not able to 
discover what or where it is, think :hat the employees, as 


‘@ body, have a grievance, for which the employers, as a 
body, are responsible. In a free country like ours, where 


wages asarule, are the highest paid in any country, 
and every man has the opportunity to choose his own 
occupation and to become as skillful in it as he can 
with the ability God has given him, and where anv man 


with fair ability and industry and economy can rise 


from the ranks and become in some measure a capitalist 
or employer, or, not choosiog this, can, by a proper uze 
of what he can earn, lay aside enough for the “ rainy 
day ” and the nees of his later years, I do not see that 
the workingman has a grievance; or, if he has, it lies, 
not against his employer, but against himself. 

Ifany, through lack of ability or industry or economy, 
fail thus to become independent, it surely is not a matter 
for which the employer is responsible, or which he can 


‘remedy. 


I belfeve the manufacturers and other naplepers of 
this country are, as a rule, paying as high wages as they 
can with safety to their business, and that a general 
raising of the wages paid would result in failures and 
disasters, which would inevitably result in making the 
condition of the workingman far worse than at present. 
And if there are those who, by a fortunate aiscovery 


‘or the exercise of their own inventive powers, build up 


a business which pays excessive profits, the rate of wages 
cannot be affected by that, but must be regulated by 
what farmers and the manufacturers of staple goods, 
the constant employers, are able to pay. : 

There {s also this point to be considered. By just so 
much as wages are raised and profits of employers re_ 
duced to a degree that makes their success uncertain, 
and failures more frequent even than now, by just so 
much will the chances of the workingman belng success- 
ful in his effort to rise above his present condition and 
become a capitalist and employer, as s0 many now do, 
be reduced. 

To sum up the whole matter’ Those who will can 
be'p themeelves to a better condition; and those who 
will not, but choose ease and self-indulgence, no man or 
body of men can help. 

In conclusion, I would say that when employees have a 
grievance as against employers, 1 do not think it will so 
elude search as {i seems now to ‘do, but will be discover- 
able. H. H, Fraky. 


JONESVILLE, Vt. 


OPPOSING LICEN SES. 


My spirit is often stirred with wonder and indignation 
The 
indignation is that of an ardent friend and admirer, for 
The Christian Union has come to be more to me than all 
my otber perfodicals, but {its ccurse on ‘the subject of 
high license seems to me to be utterly Inconsistent and 
incomprehensible. Can it be possible that the person . 
who plead in the editorfal page of the number for March 
24 for the licensing of liquor saloons read the article on 
the 21st page entliled ‘‘ Licensed Gambling’? Are the 
gambling dens of New Orleans a greater evil than the 
saloons of New York ? or did .fhose dens become less 
damaging when the Mayor took a part of their gains for 
‘* sweet charity's sake” ? [| am amazed to find high- 
toned Christian journals condemning the licensing of 
gambling, lotteries, ocl-selling, etc., and at the same 
time advocating the licensing of dram-shops. I will 
not argue, for argument is useless—it ia & question of” 
moral perception, not reasontng—but I feei certain, to 
use Mr. Beecher’s expression quoted in Dr. Abbott's 
sermon, that ‘‘something’s got to give way.” The 
high license idol has no place in the temple of right- 
eousnets, and the time {s near at hand when the princi- 
ple of license wij) find no advocacy in a Christian jour- 
nal and no place tn Christtan legisiation. 
H. BEALE. 
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renewed activity. 


April 7, 1887. 
FINANCIAL. 


The money market has continued to 
develop activity during the week, with 
the demand for funds in anticipation of 
the 1st of April payments on account of 
diviuends and interest payable by the 
various corporations throughout the 
country. Thelstof April is even morein 
vogue than the Ist of May as a date for 
settlement of semiannual Incomes, and 
the amounts involved in these payments 
are very large in the aggregate. Proba- 
bly fifty miilion dollars, Including Govern. 
ment payments and all, are distributed. 


The banks must prepare for these distri- 


butions, as they constitute the mediums, 
mostly, through which the payments are 
made. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the money market !s unsettled from 
the disturbances occastoned by opera- 
tions aggregating so extensive an opera- 
tion. Butsuch activity in money Is not 
significant, and should not produce any 
apprehension, or the slightest effect on 
the security markets, excepting that the 
larger the volume of funds thus divided, 
the more prosperous it proves raflivay 
properties to be, for much of such money 
is from the earnings of railways. This 
year we have passed the date wiih only a 
very slight flurry, and the highest rate 
paid has not been over elght per cent, the 
average being five per cent. to six per 
cent, Foreign exchange is only steady, 
and with no especial tendency for the mo- 
ment, though the large imports of foreign 
fabrics from the spring trade would nat- 


‘urally stiffen the rates for sterling. Last 


year at this time we were tn the midst of 
a movement of fpecle abroad which 
amounted to about $34,000 000 for the 
first six months of the year. This year 
our exports and imports of specle about 
balance each other, and there is apparently 
no corresponding movement in sight 
Ease in money, after the May psyments, 
is likely to be fully as pronounced as last 
year, notwithstanding general trade {is 
using more on account of more active 
conditions. The fact is that In both gold 
and silver an expantion has taken place 
in our actual circulation of probably 
twenty to thirty m'l}lon dollars in the past 
twelve montbs, which pernaps adequately 
meets the extra commercial demand. ‘The 
demand from the interior for funds has 
practically ce. sed, and a steady flow of 
currency may soon set in toward New 
York banks to supply the six per cent. 
money market, as this rate is the highest 
money market ona this side, and certainly 
much higher than at any European center. 


_If it were poseible to Keep up euch a rate 


here for avy length of time, all the surplus 
of the London market and of the Con- 
tinent would speedily be drifting here 
foremployment. The laws of demand 
and supply in muney markets are the 
most responsive of all trade laws, and 
work with remarkable promptness and 


exactitude unless some abnormal dis. 


turbance is interfering ; and now that the 
war talk has subsided, there seems to he 
nothing in the way of their perfect 
demonstration this season. 

The stock and bond markets are dis- 
tinctly widening. The extraordinary 
demand for bonds demonstrates the gen- 
uineness of this new movement, and largely 
contradicts the charge of manipulation 
80 persistently circulated to account for 
Given a wider and 
more general investment demand, such as 
now exists, and the speculative demand is 
the next to follow. It is now understood 
that the final steps toward a settlement in 
the Wabash controversy between the East- 
ern division bondholders and purchasing 
committee are being taken, and that the 
happy adjustment of all differences is only 
a question ofa little time. We advised 
these steps some few weeks ago, as essen- 
tfal to the natural and proper working of 
the combined Wabash system. It seems 
incredible that practical men should long 
stand on differences which a few hundred 


thousand dollars in money would settle, 


when, if persisted in, the loss totbe reor. 
ganization parties would be many millions, 


uate it here. 


This is not the kind of economic principle 
which Jay Gould usually carries into 
practice, and we doubt if he will perpet- 
There is always method, 
and dollars and cents, in his madness, and 
the fiction that Jay Gould is stark mad at 
the Wabash stockholders fs simply silly. 
He is naturally trying to make the best 
terms with them possible, but there are 
points of equity in the case which he must 
not ignore, and which they will not yield. 

The Union Pactfic offical preliminary 
statement for 1886 is before us, and shows 
considerably over $3 700,000 surplus for 
the stock, or exactly 615 per cent. on the 
shares, although, for various reasons, they 
are paying nothing at present. This 
statement is a great advance on the expec- 
tations of most of the professionals of 
Wall Street, and is having a very appre- 
clable effect on Union Pacific market 
quotations. The statement for the months 
of January and February 1s algo satie- 
factory, showing $875 311 net for the 
time named—a gain of $127 637 in the net 
earnings for the two montas over the cor- 
responding pertod of 1886. © 

The lease of the Oregon N avigatton 
Company to the Unton Pacific is speedily 
to be effected through the indirect means 
of a lease to the Oregon Short L'ne Rail- 
way Co., which is itself a part of the 
Union Pacific system. The details of this 
project will soon be published. 

The bank statement fs as follows : 


Loans, increase........... 9256,700 
Specie, Increase. .............6. 393 400 
Legal tenders, decrease 772,300 
Deposits, decrgase............. 2,287,500 
Reserve, decrease.......... ... 2,378,900 


STRERT. 


- 


ANECDOTES OF LEE. 


On one of his daily visits to the lines at 
Petersburg Lee asked one of his officers, 
who was riding with him, if a work h« 
had ordered to be performed was finlshed. 
The cffizer replied, hesitatingly, that it 
was. Lee then proposed to ride to the spot 
and inspect it. Oaarriving there he found 
that the work had made very little prog. 
r-s3 since his last visit to it a week before 
The officer, in much confusfon, sought to 
excuse himeelf, saying that he had ordered 
{t to be completed at once, and had been 
told that it was fiulshed. Lee simply 
remarked, ‘‘ We must give our persona 
attention to the lines,” and rode qutetly 
on. But presently he began to compll- 
ment his companion on the fine charger 
he rode. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” replied the Genera), 
‘he is a splendid animal, and I prize him 
the more because he is my wife’s favorite 
saddle horse.” ‘‘A magnificent horse, 
indeed,” was Lee’s reply. ‘‘ ButI should 
not think bim safe for a lady to ride. I 
would urge you take some of the mettle 


‘out of him before you suffer your wife to 


ride him again. And, by the way, 
General, I would suggest to you that the 
rough paths along these trenches irould 
be admirable ground over which to tame 
him,” We are assured that this rebuke 
was entirely effective, and yet who can 
but contrast it with the volley of oaths and 
vile abuse which a like plece of negligence 
would have been certain to provoke from 
Napoleon Bonaparte ? But, then, Lee was 
a gentleman, and the little Corsican was 
not. 

The other story was related to the blog- 
rapher by an officer who had been present 
on the occasiva. General Lee was 
visiting a battery on the lines below Rich- 
mond, and the soldiers, drawn by their 
affection for him, had gathered near him 
in a group that attracted the enemy’s fire. 
Turning toward them, he said, in his quiet 
manner: ‘‘Men, you had better go 
further to the rear. They are firing up 
here, and you are exposing yourself to un 
necessary danger.” The men drew back, 
but General Lee, as if unconscious of 
danger to himself, walked across the yard, 
picked up some small object from the 
ground and placed it upon the limb of a 
tree above his head. It was afterward 
perceived that the object for which he had 
risked his life was an unfledged sparrow 


that had fallen from its nest, 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - $600,000 
DEBENTURES 


--AND— 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES. 


208 B’ way. First Na 

BO8T 23 Cour: Street. | Boston Nat. Ban ~ 
PHILAD A 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bank t Phila. 
KANSAS CILY,7th & Del St.) Am. Nat. Bk, Kan. City. 


For rates of Interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Tb 8% 


, lowa, with Paid-a capital o 
surplas 875,000, ers first Mortgage 
drawing seven per Conte, both Principal and 
nterest fully guaranteed. 6 per cent. lU-year 
Vebenture Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of 
ortgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
rrast vompany. N.Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
> or periods under one year. Write for fuil 
erences to the company at 150 


Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


O NET INTEREST ao 


Guaranteed by the 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.,, 
KANSAR CITY. Mo. 

Capital Paid-up.................. @1,000,000.00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., 

New York. 
Call at Office or write for particulars. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable B’ld’g, N. Y. City. 


| Kidder, Peabody & o., 


1 Nassau Street, New York, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Vesers. BARING BROS. 
FURNISH CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLt& 
RaFTS 
CUN FINENT, 
AND CHOICE IN VESTME NT SECURITIES. 


WORTH cave aud timoer laads in tne world, lo 


Kastern Kentucky, very cheap; just ahe 
ths coming voom. 1 lauds in ala 
Cheap mineral (00 ING ma and Teanes- 


and small tracts of the bes¢ 
cannel aad vituminvus coal, iron. 


and timber Also choice 


farming lands in Soucae 

bodies of excellent and well a 
lands in Mexico, dirt cheap. Very at- A 
tractive investments. Ticies perfect. 


Address W. R. LINN, 46 Arcade, Springfield, Ohio. 


N V EST 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. Perrins, L. H. Perxin 

President. SAWRENCE, KAN. TEREING, 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
The choicest Ist Mortgage Farm Loans, also the Com- 
pany’s Ten year Debentures based upon its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over $650 00 N> Losses. Eleven 
yeare Experience with absolute satisfaction to over 
1.500 Investors. Send for circulars, forms and full A 


LONDON,. 


A SOLID PER CEN 


formation; Branch Offices in N. City and Alva 
N. ¥. Office, 137 Broadway, Hine Son, 

Perannum,firet mort gages on productive 

Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 


ma National Bank. f 0 BEST OF REFEREN- 


CES HAST AND WEST. Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


TRAVEL VIA 


By rlington ars, Pullman Palace Sleep. 
Route 


ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
C.B.&Q.R.R. 


Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
ai with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 


or St. Louis to 
ENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c. “0 apply to Ticket Agents 


connecting or addres 
7. J. POTT H. B. STONE, 
Ist V. P. G.M 


For a Pronouncing Dic tionary 
320 pages, send l6c. in stamps to Paul Morton, ( hicago 


100 BUTTONHOLES 


Made tn one hour with the 


“Family ” Buttonh ole Attachment, 


which can be applied to any iock-stitch sew'ng- 
machine without alteration, and has a P-actical 
Reeore of overa year in use among families and 
dressmakers. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send two-cent ome. mention this paper, and full 
testimonials, and sample of work will 


Address or call on 


The SMITH & EGGE M’F’G 00, 


16 East 14th Street, York. 


BECK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS. ANP 
KXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season o 
1887. embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
LWALL HANGINGS, 
Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS | 
APPLYING 10 THE 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 


READY FOR 
WALLS. 


tent, and art development any heretofere 
made. 
ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE tT. & OF 
The Great 


Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 


PREPARED 


DESIG NS 


REDUCED 
PRICES, 


Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANU “ACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show, Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Sees 


MAN: 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTEO WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


. 


STILLWATER 


E St.Low 
.R.MEN. Co.) 


The Rock Island main Hine and Grameen inelnde Cht- 
oe Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
Rock I Island in iflimois? Davenport, Muscatine, 
Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, W interset, At- 
alle Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre ‘and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert L ea, Minne -apolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Ww atertown, in Dako and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling atock is perfect as human 
skill can makeit. It hasallthesafety appliances that 
mechanical Spee has invented and experience prov 
valuable. ical operation is conservative and 
meth discipline strict and exacting. The 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
ullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining excellent meals, and—between 
Chic oseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 

Reclining Chair Cars. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
1s the direct, fa cesta line between Chicago and Minne- 
oa and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
ins run daily to the summer resorts, picturesqus 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. Therich wheat fields and grazing —— = 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. As 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe 
rior inducemente to travelers between C incinnati 
Lafayette and Count Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Leavenw< Kansas C ity» Minneapolis, St. 
Paul oo in e points, All classes of patrona, 
a families. and children, receive 
cials and employes of Rock protection, 
Tic a olde a a n 
the | and Canada 


Ticket Offices United State gan 
‘BLE 87. JOHN A. HOLBROO 


MOTH -WAX. 


Kills the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 

It is @ perfect protection of Furs and Woolen 
Fabrics, and is more economical to use than 
camphor. 

In one-pound boxes containing a dozen cakes. 
Agents warted in every City, Town, and County. 
WM H 4H. CHI: DS. 73 Maren Lane, 

For sal3 by W. H. Scurerre.in & Cu , 170 and 172 
William St., N. Y., and the wholesale P ae trade, 


es. Tableaux, Speakers, for” 


.Club & Farlor. out. 
logue free. T.S,D Denison, Chicago, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
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4 4ICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
é reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
i al lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
“ inal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
y orme middle link in that transcontinental system 
4 ch invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
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THE 
PusiisHer's Desk. 


New York, Tuurspay, APRit 7, 1887. 


MARK TWAIN AND PROFESSOR 
LOISETTE. 
THE FAMOUS HUMORIST TELLS HOW 
PROFESSOR LOISE(TE TAUGHT HIM 
TO IMPROVE HiS MEMORY. 


In regard to Professor Lolsette's system of 
Memory that he is now teaching personally 
and by “orrespondence, at 237 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City, Mark Twaia says: ‘*Pro 
fessor Loisette did not creats a memory for 
me, no, nothing of the kind. And wet he dw 
for me what amounted to the same thing, for 
he proved to me thai I already had a memory 
a thing which | was not awere of till then 
I had before been able, like most people, to 
store up and lose things in the dark cella) 
of my memory ; but he showed me how to lighi 
up the celiar. It is the difference—to change 
the figure—between having money where you 
can’t collect it, and having it in your pocket. 
Tae information cost me but little, yet J 
value it at a prodigious figure.””— [N. 
World. 


THE GREAT *MERICAN TEA 
COMPANY,-~~ ~ 
31 and 33 Vesey Surcet, New York, whose 
advertisement appears in our columns, is th: 
oldest atid largest tea house in the business. 
They have been before the people of thi 
country for the past thirty years, and to da) 
stand pre-eminent in the business of supply 
ing customers direct with pure goods only. 

We advise all our patrons and friends t 
give their goods a trial, and at the same time 
have a treat, enjoying a cup of good tea 
coffee. 

We will state right here that the Grea 
American Tea Company will, in our opinion. 
do everything that they promise, that bein; 
tne way they have built up their repu 
tation. In fact, they are headquariers 1 
this country for teas and coffees, as the) 

Poa direct, and thus save the profits o: 
the m:.ddlemen. 


TWO BUTIONHULES A MINUTE. 

The attention of our Jady readers is callec 
to the advertisement of the Family Button 
hole Attachment, which can be applied t 
any lock-stitch sewing-machine. With it. 
aid the slow and tedious process of makin; 
bu:tonholes is entirely overcome. We hav: 
seen this device in use, and consider it on: 
of the most usefulattachments ever invente 
for application to a sewing-machine. 


Gouse Avcaniog.— The best thing ever produced 
for this and all Kiagred purposes is JAMtS PYLE’ 
PEAKLINE. It makes the huusekeeper dv the work 
mure sa:is*actorily in less than half the usual time 
tne ald of suvap ut anytuing eise. its grea 
value ion the Kitchen and Laundry is attractin, 
widespread attention. Beware of imitations with 
mames that sound iike P-~arline. 


AND SPEEOV.—Try a bottle of “ 
fYLIN” and you will be cunvineed that 

cure Dyspepsia Louigestiun. it 
is paiatavie and nas twonc action. Soid by wrug 
gists. $i per bo.tle, or Wm F. K:ader @ Co., Manu- 
facturers, 83 Junn street, New York. 

That tired feeling and loss of appetite are en 
ew overcome by Ho ds Sarsapariila, the pecul- 

far medi Try it and Bee. Bee. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. lt 
is motaliquidorasnuff Scent 


Difficulty of brea’ hiug, a short, dry, cough, a 
quick pulse, and pin in the left side are symp 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve the 
chest and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug-store at 250 , 50c , and 

@ienn’s Suiphur Svap beais and beaatifies, 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, Se 
Gill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Ma, 

“ke’s Teathache Drops curein Minnie. Soe 


S 
EMBROIDERY SILE. 


Factory Ends at half price ; one ounce 
in a box—ail good silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. A. 
itches in each package. 
and best book on Art Need dlework, oun = 
centa. . Send postal nate stamps to 
SPOOL SIL = 


For the names and Tesses 
ladies interested in Art 
send one book fre: 


‘Sp 


4; 
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NEw 
PERPET VAL 


on a plant at ee 
ng 


are balls of gio scarlet crimson. 


whenaplantis loaded with buds and blossoms it presents a sight which for true grandeur and beanty no flower can surpiss. 
row -s blooin frecly with ordinary carein any window or garden. 
&:3. We pack secure from frost and warrant them to arrive in good order. 


culture and will 


cts. each, $ for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 12 for 


The above cnt is a trne 0 a plant ‘DS Dor 

KING,” introduced by us and is the finest novelty and grandest flowering plant of the age. 
The branches droop most grace “fnlly , and the blossoms are freqnently as large.as teacups. 
When expanded, the enormous double flowers are almost pure white, capped by a calyx of glowing scarlet; 


FLOWERING 


—E PERPETUAL FL OWERING WEEPING FUCHSIA, 


It is always in bloom, often as many as 200 buds and blossoms 


FUCHSIA. 


“STO 


The buds for two weeks before they expand 
and 
They are of the easiest 


Price of strong plants which will soon bloom, bv mail, post-paid 50 


Ferm (¢ Clubs for this grand 


Fuchsia and get them at dozen rates, Ke owt. we are the introducers and the only ones in the werld whe can supply the true Siorm King in quantity. 


Beware of others who are sellin 
CHILDS’ NEW GIANT EXCELS 
ricantic flowers from May to December, in 


6 large flowering bulbs of CHJILD»s’ EXCEL OI PEARL TU BEROSES for 50 cts. 


inclnding Anratum, $1 00, 12 choice mixed GLA 
THEMUMS cts. 


represented, and will moré than 


inferior varieties as Stornn King. 
pin PANSIES are the Jargest and finest in the world. 


NTS. 


y of the above articles will be sent by mail, post-paid, ap 
please those who piant thein. 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, which is the largest in the world, 


, BULBS AND PLA 


(See large chromo in Catalogne.) They produce their 


rofusien. Mixer seed of 50 colors, which are of marvelous beauty, 25 cts. per paper. We vege also mail 
(They are grand for ood 7 tine hardv LILIES, 

OLUS, 50 cts. 4TEA ROSES, red, white, pink and yellow, 50 cts. 5 grand € HRY SAN 

to arrive in good cundition. They are exactly as 

Many years of liberal and honest dealings have secured to us our enormous mail business in 

Orders can be sent at once. Preserve this as it may not appear again in this paper. 


We have a large and choice stock and grand variety of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. We have the best and are headquarters for Pansies, 


Balsams, Verbenas, Tuberoses, Amaryliis, Lites, Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Carnations, hrysauthemums, Mvontlowers, Passiontiowers, 


re uba, Vines and AL fruits. Canadian and English buyers supplied free of duty 
is probably the most «legant ever issued. 


E for 1887, 


) 
pe 4 flowers. 


New 


/ATALOGTE 


a here offered. os are also willing to mail it free to all who will send us an a Te} HN NL 


jeast 10 or 12 cents in ne, 
bil can be 
or stamps. For every 


which is only a part of its cost to us. 
by money order or postai note (en Qteons), 
8 worth ord 


ered from this 


nt, the buyer will reecive an elegant seed er bulb novelty free. 


Address, 
9 


(FLORAL PARK,) 


EW!IS CHIL 


and postage, as we have a brauch office in both countries. 
It contains two large chromos and 8 colored plates of new 
and hundreds of beautiful engravings. It wf be mailed free to auy whoorder Storm King, Pansy, or any- 


Otherwise those who iD for it should send at 


N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years pen Grent Specialty has been 
wing and ae ROSES, We have all the 
Novelties standard sorts in differ- 
and prices tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 

OUn PLA PLANTS safely by mail or express to points. 


3 T0 i2 PLANTS G4, $8 to $2 


per Hundr 
ewt 88 pp. describes scarily 
eties Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, 
eeds, toe grow them—FR EK 
GEE & CONARD CO,, 
Growers, Grove, Co. Pa. 


MASON &HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO C0., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Flower 


WIPED OUT— 


That's what’s the matter with nine 
out of ten door mats. If not worn 
out, they're wet, soggy or so full 
of mud that they're useless. The 
Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door 
Mat never gets that way. It's 
self-cleaning, permanent, always 
ready, and_ takes all the mud, 
snow, ice, or dirt off the shoes 
in an instant—and don't cost 
much, Could youask more? It 
will pay you to send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA, 


140 Congress St.. Boston; 8% Chambers St., 
New 103 Dearborn St., CHIcaGo. 
For offices, stores hote!s, depots, cars, &c., 
it is invaluable. 


Those answering in Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in TWwe Christian Union,” 


What Mr. Beyer says 


© “Please 
®accept my 


Maem best thanks for the splendid seeds received from your tirm. 


potato. 


this?’ 


It would be arather lengthy list if I should name all, but 


will say that amonget 38 first, and 3 seeond premiums 
awarded me at our fairs in Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan, 28 first premiums were for vege-. 
tables raised from your seeds. What firm can beat 
Aveust BEYER, So. Bend, Ind. 


Seed of this quality I am now ready to sell to every one 


who tills a farm or plants a garden, sending them FREE my 
egetable and Flower Seed Catalogue, for 1387. 
need not write for it. 


Old customers 
I catalogue this season the native wild 


JAS. Je H. GREGORY ’ Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 


a Peo 
sent RE Pcort's } 


"Mend dorit now. 


ROSES. 


Handsomely illustra 


COTT’S F LOWERS 


38 Years’ Experience in 
our strong and reliable 
reat beauty. 


"stot & "SAW Pa. 


Bottom ang s 


the State Fair, Boston, Oct 


RFECTION”. 


ked upon Ae 


butter by Prof. Alvord at 
-» 86, because it Was the only 


butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest Fair ever held in 


Bronson, Pres. Am. Jersey Cattle Ciub. 


It was made by the COOLEY PROCESS. 


Sec’y. 
Ge olstein-Fricsian Breeders Assoc 


any 
urface Skimming 
END FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCU 


er, 


incl 


ts with 
Q 


VERMONT FARM “MACHINE C0.,- Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


for a sample 


SIX Cente 


COLLAR 


Ruoens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. eo Pair of Cuffs. 


nsable and economical for hot woekeee, 
ft. stating sise, 
stating size, 

Bosten, Mass. 


“Tilby Street, 


Ind 
cloth, one 


sty 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 


UNE 


UALLED for CEMENTINCG 


wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. 


ready 


and endorsed b 


Its merits ax a WASH r 
y thousands of housekeepers, Y 
WILEBE to bave it an sale. Ask him for 
WILTBERGER, Prop,, 933 Bt. Pa 


Second 


UE have been fu.ly ve 


ur 


@& HANDSOME DDING, BIRTHDAY, 
OR HOLIDA Y PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Combining Parlor, Library, 


Bmoking, Reclining or In- 
valid CHAIR, LOUAGE, BED 
er COUCH. 


All furnis witn the Automatic OCeach Brake, 
and Retail our Wheleagle Facto 
Send stamp for Catalogue mention 


THE LUBURG MANF’G 


145 N. Bth Ste, PHILA, 


ROSE 
| 
ik 
| | 
‘ 
| 
it R 
4a 
2 Re Hon. W. E. Gladstone at the “Midiands” Hawarden, 
Engiand,the Duke of Sutherland at “Chiefden”, England, all 
Use the COOLEY CREAMERS in their dairies and so doa 
Very Large Majority ofthe best dairymenin All Countries. | 
ors, Cabine refri- 
| 
= == 
SPP AGENTS MANTED 
TOMATIC STEAM Cp D ARLO'W’S INDICO 
& to $150 per month OKER 


April 7, 1887. 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 


LONGFELLOW. 


[Read by James Russell Lowell at the reading 
for the Longfellow Memorial Fund in Boston 
last Friday | 
I need not praise te sweetness of his song, 
Where limpid verse to limpid verse succeeds, 
Smooth as our Charles, when, fearing lest he 

wrong 
The new moon’s mirrored skiff, he slides along, 
Full without noise, and whisp- rs in his reeds. 


With loving breath of all the winds his name 

Is blown about the wor'd, but to his friends» 

A eweeter secret hides behind his fame, 

And Love steals shyly throngh the fond acclaim 
To murmur a God bless you! and there ends. 


As I muse baek ward up the checkered years 

Wherein 80 much was given, so much was lost. 

Bless'ngs in both kiuds. such as cheapen tears ; 

But hush ! this is not for profaner ears; + 

Let them driuk molten pearis nor dream the 
cost. 


Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s core, 

As nanght but nightshade grew upon earth's 
ground 

Love turned al! ils to heart’s-ease, and the more 

Fate tried his bastions, she but forced a door 

Leading to sweeter manhood and more sound. 


Even as a wind-waved fountain’s swaying shade 

Seems «f mixed race, a gray wraith shot with 
sun, . 

So through his trial faith translucent rayed 

Till darknoss, half disnatured so, betrayed 

A heart of sunshine that wou!d fain o’errun. 


Sure'y if skill in song the shears may stay, 
And of its purpose cheat the charmed abyss, 
If our poor life be lengthened by a lav, 

He shall not go, although his preserce may, 
And the next age in praise shall double this. 


Long @ays he his, and each as lusty sweet 

As graci us natures find his song to be; 

May age steal on with softly cadenced feet 
Falling in music, as for him were meet 

W hese choicest verse was harsher toned than he. 


MARCH WINDS. 
By CarLotta PERRY. 


When rough and wild the March winds blow, 
Beneath the ice we look, and? lo! 
We see the brooks begin to flow. 


When wilder yet the wid winds sing, 
We hark and hear the bluebird ring 
His silver trumpet of the spring 


No bitter winds can h'm dismay ; | 
Though icy currents check the way, 
He scents to-morrow in to day. 


He knows that what hath been shall be: 
He does not walt, as we, to see 
The bloom and bud upon the tree 


To measure out bis j >yful sone; 
Though bud and bloom be hidden long, 
His faith is sure. his hope 1{s strong 

— (Selected. 


BACCHUS. 
By Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


Listen to the tawny thief, 

Hid behind the waxen leaf, 

Crowling at bis fairy bcst, 

Bidding ber with angry boast - 
Fill nia cup with wine diatilled 

From the dew the dawn has spilled ; 
Stored awav in golden casks 

Js the precious draught he asks. 


Who—who makes this mimic din 
In this mimic meadow inn, 
Sings in such a drowsy note, 
Wears a goidea-belted coat ; 
Loiters iu the dainty room 

Of thia tavern of perfume ; 
Dares to linger at the cup 

Till tne y« llow sun is up? 


Bacchus ‘tis. come back again 

To the busy baunts of men; 

Garlanded and gayly dressed, 

Bands of gold about his breast; 

Straying from his paradise, 

Having pinions angel-wise— 

’Tis the honey-bee, who goes 

Reveling within arose! —[Exchange. 


WELL-MATED. 


The following couples were ‘ proclaimed in 
marriage ’ in Chicago last year, if County Clerk 
Wulff's record has been faithfully kept: 

Thomas Black and Mary White, 
Peter Day and Ellen Knight. 
Solomon Bank and Katharine Vale, 
James Hill and Susan Dale 
Isaac 8 ater and Jane Thatcher, 
John Barber and Mary Butcher. 
Stephen Head and Nancy Heart, 
Willian Stately and Jes-ie Smart. 
Joseph Feed and Julia Hay, 
Thomas Spring and Mary Mav. 
Joseph Brown and Kitty Green, 
J: bn Robins and Jennie Wrens. 
Wi liam Castle and Nancy Rall, 
Peter Chatter and Fann'e Call. 

. Joseph Mann and Eliza Child, 
Jobn Merry and Lucy Wi d. 
Thomas Buln and Mary Bare, 


| See how we flounder through your snowshoe 


—[Indlanapolls Journal. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


James Fox and Catharine Hare. 
Andrew Clay and Lucy Stone, 

Michael B'oud and Lizzie Bore. 

John Cloak and Julia Hood, 

Edward Coal and Nancy Wood. 

James Broom and Ellen birch, 

(‘barles Chapel and Susan Church 
—([Pre:zel’s Week ly. 


AN INTERCEPLED VALENTINE, 
By Rosperr J. BURDETTE. 

(With acknowledgments to Dr. Talmage ) 
Dear (‘ousin Canada, you know we like you ; 
June and December brighten with your 
charms ; 
Not for the world we'd lift a hand to strike you, 
There is no war in our presented arms, 


parties, 8 
All breathless down toboggan chutes we 
slide, 


heart is, 
For it is always st'mmer by your side. 


And if we love you, sweet, and our fond wishee 
Fly swift to you like birds of summer hue. 
How can you chide us, if we love your fishes? 

Are not your fishes, cousin, part of you? 


How can you set for us a three-mile limit ? 
You cannot hope to make us stay away. 

When summer comes, Leander-like, we'll swim It 
From Anticostito the Saguenay. 


Who talks of bait? By all that’s trim and tidy, 
You are the sweetest bait our eyes bave found 
Come live with us, dear coz. and every Friday |, 
You shall have fish until your head swims 
round. 


Your ma's so busy with ber jubilating 
She'll never wonder where you are, and—ah, 
Yonder stands Parson Talmage, smiling, walt- 
ine,— 
Say, sha’n’t we ask Sir John to “* Ask Mamma!” 
—/ Brooklyn Eagle. 


Sune Knew Wnatit Was.—A studen'] 
{n one of the New York medical colleger 
tells a story that proves the mutual igno- 
rarce of the fashionable and the unfasb- 
{ mable halves of the world. The studert 
class was deep ina clinic conducted by ore 
of the most noted physicians in New 
York—a man who has much wealth :s 
well as much learning. The subj:ct wa 
a little girl who came from one of th 
poorest, wretchedest, and filthfest quar. 
‘ers. The doctor questioned her concern- 
iog her malady, and what she had beer 
doing to cause it. 

‘* Perhaps you have been eating straw. 
berries,” he ssi 1. 

March winds were blowing through the 
streets, and strawberries were a dollar + 
box The wretched I{ttle specimen o’ 
humanity, who would probably think 
herself favored by the gods if she coul 
find half a dozen decayed berries on the 
sidewalk during the whole season, shoo! 
her head in a dazed sort of a way, » 
though she didn’t know what he meant 
He went blandly on: 

‘‘No? Ah, then you have probabl; 
eaten some fish ?” 

Her face brightened now, and she drew 


herself up 
‘Yes, we had fish onc? last summer !” 
But even then the doctor did not see it. 


THE SLEEP wre THE DRUGS 
BR 


Sleep bringing drugs mean mischief. Ther 
‘ring sleep, it is true, but they bring mor: 
misch ef than rest. The sleep produced f+ 
me bealthy. There is no refreshment in it 
The more you take these drugs the more they 
rack your nerves, demoraliz+ your brain, and 
give occasion for more and more drugs 
** How, then, shall I procure sleep?’ a k+ 
the nervous and shattered victim of insom 
nia. 

The record of the victories of Compound 
Oxygen are full of cases in which sleepless 
sufferers have been blessed with quiet and 
refreshing slumber. That of Mr. Arthur 
Hag:n, of Philadelphia, a well known mer- 
chant, may be mentioned asone. Ontaking 
Compound Oxygen, with faithful persever 

ance and good nursing, his shattered nerv- 
ous system w’s restored to health, his dys- 
pepsia departed, ani he entered into the 
— of zood health. 

B. .Kesyon writes from Bedford, 

Your Compound Oxyg2nbas worked 
wonders for me; bas made wu new man o! 
me; have not bad an attack of asthma since 
using it ; was in very bad shape when [ com 

menced; would not do without Compound 
Oxyzen for tm times its price; first time ] 
inhalbd it I went to sl ep at once, and I neve 

rested better in my life”? 

A hint to the s vepless: Don’t take drug: 
in ord t t> tnduce eleep. Write to Drs 

STARKEY & PAaLeEN for the treatise on Com 

pound Oxygen, woich contains much thai 


’Neath the soft furs we know how warm your 


Spring Medicine 
ts & necessity with neariy every one. This is the 
best time of year in which to purify the tlood to 
restore the lost appetite, and to bulld up the entire 
system, asthe body Is now pecullarly susceptible 
to benefit from medicine. The peculiar medicinal 
merit of, and the wonderful cures by, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Have made it the most popular meicine to take In 
the spring. It cures serofula, salt rhe um, and al! 
bumors, billousneas, dyspepsia, headache. kidney 
and liver complaints, catarrh, and all affections 
caused o- promoted by low state of the system or 
impure blood. Don’t put ft off, but take Hood's 
Sarsapariila now. It will do you good. 

“T have used, Hood's Sarsaparilla as a blood puri 
fler, and am well pleased with it, it being, in my 
opinion, the proper medicine for the purpoze.”’ 
WILLIAM G WUCERTH, organist St. Mary’s Church, 
163 St. Antoine St., Letrolt, Mich. 


Builds Up the System 


“I gladly attest the pecullar —e up power of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla for some time been 
inable to attend to but at the re 
quest of a friend I used part of a bottle «f Hood's 
sarsaparilla, which gave tone and strength to my 
at and made me feel young a& wen a boy.” 
Woops, and Lodge 8t, Cincinnati. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


3old by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD &CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mags. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Moe when the buds begin to show, 

*Tis time for yc ung and old to know 
That Fevers, Lasstiude and all 

The ilis at Indiges tisn's call, 

With every troub'e, ache, or pain, 

That follows tn the Biious train. 

Will scatter, like the thiev sof night, 
Before a draught of SKLTZER br! ght. 


DERFECT ED 
PERFECT 


FOR CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, HAY 
“EVER, DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, GEN 
ZRAL DEBILITY, ALL CHRONIC DISEASES 
2F THE THROAT, LUNGS, BLOOD ANC 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

THE GREATEST ADVANCEMENT IN THE 
JSE OF OXYGEN. 

OFFICE AND HOME TREATMENT. 
INTERESTING TREATISE FREE BY MAIL 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M. D., 
122325 ARCH ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM, 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fif y years. 
TRY IT. 


Food. 
Six Ibs. 
who paypre-\charges. Forall family 
ur “Tiealth Flour.” 

Send for cireulars 
to FARWELL & Watertown, N. 


NEWS 


2 -atest AD JIE ever of- 


ge Now’s your time to get 
orders for celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold ‘Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose ane Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dicti rai For full particulars address 
HE GREA MERICAN TEA C 
1 and 33 Vesey St., 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


ComPany 


‘ew York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CLINTON H.MEN“«tLY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, %. Y., 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL 


for hurchege, Schools, etc ; als 
Chimes and Peals for more tha 
half acentury noted forsuperiorit 
over others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


aa Finest Crade of Bells, 
CHIMES AND for CHUR 


every sufferer from sleeplessness or ht to 
anow. Address 1.529 Arch Street, P el- | 


Pa. 


Send for Price and Cota 
H. McSHAN 
Mention this yager, 


of cord. 


359 Broadway, 


34 


- 9,MILLIOM 


worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel 
ous success ig 
due— 

Ist.—To tha 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 


terials, as a 
stiffener for 

Corsets. 
| 2d.—To the 
if superior qual- 
TS ity, shape and 
workmanship 
HI > Of Our Corsets, 
HEALTH ® ABDOMINAL @ CORALINE their low 

Prices. 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
None are genuine unless 


‘*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


is printed oninsido of steel cover, « 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHAN(S. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
Now York City, 


Mention this pape 
floward Chair co., New Maven, Conn. 


(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Bente 


ose who are une 


its causes, a new one suc- 
CURE at your cwn 
home, by -_ who was deaf 


years. Treated by most of 
Hats without benefit Cured Aim 


Giree months, and since of 


sent on ap Bbplication T. 8. PAGE, 


4) Waat Tiat 


WELCOME CIFT 


@ There is NO!THINC thatcan be 


obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one ofthese world-renowned sew- 


ng machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS: 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


Needles form 
W, and G is 
the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
put this Medal 
hon on Machines, 


| Ours “es only Machines that can be used with f 


SK TO HEALTH. 
. LICHTNESS OF RUNNING 


STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK, 
Willcoz & Gibbs S. Co.,658 Broadway, N. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


Piso’s Remeuy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the rome 
e, Hay Fever, 530 cen 


languages 
versati 
MEIST 


Phe the Hearing, and 
drum. Invisible, comfo 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, REWARD AND 
VISITING, Lovely Samples, Bran-new 
Catalogue, & Agts. ores for 2c, stam 

W. C. Griswold & Co., Cen werbroak, Ch 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You ean, a ten weeks’ le master either of these 
for <day and business com. 
ICH, OSENTHAL’s celebrats@ 
R CHAFT SYSTEM Terms, $5.00 
h language, with privilege of answers te 
exercises Sampl copy, 


ks of each 


L, 25 cents. Liberal terms to SHINS i 


Baling 
"you CONSUMPTION 


a Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without - 
lelay. It hasc ured many of the worst cases,and isthe best ~ 
remedy forall affections of the throat and lungs, and dis- 
aases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. ¢ Jruggists 


‘ures whenallelse fails, $1, at LD 


INDERCORNS Fhe Best Cure for Corns 
&. 15 cts. at Druggists. 
FoR DEAF 


CUR IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear DRUMS P orfeetig 


rform the work of the natura 
ble and always in position, r 
Add 
ress or: 
Mention this 


3 Broadway, New York, Me 


| 
| 
4 CELEBRATED! | 
AWD, 
| 
FOR 
Ay ON Biliousness, 
AT able to walk. The 
| 
Gluten FaouyAind Special Diabetic Food, | 
ire in\aluaby wastgfrepairing Flours, for 
\ 


